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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS.* 


ne Celtic nationality of Tom 
T Moore in former days was very 
pretty, very pleasant, very harmless, 
when he was wont to sing to de- 
lighted drawing-rooms in London 
about those antizval times of Eiré,t 


When her kings, with standards of green} 
unfurled, 
Led the Red Branch knights to dan- 
ger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the Western 


and dilated in sparkling versicles 
upon the shadowy ‘ long - faded 
glories’ of the predecessors of those 
heroes and caballeros of the land of 
song and chivalry, with whom the 
Danes, and afterwards the Normans, 
became historically acquainted, and 
who, they found, had never, in the 
fullest blow of their knighthood, seen 
a war-horse, or sent so much as a 
piper to the crusades. § 


World 


The recent nationality of the 
Was set in the crown of a stranger ; 


Young Irelanders was truculent, 


* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By William Edmonstone 
Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh and London, 1849. William Blackwood and Sons. 

+ According to Mr. Davis and the other Young-Ireland authorities, this is the 
true and ancient name of Ireland. 

+ The ‘immortal green,’ so far as standards and surcoats, pennons, and sashes, 
and favours, and so forth, are concerned, was introduced to Eiré by her Danish 
and Norman invaders. Green, in point of fact, was the proper colour of the sea 
kings. What says the Saga of Olaf, Tryggvesson, king of Norway, a.p. 1000, as 
recorded by Snorro Sturleson, and translated by M‘Gee ?— 

His galley was that ‘ sea serpent’ renowned in Sagas old ; 

His banner bore two ravens grim, his green mail gleamed with gold ; 

The king’s ship and the king himself were glorious to behold. 
As far, however, as the green of the fields goes, that is truly all Eiré’s own; and 
most peculiar, most exquisite, and in the world unequalled it is. 

§ As Tom Moore is styled the historian as well as the bard of Erin, one word 
more of explanation. When, long after the fever of the Crusades had passed away, 
Richard I1., the unworthy namesake of his lion-hearted predecessor, made a progress 
in Ireland, he took it into his head to confer the honour of knighthood upon the 
principal chiefs of the Irish who had done homage to him,—namely, O’ Neill, O’ Brien, 
O’Connor, and M‘Murrough. But they in no sort understood the spirit and lofty 
catholicity of the institution, or felt the intrinsic dignity conferred upon its members, 
which, in the generous strife for glory, made Sir King, Sir Earl, and Sir Knight all 
equal in chivalry, and differing only in conventional civil rank ; and they accordingly 
contemned the honour and were very reluctant to receive it, though, as we are told, 
the king bore them harmless as to the fees, and, moreover, provided them with suitable 
clothes for the occasion, or, in other words, ‘decked them in robes of scarlet.’ In 
relating this passage of Irish story, Mr. G. Lewis Smyth, in his seasonable and 
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sanguinary, insane, and ludicrous. 
The object of all, with the exception of 
that of poor Smith O’Brien, who had 
ever been a feather-brained person, 
and latterly quite vanity-crazed, was 
anarchy and plunder.* Every pa- 
triot, when things were turned the 
right side up, was to get property, 
out of which, for the present, the 
owner was keeping him. ‘The im- 
mortal green was to be above ‘the 
motley-rag’ of the British empire— 
Ircland was to be for the mere [rish ! 
—and every body who had nothing 
before was, more Hibernico, to have 
‘his own again.” And who were 
they who supported these claims in 
riotous verse and prose run mad? 
Why, the degenerate descendants (at 
least, as far as names can designate 
them) of British colonists. ‘The au- 
thor of that noble ode, The Memory 
of the Dead, was no Celt. <And, 
though the men he glorified were 
the mere vulgar rebels of ’98, he did 
it in strains worthy of Tyrteus, and 
which could not have been without 
an effect had they only been ad- 
dressed to Spartan bosoms. Gerald 
Griffin and Thomas Davis, though 
Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores with a ven- 
geance, were not ofthe Autockthones ; 
and these men wrote sundry little 
wild poems, amatory and occasional, 
‘sprinkled with some pretty flowers 
of natural device, which gave good 
grace and comeliness unto them.’ 
Both had feelings fine and fervid to 
overflowing, and high natural gifts, 
and the genuine devotion to the lyre, 
without the soil of greed, the spur 
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of worldliness, or the taint of selfish- 
ness; and with a different education, 
in another sphere of society, and 
above all, in some other country, 
they might have produced works of 
true renown. They were too good 
to be ‘the trumpeters of the long- 
eared rout; and happily, ere the 
campaign of the cabbage - garden,— 
happily for both, in their early man- 
hood, ‘after life’s fitful fever they 
slept well’—the one in the gloom of 
his cloister, the other ‘on an Irish 
green hill-side,’ in the grave of his 
choice, which he has sung so exqui- 
sitely.f But of the political writings 
of even these individuals in verse and 
prose, and so of the rest—of Duffy, 
whose trial, under the auspices of 
the peculiarly Irish attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr. Monahan,— Omnia trans- 


Sormat sese in miracula rerum,—and 


of others of lower degree and more 
felon feelings, it may be said, as was 
said by Spenser, of the Irish bards 
of his day :—‘ They seldom’ (rather, 
never) ‘choose unto themselves the 
doings of good men for the argu- 
ments of their poems, but whom- 
soever they find to be most licen- 
tious of life, most bold and lawless 
in his doings, most dangerous and 
desperate in all parts of disobedience 
and rebellious daring, him they set 
up and glorify in their rhythms, him 
they praise to the people, and to 
young men make an example to fol- 
low. Hence the multitudinous lau- 
dations of such persons as Hugh 
O'Neill, and the Red O'Donnell and 
others (vide the recent rebelly litera- 


valuable work, Ireland, Historical and Statistical, says of these chiefs of clans, ‘ They 
talked accordingly of refusing the offer, and were only induced to yield a sallen assent to 
it by the entreaties of the Earl of Ormonde, who spoke their language and took pains 


to shew them that it was proper to gratify the king. The truth was, that the Irish 
had no chivalry ; they had borrowed the form of knighthood from the English, and 
wore armour after their fashion; but the spirit of romantic enterprise, the soul and 
life-blood of the order, were never strong, and hardly felt or understood amongst a set 
of undisciplined military men, whose exploits bore a close resemblance to the uncertain 
outbreaks of the Spanish guerilla of modern times, and whose greatest expeditions 
were plundering forays of cattle and goods, the conflagration of a castle, or a com- 
bat of revenge.’ 

* It is a positive fact that this ill-starred Malvolio of rebellion, revolution, and 
repeal, wanted to carry on his campaign in the mountains with no more inspiriting 
vivers than a stock of captain’s biscuits and hard-boiled eggs. He utterly objected 
to cattle-lifting and such-like orthodox proceedings, and thereby speedily convinced 
his followers that he was not the right stuff as per pattern, & la Brien Boroo, of ‘A 
True Irish King.’ However, he has won his place in history, as certainly as he has 
earned a retreat in one of our colonies. Posterity will always remember Diocletian 
and Smith O’Brien as the peculiar sages of the cabbage-garden; the former for going 
there and—staying,—the latter for the picturesque mode in which he got out of it and 
departed. Teneros dum vidue MacCormack caules perfregit. 

+ My Grave. By Thomas Davis. 
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ture passim), to whom, in compari- 
son, the murderous Ackbar Khans 
and Hekis of our day were open 
and generous enemies, and refined 
gentlemen ; and the magniloquent 
boastings by the modern heroes, 
bards, and sages of Eiré, about some 
petty skirmishes and ambuscades, 
dotted on the page of history 
throughout the lapse of ages, where 
the English, entangled in bogs and 
morasses, and overwhelmed by mul- 
titudes, suffered loss. 

The Cymric nationality is as gen- 
tle, as genial, and as quiescently soft 
and pleasant, as one of St. David’s 
own leeks well boiled in a basin of 
mutton broth, which liketh us, the 
writer hereof, much. Long may the 
principality boast of the memory of 
its bards, and the practice of its 
Penillion. And in spite of Bulwer’s 
pen and Dyce’s brush, and all that 
can be perpetrated in print or plas- 
ter against a fair-ideal, sweet from 
conscious childhood upwards, as the 
infant's earlier and still more sha- 
dowy dream on his mother’s breast, 
long may ‘ Uther’s glorious son’ 
flourish to the visionary eye with 
Sir Lancelot, Sir Gawain, Sir Per- 
cival, and the other champions of 
the Table Round, as though still un- 
beslimed by words and unbedaubed 
on dressing-rooms and staircases. 

English nationality very properly 
consists in the conviction that Eng- 
lishmen nowadays are the tenants 
and guardians of 


the inviolate island of the sage 
and free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and sea. 


The Scotch nationality is much 
more strange, subtle, and peculiar, 
than any of these heretofore alluded 
to. At home, Scotchmen, it is be- 
lieved, are pretty generally of opi- 
nion that ‘ Scotland is a fine country 
to live out of. Their nationality, 
however, thus beginning at home, is 
the very reverse of that charity 
which Sheridan described as being 
of so domestic a nature that it never 
stirred abroad: on the contrary, it 
loves to go abroad, and expands as it 
ailvances, like the sensible horizon, 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
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and it increases, et excandescit, in the 
direct ratio of the distance which it 
travels. But certainly, however hy- 
perbolical the display of Scotch na- 
tionality may occasionally appear, it 
is far from interfering with the ad- 
vancement of individual Scots, and 
should rarely excite more than a 
gentle smile, such as Scott himself 
was so fond to raise about the pecu- 
liar egotism and other indigenal cha- 
racteristics of his countrymen. As 
Macaulay, in his recent History of 
England, justly observes,— In per- 
severance, in self-command, in fore- 
thought, in all the qualities which 
conduce to success in life, the Scots 
have never been surpassed.’ True! 
and elsewhere he bears testimony to 
the early fruit which the love of 
solemn enterprise, the great faculty 
of labour, and that power of perse- 
verance bore, when he says,— 

Though their kingdom was the poorest 
in Christendom, it had always vied in 
every branch of learning with the most 
favoured countries. Scots, whose habit- 
ations and food were as wretched as 
those of the Icelanders of our time, 
wrote Latin verses with more than the 
delicacy of Vida, and made discoveries 
in science which would have added to 
the renown of Gallileo. 

Undoubtedly, too, whatever Scots 
may think of Scotland at home, or 
say of it abroad, no country can 
boast of natives that have done more 
to cover her with glory,* by their 
intellectual labours especially ad- 
dressed to her honour, than Scot- 
land’s sons. That cold and sterile 
land has been made as classical in 
modern Europe, as erstwhile Greece 
and Italy in the ancient world ; and 
the multitude of Scotchmen, wher- 
ever they be, are not unnaturally 
led to avail themselves of the bril- 
liant hues in which her fair-ideal 
had been wrapped by the genius of 
the few. 

But certainly one curious phase of 
this nationality is the ‘late remorse 
of love’ wherewith the majority of 
the literary class in Scotland appear 
of late years to have been smitten 
for the house of Stuart. When one 
remembers and considers the facts, 
it is more than curious ; it is comical; 





* A lady in London, one evening, in complimentary tone to Sir Walter Scott, 


observed, that ‘ Scotland was covered with genius.’ 


The great fabricator of its pic- 


torial and historic renown, who had not long before been hooted by a Radical mob, 


growled out slowly,—‘ It’s mair covered with snaw !’ 
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and were it not for the exulting and 
abounding ability, and the high tone 
of feeling with which it is supported, 
would be ludicrous. Speaking of 
the Scotch people and the Stuarts, 
Macaulay observes in the following 
passage :— 

But though the Scotch parliament was 
obsequious, the Scotch people had al- 
ways been excessively turbulent and un- 
governable. They had poniarded their 
first James in his bedroom. They had 
repeatedly arrayed themselves in arms 
against James II. They had slain 
James III. on the field of battle. Their 
disobedience had broken the heart of 
James V. They had deposed and im- 
prisoned Mary. They had led her son 
captive, and their temper was still as un- 
controllable as ever. 

To this may be added, that it was 
long suspected James IV. had suf- 
fered foul play from his own follow- 
ers at Flodden. That the Scotch not 
only led captive Charles L., but sold 
him to hisenemies; that they rebelled 
against Charles IJ. with malignant 
wrath, and assisted sternly in the 
expulsion of James II. from the 
realm; and finally, that neither the 
young Pretender nor the old Pre- 
tender owed anything to the affec- 
tion and loyalty of the mass of the 
Scottish people. Nor did they de- 
serve more! But this resurrectional 
enthusimusy of the brain, while, 
peradventure, quite as visionary as 
that of the Welsh about Merlin and 
Arthur, is equally harmless, and has 
been made extremely picturesque. 
Certes it has given rise to many ex- 
quisite effusions, both in prose and 
verse; and good right have we to 
rejoice in it, from the many hours 
of pure delight the ‘ Ariosto of the 
North’ imparted to the leisure of our 
earlier life, and the pleasure we con- 
tinue to enjoy up to the present 
hour, from the labours of those who 
have since written under a similar 
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The work of the last writer of this 
sort is now before us. Already Mr. 
Aytoun was well-known as a gentle- 
man of high ability, refined taste, 
and large and various learning. And 
albeit we believe he has not, before 
the appearance of the present singu- 
larly handsome volume, graced a 
title-page with his name, in the 
literary world he has long been re- 
cognised as a distinguished writer. 
The Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers! 
It is a fine suggestive title ! 

Quis jam locus (inquit) Achate, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plere 
laboris ? 

Where is the spot of earth on which 
the Scottish cavalier has not fought 
with honour and renown? But 
where does he stand forth so nobly 
as when, in the fleshly habiliments of 
Hay and Henderson, Hepburn, and 
the other gentlemen-adventurers, he 
fought for freedom and for God by 
the side of the Protestant king at 
Breitenfelt and Lutzen?* The Scot- 
tish Cavaliers! It is a suggestive 
title; but the best part of the sug- 
gestion remains yet to be carried 
out (we hope by Mr. Aytoun him- 
self), and there is ample field alike 
for poet and biographer to put forth 
his strength upon ground heretofore 
untrodden. The Scottish cavalier 
does not belong to the Stuarts alone, 
or to their fortunes; here, however, 
he is made for the most part so to 
do. 

The subjects of the Lays are :— 
‘Edinburgh after Flodden,’ ‘The 
Execution of Montrose,’ ‘ The Heart 
of the Bruce,’ ‘ The Burial March of 
Dundee,’ ‘The Widow of Glencoe,’ 
‘The Island of the Scots,’ ‘ Charles 
Edward at Versailles, ‘The old 
Scottish Cavalier” Flodden, the 
Scottish Cannz, is still remembered 
with a proud and melancholy in- 
terest, and will ever continue to 


excitement, and on similar themes. 


be the theme of Scottish song. 


* Gustavus had under his own proper leading never much more than 20,000 men 
in the field. Col. Mitchell, in his Life of Wallenstein, observes,—‘ Sweden must have 
been a very thinly peopled country at the period, for even this small force was in a 


great measure composed of foreigners, principally Germans and British. In his third 
campaign, Gustavus had under his command, of British alone, mostly Scotch, 6 
generals, 30 colonels, 51 lieutenant-colonels, and 10,000 men; a number sufficient 
to entitle Britain to a fair proportion of the honours acquired.’ Sothink we! In 
addition to those above mentioned, the names amongst the leaders of Leslie, Ramsay, 
and Monroe, were highly distinguished. Great injustice has been done to the me- 
mory of the British cavaliers who served during the Thirty Years’ War by Schiller 
and all other foreign historians. Lord Ellesmere might, in part, repair this, in a new 
edition of his translation of Schiller’s work. 
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It is one of those dread events 
that never can pass from the mind 
of a nation. It will be, as it has 
been,— 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield. 


So sang the mighty minstrel; and 
Mr. Aytoun, in the preface to his 
ballad, observes :— 


No event in Scottish history ever took 
a more lasting hold of the public mind 
than the ‘woeful fight’ of Flodden; 
and even now the songs and traditions 
which are current on the border recall 
the memory of a contest unsullied by 
disgrace, though terminating in disaster 
and defeat. 


The opening of ‘ Edinburgh after 
Flodden’ presents a fine picture in 
word-painting, and the verses to our 
ear have the true old ring of the 
ballad :-— 


News of battle! News of battle! 
Hark! ’tis ringing down the street ; 

And the archways and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 

News of battle! who hath brought it ? 
News of triumph! who should bring 

Tidings from our noble army, 
Greeting from our gallant king ? 

All last night we watched the beacons 
Blazing on the hills afar, 

Each one bearing, as it kindled, 
Message of the opened war. 

All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky: 

Fearful lights that never beckon 
Save when kings or heroes die. 


News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 
All are thronging to the gate. 
“ Warder, warder! open quickly ! 
Man ! is this a time to wait ?’ 
And the heavy gates are opened, 
Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 
Bursts from out the bending crowd ; 
For they see in battered harness 
Only one hard-stricken man, 
And his weary steed is wounded, 
And his cheek is pale and wan, 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 
In his weak and drooping hand, 
God! can that be Randolph Murray, 
Captain of the city band ? 


Round him crush the people, crying, 
* Tell us all—oh, tell us true! 

Where are they who went to battle, 
Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
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Where are they, our brothers—children ! 
Have they met the English foe ? 
Why art thou alone, unfollowed— 
Is it weal or is it woe ?” 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 
Looks from out his helm of steel, 
But no word he speaks in answer, 
Only with his arméd heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 
Up the city streets they ride, 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, 
Shrieking, praying, by his side. 
‘ By the God that made thee, Randolph! 
Tell us what mischance hath come ?’ 
Then he lifts his riven banner, 
And the askers’ voice is dumb. 


The poet then describes the elders 
of the city as assembled in their 
hall :— 


Then in came Randolph Murray, 
His step was slow and weak, 
And as he doffed his dinted helm 
The tears ran down his cheek. 
They fell upon his corslet, 
And on his mailéd hand, 
As he gazed around him wistfully, 
Leaning sorely on his brand ; 
And none who then beheld him 
But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder or a sterner man 
Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 
Some ghastly news must bring, 
And all of them were fathers, 
And their sons were with the king. 


The provost, beside the pressure 
of the public calamity, has to bear 
his own load of grief. His last son, 
who bore the banner of Dunedin to 
the field, has fallen :— 


Oh, woeful was the old man’s look, 
And he spake right heavily :— 

‘ Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings, 
However sharp they be ! 

Woe is written on thy visage, 
Death is looking from thy face ; 

Speak, though it be overthrow 
It cannot be disgrace.’ 


Right bitter was the agony 
That wrung that soldier proud ; 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 
And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 
To the old man’s shaking hand, 
Saying, ‘ That is all I bring ye 
From the bravest of the land.’ 


The provost, whether a Lauder 
or old Archibald Bell-the-Cat (for it 
is doubtful), was fit for the emer- 
gency :— 

‘ Death is nearer to us, brethren, 

Than it seemed to those who died 
Fighting yesterday at Flodden 

By their lord and master’s side. 
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Let us meet it, then, in patience, 
Not in terror or in fear ; 

Though our hearts are bleeding yonder, 
Let our souls be steadfast here. 


Up! and haste ye through the city, 
Stir the burghers stout and true ! 
Gather all our scattered people, 
Fling the banner out once more,— 
Randolph Murray ! do thou bear it 
As it erst was borne before ; 
Never Scottish heart will leave it 
When they see their monarch’s gore. 


He then orders the knelling of the 
bells and the wailings of women to 
be stopped, and despatches them with 
all the helpless to pray in the 
churches, while all the male popu- 
lation, from boyhood upward to de- 
crepit old age, are mustered and 
armed. In short, it appears from 
the face of the old Almanack that 
(no doubt very unconsciously) he 
devised and took pretty nearly the 
same measures, and adopted the same 
precautions, as the Dictator of Three 
Days, Junius Pera, had done some 
centuries before, when the youth 
and chivalry of Rome lay bathed in 
its blood at Cann, and boys and 
greybeards were the only citizens 
who remained to defend the walls 
against the Carthagenian. 

On the whole the poem is a fine 
one, and of the true metal, but the 
plate has been beatentoothin. The 
execution of Montrose, with all its 
ghastly details, and the exhibition of 
meanness, spite, and cowardice, so 
disgraceful to human nature, even 
when under the demoniac influence 
of fanaticism in political rancour and 
sectarian zeal, was scarcely a fit 
subject for verse. The appalling 
sacrifice of an illustrious victim at 
an impure altar had always better be 
narrated in stern prose. We touch 
it not. ‘The Heart of the Bruce’ is 
a nice little chivalresque effusion, 
cheerily written at a gentile burst by 
the author, passing genially with a 
sound of old conventional music 
through the reader's ears. ‘The 
Burial March of Dundee’ has higher 
pretensions; and we think the sub- 
ject is the best in the volume, as it is 
the least handled heretofore. Mr. 
Aytoun says :— 

It is very much to be regretted that no 
competent person has yet undertaken the 
task of compiling a full and authentic 
biography of Lord Viscount Dundee. 
His memory has consequently been left 
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at the mercy of misrepresentation and 
malignity ; and the pen of Romance has 
been freely employed to portray as a 
bloody assassin one of the most accom- 
plished men and most gallant soldiers of 
his age. 


We concur with Mr. Aytoun in 
regretting that no authentic bie- 
graphy of the renowned cavalier 
John Grahame of Claverhouse has 
yet been written; and considering 
the industry and perseverance of 
Scotch men of letters, we are sur- 
prised, indeed, there be sound 
materials, that it has not been done 
before now. We do not agree with 
Mr. Aytoun that Claverhouse’s me- 
mory has suffered from the ro- 
mancers, or that, either, any of 
them, high or low, or the fanatics in 
religious or political belief who as- 
sailed him, have succceded in trans- 
mitting him to posterity in the guise 
of a bloody assassin. The sectarian 
pamphleteers were incapable of com- 
prehending, much less of telling 
truth of a lofty opponent; and in 
Jobn Grahame’s case the ‘lying was 
so enormous’ as to render it simply 
a matter of scornful derision. And 
as to the poor stuff of such writers 
on anything serious as Galt and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, it never could 
affect any historical character. But 
we do think that justice, due and 
ample, has been rendered to the 
character and memory of Claver- 
house by the greatest of all ro- 
mancers, Sir Walter Scott, whose 
tales will last aslong as the Eu- 
ropean languages shall continue to 
exist, and serve as the medium of 
communicating pleasurable emotions 
to his readers, from youth to age. 
Among the many historical portraits 
that Scott has drawn, we look upon 
that of Claverhouse (in Old Mor- 
tality) as one of the very finest. It 
is perfectly consistent with the pane- 
gyric on Grahame’s part, cited by Mr. 
Aytoun ; namely, that he was ‘ one, 
stainless in his honour, pure in his 
faith, wise in council, resolute in 
action, and utterly free from that 
selfishness which disgraced the Scot- 
tish statesmen of the time.’ Some- 
body said of Napoleon in his youth, 
that ‘he was one of Plutarch’s men.’ 
It was a happy phrase. And with 
equal felicity it might have been said 
ot Claverhouse, ‘He was one of 
Froissart’s men.’ And well did 
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Scott perceive this, and well has he 
shadowed it forth in the general's 
conversation with his prisoner, Henry 
Morton. The young man has just 
hinted a comparison between his 
— and his late companion, the 
igh-souled but ruthless cavalier and 
the gloomy 
Burley :— 

*You are right,’ said Claverhouse, 
with a smile ; ‘ you are very right. We 
are both fanatics; but there is some dis- 
tinction between the fanaticism of honour 
and that of dark and sullen superstition.’ 

*Yet you both shed blood without 
mercy or remorse,’ said Morton, who 
could not suppress his feelings. 

* Surely,’ said Claverhouse, with the 
same composure; ‘but of what kind? 
There is a difference, I trust, between 
the blood of learned and reverend pre- 
lates and scholars, of gallant soldiers and 
noble gentlemen, and the red puddle that 
stagnates in the veins of psalm-singing 
mechanics, crack-brained demagogues, 
and sullen boors,—some distinction, in 
short, between spilling a flask of gene- 
rous wine and dashing down a can full of 
muddy ale.’ 


fanatical murderer, 


Again, in speaking to Morton of 
Froissart, he says,— 

* And the noble canon, with what true 
chivalrous feeling he confines his beauti- 
ful expressions of sorrow to the death of 
the gallant and high-bred knight, of 
whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was his loyalty to his king, pure faith to 
his religion, hardihood towards his ene- 
my, and fidelity to his lady-love! Ah, 
benedicite, how he will mourn over the 
fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it 
on the side he happens to favour or the 
other! But truly, for sweeping from 
the face of the earth some few hundreds 
of villain churls, who are born but to 
plough it, the high-born and inquisitive 
historian has marvellous little sympathy, 
—as little, or perhaps less, than John 
Grahame of Claverhouse.’ 


Herein, we apprehend, may be 
found the true key to Claverhouse’s 


character. That Claverhouse, from 
profession and habit, in a time of 
civil war, when military law pre- 
vailed, and deep injuries were to be 
requited and revenged upon the 
treacherous and murderous fanatics 
in rebellion, was sternly and su- 
premely indifferent to the shedding 
of ‘the red puddle that stagnated in 
the veins of psalm-singing mecha- 
nics, crack-brained demagogues, and 
sullen boors,’ we can well believe; 
but that he, an officer and a states- 
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man, deeply engaged in the most 
important military and political af- 
fairs, either had the taste, or could 
make the leisure, to gallop furiously 
up and down the country to shoot 
such-like cattle with bis own hand, 
no man with a glimpse of common- 
sense ever couldcredit. Mr. Aytoun 
says,— 

When we look at the portrait of 
Claverhouse, and survey the calm, me- 
lancholy, and beautiful features of the 
devoted soldier, it appears almost in- 
credible that he should have suffered 
under such an overwhelming load of 
misrepresentation. 

Alas! alas! Mr. Aytoun, fair fea- 
tures have always invited rather 
than averted calumny. And, besides, 
what is in them beyond the pleasure 
to the gazer? A multitude of those 
who proved themselves demons in 
act, have been transmitted to us as 
gods in countenance. Manners and 
demeanour, too, are but delusive 
symbols of the workings of the man’s 
heart and brain beneath the surface. 
In Byron’s dread sketch of the pirate 
Lambro there is an admirable elu- 
cidation of this doctrine. It is quite 
possible for a man to be 
Of mild demeanour, but of savage mood. 
Such was Robespierre. But such 
we do not believe was Claverhouse. 
His good and lofty qualities sprang 
from the refined, unselfish, and ex- 
alted precepts of old chivalry, en- 
grafted upon natural feelings, in- 
stincts, and sympathies of a fine 
order. His faults, in policy and 
practice, in moral perceptions and in 
ruthless act, were less his own than 
those of his age, his associations, and 
his country. Mr. Aytoun volun- 
teers, ‘in the absence of a better 
chronicler, to mention some particu- 
lars of his (Claverhouse’s) life com- 
paratively unknown :’— 

John Grahame of Claverhouse was a 
cadet of the family of Fintrie, connected 
by intermarriage with the blood-royal of 
Scotland. After completing his studies 
at the University of St. Andrew’s, he 
entered, as was the national custom for 
gentlemen of good birth and limited 
means, into foreign service, served some 
time in France as a volunteer, and after- 
wards went to Holland. He very soon 
received a commission in a regiment of 
Horse Guards from the Prince of Orange, 
nephew of Charles II. and James VII., 
and who afterwards married the Princess 
Mary. 
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Mr. Aytoun then, having cited a 

sage from some old writer about 

is manners, bearing, and position, 
at that time, goes on to say,— 


By one of those singular accidents 
which we will occasionally meet with in 
history, Grahame, afterwards destined to 
become his most formidable opponent, 
saved the life of the Prince of Orange at 
the battle of St. Neff’s. The prince’s 
horse had been killed, and he himself 
was in the grasp of the enemy, when the 
young cornet rode to his rescue, freed 
him from his assailants, and mounted him 
upon his own steed. For this service he 
received a captain’s commission, and the 
promise of the first regiment that should 
fall vacant. 

But even in early life William of 
Orange was not famous for keeping his 
promises. Some years afterwards a va- 
cancy in one of the Scottish regiments in 
the prince’s service occurred, and Claver- 
house, relying on the previous assurance, 
preferred his claim. It was disregarded, 
and Mr. Collier, afterwards Earl of Port- 
more, was appointed over his head. It 
would seem that Grahame had suspected 
some foul play on the part of this gentle- 
man, for shortly after they accidentally 
met, and had an angry altercation. This 
circumstance having come to the ears of 
the prince, he sent for Captain Grahame, 
and administered a sharp rebuke. I give 
the remainder of this incident in the 
words of the old writer, because it must 
be considered a very remarkable one, as 
illustrating the fiery spirit and dauntless 
independence of Claverhouse :— 

‘ The captain answered that he was, 
indeed, in the wrong, since it was more 
his highness’s business to have resented 
that quarrel than his, because Mr. Collier 
had less injured him in disappointing 
him of the regiment, than he had done 
his highness in making him break his 
word. 

‘Then,’ replied the prince, in an 
angry tone, ‘ I make you full reparation, 
for 1 bestow on you what is more valu- 
able than a regiment when I give you 
your right arm.’ 

‘ The captain subjoined, that since his 
highness had the goodness to give him 
his liberty he resolved to employ himself 
elsewhere, for he would no longer serve 
a prince that had broken his word. 

‘ The captain having thus thrown up 
his commission was preparing in haste 
for his voyage, when a messenger arrived 
from the prince with 200 guineas for 
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the horse on which he had saved his 
life. The captain sent the horse, but 
ordered the gold to be distributed among 
the grooms of the prince’s stables. It is 
said, however, that his highness had the 
generosity to write to the king and duke, 
recommending him as a fine gentleman 
and a brave officer, fit for any office, civil 
or military.’ 

Certain it is, that on his arrival in 
Great Britain he was well received 
by the court, and immediately ap- 
pointed to a high military command 
in Scotland. 

Now as to those new particulars 
above narrated the best that can be 
said of them at present is, that if 
true they are passing strange. But 
Mr. Aytoun should recollect that 
‘the old writer’ is not in a biogra- 
phical work the same sort of au- 
thority as ‘the old commentator’ in 
an edition of a classical work. Who 
is this old writer? What is his 
name? ‘These facts, at least, we are 
entitled to know. And, in truth, 
even with the best of characters and 
most responsible of names, he re- 
quires much to be corroborated. His 
story, as a whole, and in all its parts, 
is highly improbable. ‘The romance 
about the horse* (even supposing 
that Grahame did save William’s life 
in the manner narrated, as may well 
have been, as both men always fought 
amongst the foremost) is wildenough ; 
but the romance, to our minds, about 
the old victor of the Boyne is wilder 
still. Never should the free men of 
these realms forget the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to him who fought 
and won the British Brietenfelt, 
against one of the most despicable 
tyrants and traitors in the world’s 
story. Well sings Colonel Blacker 
in his noble ballad, The Battle of the 
Boyne :— 


Hurrah! hurrah! for Liberty, for her 
the sword we drew, 

And dared the battle while on high our 
Orange banners flew ; 

Woe worth the hour, woe worth the 
State, when men shall cease to join 

With grateful hearts to celebrate the 
glories of the Boyne! 

Without going to the extent of 

Macaulay's favourable estimate of 


* In our nursery books there was a story about the great patriot Algernon 
Sydney shooting his horse rather than permit him to be disgraced by bearing a tyrant 
on his back. We used to think this very fine, and were rather astonished in after life 
to find that the said patriot was, in truth, a traitor in the pay of the said French 


tyrant. 
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William’s character, we do not be- 
lieve the Prince of Orange capable of 
any such baseness as that here im- 
puted to him ; and we are convinced 
he never would have submitted to be 
insulted and bullied in the way de- 
scribed by any potentate in Europe, 
much less by a soldier of fortune in 
his own pay and service. And then, 
forsooth, recommend him to his un- 
cles as ‘ a fine gentleman,’ and ‘ fit for 
any service, civil (?) or military!’ 
Bah! But the verses are better than 
the snatches of biography. The poem 
opens in a fine martial strain :— 


Sound the fife and cry the slogan, 
Let the pibroch shake the air 
With its wild, triumphal music, 
Worthy of the freight we bear ! 
Let the ancient hills of Scotland 
Hear once more the battle-song 
Swell within their glens and valleys 
As the clansmen march along ! 
Never from the field of combat, 
Never from the deadly fray, 
Was a nobler trophy carried 
Than we bring with us to-day ; 
Never since the valiant Douglas 
On his dauntless bosom bore 
Good King Robert’s heart—the price- 
less— 
To our dear Redeemer’s shore ! 
Lo! we bring with us the hero— 
Lo! we bring the conquering Graeme, 
Crowned, as best beseems a victor, 
From the altar of his fame ; 
Fresh and bleeding from the battle 
Whence his spirit took its flight, 
Midst the crushing charge of squadrons 
And the thunder of the fight. 
Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 
As we march o’er moor or lea ! 
Is there any here will venture 
To bewail our dead Dundee ? 
Let the widows of the traitors 
Weep until their eyes are dim! 
Wail ye may full well for Scotland— 
Let none dare to mourn for him! 
See, above his glorious body 
Lies the royal banner’s fold,— 
See, his valiant blood is mingled 
With its crimson and its gold! 
See, how calm he looks and stately, 
Like a warrior on his shield, 
Waiting till the flush of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field ! 
See—oh, never more, my comrades, 
Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning 
As the hour of fight drew nigh,— 
Never shall we hear the voice that, 
Clearer than the trumpet’s call, 
Bade us strike for king and country, 
Bade us win the field or fall ! 


This, we submit, gentle reader, is 
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in the voice of a strain worthy the 
burial-march of the bold Dundee. 

Next in order comes ‘ The Widow 
of Glencoe. Of course William 
could have known nothing of the 
atrocious details of this massacre com- 
mitted by the Campbells upon a 
Popish tribe called Macdonald or 
M‘Ian, though he gave the order for 
exterminating them in stern words, 
and, doubtless, for what he considered 
good and politic reasons ; but he con~ 
templated no midnight treachery, 
and meant that these people should 
be swept off with an open, though a 
ruthless hand. His words are,— 

As for M‘Ian of Glencoe, and that 
tribe, if they can be well distinguished 
from the rest of the Highlanders, it will 
be proper for public justice to extirpate 
that set of thieves.—W. R. 


It relates to a subject that was 
always revolting rather than pathetic, 
and is now maudlin and nause- 
ous since Mr. Talfourd has been 
pleased to make it the theme for one 
of his tragedies. ‘ The Island of the 
Scots’ records a deed of ‘ derring-do’ 
performed by a handful of Scottish 
gentlemen, old soldiers of Dundee, in 
1697, in presence of the French and 
German armies, drawn up on either 
bank of the Rhine. They waded 
through the river hand-in-hand, 
Highland fashion, and expelled the 
Germans from a small island in 
which they had taken a position. It 
was a gallant feat, and the gentlemen 
who did it have at length found their 
poet. But what is it compared to 
that which Henry II. declared the 
grandest feat of chivalry ever yet 
a in the world, when De 

-rendergast and Fitzgerald, and 200 
other knights, in complete steel, 
passed the Shannon on _ horseback, 
where the new bridge of Limerick 
now stands, and, with their steeds yet 
panting and their armour dripping, 
took the city by assault? And yet, 
except in the historian’s page, they 
remain unhonoured and quite un- 
sung. In the closing lines of Mr. 
Aytoun’s poem, the sad feeling of the 
exiles, after the flush of fight had 
passed away, is well described :— 
And did they twine the laurel wreath 

For those who fought so well, 

And did they honour those who lived, 

And weep for those who fell ? 

What meed of thanks was given to them 

Let aged annals tell, 
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Why should they twine the laurel-wreath, 
Why crown the cup with wine ? 
It was not Frenchmen’s blood that flowed 
So freely on the Rhine, 
A stranger-band of beggared men 
Had done the venturous deed ; 
The glory was to France alone, 
The danger was their meed. 
And what cared they for idle thanks 
From foreign priuce and peer ? 
What virtue had such honied words 
The exiles’ heart to cheer ? 
What mattered it that men should vaunt, 
And loud and fondly swear, 
That higher feat of chivalry 
Was never wrought elsewhere ? 
They bore within their breasts the grief 
That Fame can never heal, 
The deep, unutterable wo, 
Which none save exiles feel. 
Their hearts were yearning for the land 
They ne’er might see again, 
For Scotland’s high and heathered hills, 
For mountain, loch, and glen ; 
For those who haply lay at rest 
Beyond the distant sea, 
Beneath the green and daisied turf, 
Where they would gladly be.’ 
‘We would fain say something about 
* Charles Edward at Versailles,’ which 
is written with great force and en- 
thusiasm ; but we prefer turning to 
the miscellaneous poems added to 
the Zays. Weare much pleased with 
several, but especially with ‘ The 
Buried Flower” ‘The following 
passages in it we look upon as very 
graceful and harmonious, and \:thal 
impassioned :— 
Love hath bound me to thee, lady, 
Since the well-remembered day 
When I first beheld thee coming 
In the light of lustrous May. 
Not a word I dared to utter, 
More than he who long ago 
Saw the heavenly shapes descending 
Over Ida’s slopes of snow ; 
When a low and solemn music 
Floated through the listening grove, 
And the throstle’s song was silenced, 
And the doling of the dove ; 
When immortal beauty opened 
All its grace to mortal sight, 
And the awe of worship blended 
With the throbbing of delight. 
As the shepherd stood before them 
Trembling in the Phrygian dell, 
Even so my soul and being 
Owned the magic of the spell. 
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And I watched thee ever fondly, — 
Watched thee, dearest! —from afar, 
With the mute and humble homage 
Of the Indian to a star. 
Thou wert still the Lady Flora 
In her morning garb of bloom ; 
Where thou wert was light and glory, 
Where thou wert not dearth and gloom. 


These sweet verses, if we are not 
mistaken, shew poetic power in a 
different form from that exhibited in 
the Lays. The lover prospers in his 
suit: but, alas the while !— 


Early wert thou taken, Mary ! 
In thy fair and glorious prime, 
Ere the bees had ceased to murmur 
Through the umbrage of the lime ; 
Buds were blowing, waters flowing, 
Birds were singing on the tree, 
Every thing was bright and glowing 
When the angels came for thee. 
Death had laid aside his terror, 
And he found thee calm and mild, 
Lying in thy robes of whiteness 
Like a pure and stainless child. 
Hardly had the mountain violet 
Spread its blossoms on the sod, 
Ere they laid the turf above thee, 
And thy spirit rose to God. 
Early wert thou taken, Mary ! 
And I know ’tis vain to weep ; 
Tears of mine can never wake thee 
From thy sad and silent sleep. 
Oh, away! my thoughts are 
ward ! 
Not asleep, my love, art thou ! 
Dwelling in the land of glory 
With the saints and angels now ; 
Brighter, fairer far than living, 
With no trace of woe or pain, 
Robed in everlasting beauty 
Shall I see thee once again, 
By the light that never fadeth 
Underneath eternal skies, 
When the dawn of resurrection 
Breaks o’er deathless Paradise. 


earth- 


Surely there is great delicacy and 
tenderness in these lines, and a sort 
of solemn pastoral truth and fervour. 

It only remains for us to congratu- 
late Mr. Aytoun on the mastery of 
our language, and high lyric fervour 
and power he has displayed in this 
volume, and to express the hope 
that he may find leisure to pursue 
the genial labours of his Muse. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Parr II. 


A chiel’s amang ye, taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent ’em.—Burns. 


Cuapter V. 


n the morning, before going to the 
[gion to report his arrival, 
John Faunce arrayed himself with 
great care. He would have liked to 
put on his uniform, shako and all, 
if it had been unpacked; but, on 
second thoughts, concluded that, per- 
haps, the simple and correct costume 
ofa private gentleman would be more 
imposing. In recruiting his civilian 
wardrobe and raising it to the stand- 
ard of fashion he had been aided by 
the principal tailor of his native 
town, a man of the liveliest fancy, 
who had condensed into John’s port- 
manteau all the imagination of the 
framed pictures in his shop window, 
in which the leaders of British haut 
ton were represented in hats, coats, 
and trousers, so uncommon, that 
they must have been authentic—no 
artist could haveinvented the patterns. 
There was a green cutaway, in par- 
ticular, a most daring idea; when 
trying it on John had been rather 
startled at it, and had suggested some 
alterations diminishing its boldness 
of outline; but the author of the 
garment representing that the pro- 
jected mutilations would render it 
‘very tame, and appearing much 
mortified and shocked, was permitted 
to let his genius soar untrammelled. 
The result was, that John’s kit ri- 
valled in splendid eccentricity the 
combined stage properties of Messrs. 
Mathews and Wright. 

Among others, there was an in- 
tegument made after the model of 
one worn by the portrait of an Eng- 
lish sportsman in the shop window, 
who was depicted as going forth, gun 
in hand, in exquisite trousers with 
stripes down the sides, glazed leather 
boots, and a flowered satin stock,— 
all of which are ascertained to be 
well adapted for long walks in 
swamps and bushy places. This 
garment, the tailor, with much humi- 
lity, termed a shooting-jacket; but, 
for precision, finish, and beauty of co- 


louring, it might have been worn at 
the Queen’s levee. John had a great 
internal struggle about putting this 
on to go to the barracks in; it would 
have a look of gentlemanly ease, and 
would, moreover, hint quietly at his 
fondness for field sports ; but a lurk- 
ing misgiving that it wouldn’t be 
quite respectful, induced him to re- 
linguish the idea with a sigh. There 
was also a dressing-gown, of such 
gorgeous pattern that all window- 
curtains and other domestic drapery 
became dim and faded at its ap- 
proach ; this, teo, he hung fondly 
over, but it was not intended for 
wearing in public, and might pro- 
voke the remarks of the populace. 
So he decided at last on a frock-coat 
—the most unpretending thing he 
had. His boots had been made by 
a very humdrum tradesman, who 
never conceived bold innovations in 
leather—ve sutor ultra crepidum ; that 
is, he made each succeeding pair of 
boots like the last, and the coverings 
of John’s feet were in nowise re- 
markable. 

So he girded up his loins and set 
forth, anticipating a speedy meeting 
with a Fred Power, O'Malley, or 
other everyday character of military 
life. He did not in the least doubt 
of some romantic mode of encounter- 
ing his brethren-in-arms—perhaps, 
one of them would be riding his 
horse over the barrack- gate while 
the rest looked on, indulging at the 
same time in sparkling conversation ; 
perhaps, some bet involving a witty 
exploit would be in process of deci- 
sion; perhaps, a grey-headed vete- 
ran, of a social turn, would be sitting 
on a drum, making a bowl of punch, 
and relating the adventures of his 
youth to an admiring audience of 
juniors. He had quite settled the 
mode of his reception —a clever, 
hearty, gentlemanly fellow, would 
dart forward and shake his hand 
with winning frankness ; a convivial 
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major would receive him like a father, 
calling him ‘my boy’ at once, and 
would then relate an anecdote rela- 
tive to his own first entrance into 
barracks, when Lord Hill com- 
manded the regiment, in which that 
chief would appear in a delightfully 
ludicrous and familiar light; while 
an exquisite, in white kid gloves and 
elaborate waistcoat, would nod to 
him patronisingly—but this fellow 
John was determined to put down. 
He turned over in his mind three or 
four modes of storming the affections 
of his comrades, and at once esta- 
blishing his position ; but thought it 
would, perhaps, be better to leave 
this to a happy union of chance and 
dexterity. 

He had received elaborate diree- 
tions for finding his way to the bar- 
racks from the grateful waiter; and 
accordingly, following these, arrived 
at a large, gloomy building, which 
did not look in the least like the 
paradise he had anticipated, the 
abode of joyous spirits and occa- 
sional houris; on the contrary, it 
seemed rather fitted for the habit- 
ation of owls or criminals; so that 
he concluded he had mistaken his 
way, and had arrived at the town 
gaol; but the appearance of a sentry 
standing within a portal, gloomy as 
that of Dis, assured him it was the 
place he sought. ‘The sight damped 
him considerably ; it was quite clear 
that the great Modirideroo himself 
could not have leaped the barrack- 
gate, since it was upwards of thirty 
feet high, exclusive of spikes and 
broken glass at the top; and, on en- 
tering, he perceived not the slightest 
appearance of the progress of a prac- 
tical joke, unless the proceedings of 
a squad of recruits going through 
w hat is professionally termed the 

* goose step,’ might be considered in 
that light. The “architectural beauty 
of the interior was not striking. It 
resembled the simple and severe style 
of a union workhouse built by con- 
tract; neither was the dead expanse of 
yellow gravel suggestive of a lively 
fancy in the person who laid out the 
grounds. John, however, was ofa na- 
ture to combat depressing influences, 
and he saw at once the benignant care 
of the authorities in thus removing 
from the otherwise too careless and 
light-hearted occupants all unneces- 
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sary incentives to gaiety, thereby 
driving them to their mental re- 
sources for pleasure and pastime, and 
making the external gloom condu- 
cive to internal lucidity. Yet, while 
recognising the paternal sagacity of 
the intention, he was ingrate enough 
to wish that his future residence had 
been more lively and picturesque. 
These thoughts occupied him while 
traversing the square, from which 
meditation he was roused by the 
voice of the sentry, who (suspecting 
as little whom he was addressing as 
the herdsman’s wife did when she 
scolded King Alfred for burning the 
cakes) called roughly to him to come 
off the grass, thereby indicating some 
feeble rudiments of herbage, of a co- 
lour so similar to the surrounding 
gravel that our hero, or Linnzus 
himself, might have been well ex- 
cused for not recognising it as a 
botanical production. However, he 
obeyed with a heightened colour, 
inly resolving to let that sentry 
know before long whom he talked 
to in that way; but the doomed 
man, happily ignorant of what was 
in store for him, calmly continued 
his walk. 

After John had wandered into 
two barrack-rooms filled with won- 
dering warriors in their shirt-sleeves, 
one coal-yard, and an office tenanted 
by clerks, who were writing away 
at their ease in tight coatees and 
high military stocks, he bethought 
himself of inquiring the way to the 
mess-room, for which purpose he 
applied to a person in a very magni- 
ficent uniform, who, with a cane in 
his hand, was superintending the 
drill. Politely bowing to this indi- 
vidual with an easy, graceful air, 
under the impression that he was 
addressing an officer of high rank, 
he begged to be allowed to intro- 
duce himself as ‘Mr. Faunce, come 
to join ;’ whereupon the person he 
accosted, who was sergeant-major of 
the regiment, standing to attention, 
gave a military salute, which John 
acknowledged by again taking off 
his hat; w shen, without further in- 
terchange of civilities, the sergeant- 
major beckoned to an orderly, and 
confided John to his charge to be 
conducted to the presence of the 
colonel. 
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Cuarter VI. 


This chieftain was in his office up 
a flight of stairs, and at the moment 
of John’s entrance was addressing a 
soldier, who stood before him guard- 
ed by an escort, in terms which left 
no doubt in our hero's mind that the 
man was a criminal of uncommon 
turpitude, and quite unfit to live. 
He appeared a hardened reprobate, 
too, no expression of contrition being 
visible in his face, but merely one of 
stolidity. At the conclusion of the 
harangue, during which John re- 
garded the criminal with feelings of 
deep abhorrence, he was asked if he 
had anything to say in palliation of 
his offence? but, on beginning an 
excuse, was desired to hold his 
tongue, and was immedately hustled 
down stairs with theatrical prompti- 
tude by the escort. John gazed 
after the offender (who was of in- 
curably convivial habits, and had 
got drunk the night before) with 
great horror. From this state he 
was roused to a consciousness that 
the colonel had fixed on him a look 
of grim courtesy, when, stepping for- 
ward, he announced himself, and was 
received with stately politeness. 

Colonel Young was a man whose 
elderly and wrinkled face was flatly 
contradicted by the dark hue of his 
exuberant hair and whiskers, which, 
viewed against the strong light of 
the office window, had a brilliant 

urple hue not often seen in nature. 
His portly figure was compressed 
rather painfully at the region of the 
waist belt, above and below which it 
bulged out into a species of festoon. 
He bid John welcome to the regi- 
ment; told him he had no ae he 
should find him assiduous in his 
duties, and that they should aa on 
well together, in which our hero at 
once acquiesced ; inquired with af- 
fectionate earnestness after the health 
of his family—none of whom he had 
ever seen or heard of—receiving in 
return a minute and interesting bul- 
letin concerning each member of it ; 
and then, beckoning to the quarter- 
master-sergeant, who was in the of- 
fice, desired him to shew Mr. Faunce 
his quarters. 

So John got up, and making a 
very fine bow, followed this func- 
tionary (who, like St. Peter, carried 
in his hand a key symbolic of his 


office) across the square, and up a 
flight of stairs to a door marked 
‘ Officers’ Quarters, No. 1,’ which he 
opened. John had not formed any 
very definite idea of what his dwell- 
ing was to be like, and was prepared 
for anything, from a simple dining 
and drawing - room to a lofty suite 
of apartments fitted up with Oriental 
magnificence. It may be, that he 
supposed ‘ No. 1’ over the door, like 
the same expression in the American 
language, meant something first-rate, 
tip-top; ifso, he was probably dis- 
appointed at a view of the interior, 
which would have been a limited 
space for a large mastiff to reside in. 
It was rather dilapidated, too, for 
the last inmate (who had vacated it 
on the first opportunity) had been a 
very spirited fellow, utterly reckless 
of barrack damages, and the author- 
ities had, in this instance, certainly 
forgotten to take care of number one, 
which is a very unusual circumstance 
with them. There were two cup- 
boards opening in the wall, each 
about the same size as the apart- 
ment, and a window which, though 
not large, occupied so much of the 
room as to make it look on that side 
like a conservatory. Some of the 
paper on the walls hung down after 
the manner of tapestry, while in 
other places it had been renewed; 
but the original pattern having been 
blue with a flower, and the new one 
yellow with a stripe, it gave one the 
idea of being imperfectly matched. 
The furniture consisted of a copper 
coal-skuttle, with a dint in the side, 
which prevented the coals from going 
more than half-way down, a poker, 
and a soldier-like pair of tongs with 
one leg. There was also a fender 
which, on any confiding person plac- 
ing his foot upon it with a view of 
enjoying the fireside, immediately 
tilted over, throwing any hot coals 
it might contain into his face, on the 
principle of the bent lever combined 
with the hair-trigger. In the midst 
of the room stood a small table with 
two flaps, which being turned up, 
immediately fell down again for 
want of props; which was just as 
well, because if they had remained 
in position the table would have 
borne about the same proportion to 
the surrounding floor as the body of 
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a field-work does to the ditch. A 
wooden board on the chimneypiece 
contained an inventory of all these 
articles, conveying a rather exagge- 
rated idea of their value. 

In fact, the appearance of the 
room argued the strictest economy, 
not to say shabbiness; but if John 
had considered for a moment how 
many unfortunate felons require a 
liberal education, and how many 
grateful Irishmen are thankfully 
awaiting pecuniary assistance from 
England, he would have known bet- 
ter than to grumble at the insuffi- 
ciency of embellishment in an offi- 
cer’s quarters. 

Externally the view was confined. 
The window looked out on a dead 
wall, between which and the sky was 
a house top, enlivened by the occa- 
sional presence of cats, who made it 
a sort of feline Walhalla, all the 
libertine grimalkins of the neigh- 
bourhood assembling there in the 
evenings to conduct intrigues accom- 
panied with music. 

John sat down on the window- 
seat and surveyed his dominions with 
deep despondency, feeling inclined 
to envy a sentry under the window, 
whose box was in good repair; while 
the sergeant gazed on the opposite 
wall with a face inexpressive of any 
emotion either of sympathy or re- 
morse. Just then a door on the op- 
posite side of the passage opened, 
and there emerged a figure clad in 
slippers and dressing-gown, with a 
pipe in his mouth of an Oriental 
character, giving him altogether the 
appearance of a Turk in dishabille. 
Lounging into the room he nodded 
to John, and without removing his 
amber mouthpiece from his lips, 
accosted him,— 

‘Come to join, eh ? Infernal quar- 
ter this—smokes, too, like the devil, 
except in a westerly wind, and then 
the fire won't burn. Better come 
into my room till you've got your 
traps.’ 

John accepted the hospitable invi- 
tation, and followed him into the 
opposite room, wondering what he 
meant by ‘traps,’ and whether in- 
struments of that nature were part 
of an officer's necessaries. The apart- 
ment he entered was twin-brother to 
his own, except that the cupboards 
were a trifle larger; it had in it, in 
addition to the Government decora- 
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tions, a tent bed and a portable chair. 
On one side of the mantelpiece, which 
was covered with pipes of every form 
and nation, hung a portrait of Cerito, 
and on the other a warmly-com- 
plexioned French print. The occu- 
pant being of indolent habits, found 
the dimensions of his room rather 
convenient, as he could open the 
door or the window, poke the fire, 
or take anything off the table, with- 
out getting out of bed. He hospi- 
tably offered John the portable chair, 
and placed himself on the bed with 
his feet on the window-seat. 

‘Take a weed?’ inquired Mr. 
Dingle, for such was his entertainer’s 
name. 

John gathered his meaning from 
a motion of the amber mouthpiece 
towards the meerschaums over the 
chimney, and said he didn’t smoke. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Dingle, confi- 
dently, ‘you'll have to soon—can’t 
get on without it here.’ 

This assertion John thought might 
have reference to something dele- 
terious in the air of the place, ren- 
dering the use of tobacco necessary 
as an antidote. 

‘Infernal stupid quarter this,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dingle. 

It is an extraordinary fact that all 
quarters are stupid until left, when 
the recollection of them immediately 
becomes sacred. No matter how 
much a station may be vilified, there 
is in the lowest depth a lower still, 
viz. the next one. 

‘Are you a dab at rackets or bil- 
liards ?’ inguired Mr. Dingle, who, 
with Arab hospitality, summoned all 
his conversational powers to enter- 
tain the unfortunate stranger. 

John replied he couldn’t play at 
either. 

‘Nothing else to be done here, 
resumed his host, who felt he had 
now enumerated all the resources of 
mankind. John was weighed in Mr. 
Dingle’s balance and found wanting. 

At length his entertainer con- 
ceived a happy idea. Opening the 
door without shifting his position, he 
called ‘Rasper’ at the top of his 
voice. 

Rasper, an exhausted man in @ 
dirty fustian jacket, made his ap- 
pearance. 

‘ Half-and-half, said Mr. Dingle. 

Rasper disappeared, and returned 
with a foaming pewter pot. 
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‘Take a pull, said Mr. Dingle, 
dictatorially, to John, who, delighted 
to find some ground on which to 
meet Mr. Dingle’s views, thanked 
him, and took a long draught from 
the pot, which had a glass bottom, 
through which the drinker might 
survey his friends and acquaintance 
during the act of potation. 

The circumstance of John not 
being a smoker precluded the idea 
of himself and Mr. Dingle having 
anything in common, and the con- 
versation now began to flag. Dingle 
wished to be hospitable—he knew 
how devilish stupid he had found it 
himself before he got into his quar- 
ters; but he was in the situation of 
an Eastern woman when the harem 
is visited by an English lady without 
an interpreter. 

At length John, who began to feel 
slightly intoxicated, declined any 
more half-and-half, and Mr. Dingle 
having finished his pipe, knocked 
out the ashes in a little heap on the 
table. He found John a sort of reel 
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in a bottle—he had got him into his 
room, but he didn’t know how to 
get him out again; and the mental 
fatigue of entertaining him couldn't 
be endured much longer. At length, 
after having taken a prolonged in- 
terest in the motions of two sparrows 
on the opposite wall, who were fight- 
ing for a bit of straw, he said,— 

*Do you know Harkett ?’ 

John confessed his ignorance. 

‘Let's go to Harkett’s room,’ said 
Mr. Dingle. 

John jumped at the proposition, 
for he had tired of Mr. Dingle’s so- 
ciety long ago, and was meditating 
going to his own room to pass the 
morning, like Baron Trenck, in 
lonely and desolate grandeur. So 
Mr. Dingle having exchanged his 
slippers for a pair of white shoes, 
with spikes in the soles, and his 
dressing-gown for a short pilot coat, 
put on his head a hat resembling, in 
shape and colour, an apple pudding, 
and they went out together. 


Cuarter VII. 


Harkett lived in the next passage, 
on entering which, John was run 
against by a man with his hat over his 
eyes, after whom there came clatter- 
ing down the stairs a boot - jack dis- 
charged from a room above. This 
person was immediately collared by 
Mr. Dingle. 

‘Ah! at your old tricks!’ said he. 
‘Dunning again! Look here, he 
continued, ‘do you see this gentle- 
man?’ meaning John. The person 
addressed, a shabby little man, hav- 
ing removed his hat from his eyes, 
and afterwards from his head, did see 
him, and smiled faintly. ‘ Well, re- 
sumed Mr. Dingle, ‘get his room 
—No. 1,—to rights, by this even- 
ing. None of your Jewish tricks, 
mind—none of those easy chairs of 
yours stuffed with brickbats !’ 

The man again smiled feebly, and 
promising that John’s quarters should 
be immediately rendered luxurious, 
sped away, much relieved by the 
termination of the interview. 

Dingle explained that this man 
was a furniture broker, and had been, 
probably, kicked down stairs for ask- 
ing payment of his bill. 

‘A regular Jew!’ said Mr. Din- 
gle, who appeared to regard that 
nation with deep abhorrence, and 


would have been a formidable oppo- 
nent to the ministry on the subject 
of Jewish disabilities. ‘Never pay 
him more than half his bill—make 
that a rule, mind !’ 

To say the truth, the broker was 
always content to get half his de- 
mand, which rather overpaid him,— 
his accounts being framed with a 
view to taxation. 

The room he had been ejected 
from was Mr. Harkett’s, which they 
now entered. That gentleman was 
standing before the fire lighting a 
cigar, with which to refresh himself 
after the fatigue of kicking out the 
furniture man. He was a slight, 
sinewy fellow, with a keen eye and 
a hook nose; he wore a straight- 
brimmed hat, and a brown riding- 
coat with the button of a sporting 
club, which was characteristic, for 
Mr. Harkett was a sporting man— 
the fast man of the regiment. He 
had secret and supernatural intelli- 
gence of the horse that was to win 
the Leger months before the race ; 
and would offer the most tremendous 
odds on the event, which nobody 
was ever bold enough to take. Ju- 
nior ensigns looked on him with awe, 
and resolved to get hats like his. 
Dingle, who was cntitled, in conse- 
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quence of his standing in the ser- 
vice, and the quantity of tobacco he 
had smoked, to appear on terms of 
familiarity with Harkett, addressed 
him as ‘ old fellow ;’ and introduced 
our hero to him. Harkett could tell 
avy man’s weight to an ounce, and 
he mentally decided during the in- 
troduction that John would ride 
just under eleven stone and a-half 
in a four-pound saddle. 

‘Brought your horses with you ?” 
inquired Mr. Harkett, who having 
four himself (which was the precise 
number the rest of the regiment 
mustered among them), always af- 
fected to look on their possession as 
a matter of course. 

John’s heart sank within him. 
He saw at once there was a great 
gulf fixed between him and a man 
who could talk with such nonchalance 
of an indefinite stud. But he said 
he hadn't brought them with him, 
which was quite true. 

‘ Ah!’ rejoined Mr. Harkett, 
keeping up the fiction, ‘you'll find 
the stabling pretty good here, but 
it’s difficult to get grooms. Ifyou 
want anything to drive I can let you 
have a dog-cart cheap.’ 

John thought there must be some- 
thing very delightful in being able 
to buy and sell dog-carts in that off- 
hand way; but, thanking him for 
the offer, he said he didn’t want 
one. 

Here Mr. Harkett turned to Mr. 
Dingle, and described to him a course 
of treatment he was putting his 
brown mare through; to which that 
gentleman, who was profoundly ig- 
norant of the science of horse-flesh, 
and didn’t know whether the head or 
the hock was the seat of glanders, 
listened with great interest, and gave 
it his entire concurrence. Mean- 
while John was speculating on what 
Harkett could do with all those 
whips, for he had four tandem, three 
gig, and seven riding-whips, in a 
rack over the fireplace. Above these 
hung an oil painting, in which he 
was represented riding histraditionary 
horse, Longbow, over a stream which, 
unless the artist had made an error 
in the perspective, must have been 
about the width of Regent Street; 
and round the walls were ranged a 
series of coloured prints, descriptive 
of some great steeple-chase, in each 
of which horses and their riders 
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appeared in the most unusual rela- 
tive positions, the jockey being for 
the most part every where except in 
the saddle. Sometimes he was pre- 
ceding his horse down an abyss 
apparently bottomless, while a more 
successful opponent flying over them 
calmly watched their progress to- 
wards the centre — sometimes the 
rider was lying on his back, and the 
steed grovelling before him in an 
attitude of blind adoration. Harkett 
saw John looking fixedly at one of 
these, and remarked that he had had 
a devilish good book on that steeple- 
chase. 

‘Were you at it?’ he inquired of 
John, who might have been about 
eleven years old at the time it took 
place. 

3ut John, disregarding this fact, 
owned with much secret shame that 
he had not been there, though he 
said it in a way to lead the questioner 
to infer that he had been kept away 
by mere accident, and had seen{plenty 
of others. 

‘It was a pretty thing, said Mr. 
Harkett, ‘a very pretty thing. I 
owned a mare once, own sister to the 
winner — that chestnut horse you see 
there ridden by Oliver. He offered 
to take five to three about it; but I 
knew he was safe to win, and told 
him so.’ 

John began to look on Mr. Har- 
kett with great respect ; he was evi- 
dently a personification of the genius 
of the English turf, and it would not 
have surprised him to find that he 
was the editor of Bell’s Life which 
lay on the table. On a bookcase 
near were all the sporting magazines 
that ever were published elegantly 
bound, and two-and-thirty volumes 
of the Turf Register ; above these, on 
the wall, was nailed a horse-shoe, 
which might have been mistaken for 
a charm against witchcraft, thereby 
exposing Mr. Harkett to a charge of 
superstition, had not a label under- 
neath proclaimed that it had once 
shod a celebrated winner of the 
Derby. This relic, indeed, the owner 
valued above any other possession, 
regarding it with as much reverence 
as a Carmelite does the toe-nail of 
the Baptist. 

Mr. Harkett now began to feel 
uneasy about the brown mare, and 
announced his intention of paying 
her a visit; on which Dingle, who 
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would have gone to see anything 
that had been proposed to him, of- 
fered to bear himcompany. So they 
ayreed to go to the stable, dropping 
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John at the mess-room, which they 
observed he might like to see, on 
their way. 


Cuapter VIII. 


The mess-room was a large apart- 
ment, with a very small fireplace, 
and walls stained the colour of blot- 
ting-paper. There were four officers 
in it, to whom John was introduced, 
and the circumstance of his being 
chaperoned by Harkett was very 
much in his favour, causing Old- 
style, the junior ensign, who had 
joined about three months before 
John, to regard him as asuperior 

rson; for the halo with which Mr. 

larkett was in his eyes surrounded 
tinged all whom he patronised with 
glory. Standing with his back to 
the fire was a corpulent man with a 
white head, whose manner was the 
very reverse of what John had yet 
experienced; for whereas all the 
others had received him as if they 
were very old gentlemen indeed, to 
whom the forms of life had become 
wearisome from repetition, Major 
Rellick welcomed him with courteous 
humility. The major was a bachelor 
about fifty-five years of age: all his 
contemporaries had long since mar- 
ried or left the service, and having 
no resources whatsoever within him- 
self, he was obliged to conform to the 
tastes of his young associates, and was 
consequently an old boy. He took 
an interest in all their proceedings: 
would trot round their rooms half- 
a-dozen times a-day, gossiping away 
about their bets and their love affairs, 
and giving them instructions in im- 
morality in a way at once admoni- 
tory and fraternal, like Mentor and 
Telemachus inone. He would mark 
for them at rackets for hours toge- 
ther, and was constantly in the 
billiard-room, though the arch of his 
figure prevented him from approach- 
ing the table near enough to handle 
acue. Although the poor old gen- 
tleman must have been in reality 
‘very lonely and dismal, he was 
always ina state of galvanic hilarity ; 
he was delighted to be joked with on 
any subject except his white head or 
his waist, and a charge of laxity in 
his morals never failed to excite a fit 
of chuckling ending in temporary 
asphyxia. In early life he had served 
im the Peninsula, and was conse- 
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quently as intimately acquainted with 
the science of wat as a printer's 
devil is with literature; but this, 
and all other dignifying advan- 
tages of rank and experience, he 
voluntarily laid aside to assume an 
aged juveuility, which suggested the 
idea of a patriarch playing at mar- 
bles. 

Captain Jessamy, lounging on a 
sofa near, put some questions to John 
with languid politeness, and on find- 
ing what county he came from, 
asked him if he knew Sir Frederick 
Toplofty, the Lord-lieutenant of it ? 
Now John could scarcely be said to 
know him, inasmuch as his acquaint- 
ance with Sir Frederick was limited 
to distant admiration of him when 
appearing at the county town as 
high sheriff, foreman of the grand 
jury, proposer of a county member, 
or in some other exalted public cha- 
racter. But the question caused him 
to perceive that Captain Jessamy 
was very highly connected; and 
Ensign Oldstyle, who had suspected 
it previously, was now confirmed in 
the impression. Mr. Puddicombe 
was sitting on the table reading a 
newspaper, which he handed to John, 
telling him there was a capital crim. 
con. in it—a remark that caused the 
major to crack one or two indecorous 
jokes, winking at the same time at 
our hero, who was much puzzled at 
his superannuated gambols. 

While John pretended to read the 
paper, he was mentally comparing 
his companions in arms with the 
ideas he had formed of them from 
reading their names in the Army 
List, and found they were altogether 
different. What he most wondered 
at was, that they all appeared to 
have nothing to do—at least all 
except Puddicombe, who was on 
duty, and he grumbled at it, gettin 
up at the sound of a bugle not at al 
in the way poetically ascribed to the 
war-horse, but putting on his belt in 
an exhausted manner, and saying he 
must go to that infernal parade. 
From having as yet seen nothing but 
listlessness in the barracks, John 
came to the conclusion that they 
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were all deficient in energy, in which 
he was much mistaken. It was 
merely the soporific influence of the 
atmosphere surrounding the Castle 
of Indolence which overpowered 
these warriors. 

For instance, Harkett, though his 
talk was of horses only, had energy 
enough, combined with a keen per- 
ception of self-interest, to have made 
him, if these qualities had been pro- 

tly directed, a great Financial 

former. In fact he displayed, in 
the narrow field he had for exercising 
his genius, great talent for finance ; 
though of expensive habits, no man 
could live more frugally, as he never 
aid his debts, on account of which 
be had frequent conflicts with tailors 
and other tradesmen, who were for 
the most part defeated with great 
loss. 

Then—talking of energy, — why, 
at that moment Captain Plodde was 
seated in the very next room .ex- 
pending in professional pursuits zeal 
and application sufficient to discover 
the philosopher's stone, having a 
military work between his elbows, 
while his hands supported a forehead 
which looked high because it was 
bald. He was a man of immense 
conscientiousness, which would not 
allow him to rest contented as a 
earpet-knight, and accordingly he 
read hard all day long at Aides 
Mémoires, Principles of Strategy, 
works on fortification, drill books, 
and improvements in percussion- 
locks — branches of science which, 
however valuable professionally, are 
merely private approaches, not lead- 
ing anywhere else, and having no 
great tendency to enlarge the mind. 

Yotwithstanding his _ strategical 
studies he was a very artless man, 
exposing his weak points with per- 
fect unreserve to the shafts of sub- 
altern satire. He resembled a great 
hoard of warlike information, which 
unfortunately was locked up and the 
key lost: nobody else ever got any 
enlightenment from his researches, 
and there were some who questioned 
if he himself was the better for them. 
Heaven knows what became of it all ; 
he was a perfect quicksand, over which 
the tide of information flowed regu- 
larly and copiously, yet, half an hour 
after, there he was yellow and dry— 
without even a shell to shew. The 
only thing he appeared to have ac- 
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~— was a superstitious veneration 
or the ancient Romans, so strong as 
to give rise to a rumour in the regi- 
ment that his private hours were 
spent in a toga. 

Lieutenant Frowsty, who lived 
down stairs, also read very hard, 
being a devoted student of the light- 
est literature of the day, which is of 
gossamer delicacy of texture. He 
was then deep in a recondite work 
on Snobs, which had recently made 
its appearance. 

But the mental activity of the 
regiment was not all expended on 
theory. There were two practical 
men, who were carrying on vigorous 
sieges at that moment in the draw- 
ing-room of a villa about a mile 
from the town. One of these, Cap- 
tain Lothaire, was considered by his 
female acquaintance a very handsome, 
pleasing person; in which opinion 
there was one individual besides who 
cordially agreed. He was seated on a 
sofa by a young lady, to whom he 
was whispering something that made 
her smile and blush, and call him a 
naughty man: his was a dashing, 
Indian style of warfare, and he gene- 
rally took places by storm. In a 
corner of the room Ensign Frelove 
was seated on a low stool, holding a 
handful of coloured worsteds, with 
which he was supplying a younger 
lady, with a profusion of ringlets, 
who was engaged in working a mag- 
nificent piece of tapestry, representing 
a female (whose features had the 
squareness peculiar to works exe- 
cuted in that material) carrying a 
pitcher: this when finished was in- 
tended to adorn Mr. Frelove’s easy 
chair, a fact he feigned to be totally 
unaware of. His mode of attack was 
altogether different from Lothaire’s 
—he was more prone to blush him- 
self than to make a lady blush ; and, 
though he had sat down before the 
place months previously, he could not 
yet flatter himself that he was master 
of the outworks, the garrison making 
sorties in all directions with as much 
audacity as if there were no army of 
observation in the neighbourhood. 
In the ensign’s pocket at that very 
moment were three pairs of white 
kid gloves with laced edges, two 
rings (a turquoise and a cat’s-eye), 
and a copy of Mrs. Hemans’ works, 
all of which he had purchased at 
different times with the intention of 
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presenting them to the young lady 
with the ringlets, but had allowed 
them to accumulate in consequence 
of a diffidence he felt about lay- 
ing his offerings on the shrine of the 
goddess. Besides these, he had in a 
secret drawer at his quarters a richly 
ornamented parasol and a laequered 
workbox, procured with the same 
intentions, but left at home on 
account of their size rendering them 
inconvenient to carry about with 
him, especially in uniform. 

However these characters may ap- 
pear to differ, they are all natural 
offspring, got by the same mode of 
life out of various temperaments. 
John’s first opinion of them (and I 
dare say the reader’s also) was un- 
favourable, but he soon discovered 
that military men amongst military 
men have a strange fancy for wear- 
ing the wrong side of their minds 
outward,—that almost all are far 
better than they seem. Natural 
emotions and good qualities are care- 
fully suppressed, and when they ap- 
pear it is in spite of the proprietors ; 
but they are only under a bushel, 
not extinguished. His comrades, as 
John soon found, were all very 
obliging, good-natured fellows,—ex- 
cept, perhaps, Harkett, who was too 
sagacious to possess these minor qua- 
lities. 

About one o'clock there was 
luncheon, the arrival of which was 
hailed with much delight, as it af- 
forded legitimate and pleasing occu- 
pation, and they lingered fondly over 
it long after they had lost the power 
of eating any more. Afterwards, 
Oldstyle, who still saw John through 
the brightening medium of Harkett, 
volunteered to take him into the 
town. During the walk our hero 
perceived from his companion’s man- 
ner that he had seen a great deal of 
the world, and had a profound insight 
into human nature, though he was 
two years younger than himself. 
You couldn't entrap him into an ex- 
pression of surprise, delight, anxiety, 
or any other ebullition of feelin 
whatsoever ; he was a beardless Stoic, 
which John afterwards found to be a 
character very common among the 
juniors of the army, giving them an 
immense advantage over him, poor 
fellow, who was still subject to the 
puerile emotions above mentioned. 
Great characters and events were 
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alluded to by Mr. Oldstyle in a 
manner that at once shewed his just 
appreciation of them, and his com- 
plete freedom from the dreamy and 
romantic influence of popular pre- 
judice ;, when he talked of these he 
stood over his subject. The merits 
of the Commander-in-chief as a ge- 
neral, Jenny Lind as a vocalist, and 
old Young as a commanding officer, 
were discussed in the same brief, 
nervous, trenchant style, and these 
characters at once stripped of their 
illusory reputation. With regard 
to less exalted themes Mr. Oldstyle’s 
deportment was that of an ancient 
roué, who, having drained the cup of 
pleasure to the dregs, had discovered 
that all was vanity and vexation of 
—_ which is a very desirable and 
elevating state of mind for youth, 
securing them against the chances of 
being taken in, shewing them things 
in their proper light, teaching them 
to.rise in the world by attempting to 
drag obstructing statues from their 
pedestals, and causing them to look 
down with fitting contempt on the 
unsophisticated. Accordingly,though 
John did not perceive any peculiar 
vigour in Mr. Oldstyle’s diction (for 
most of his criticisms were conveyed 
in the same phrases, a large propor- 
tion of which were expletives), and 
though his mode of settling a ques- 
tion was confined to simple assertions 
unsupported by any argument or 
illustration, yet he listened to him 
with uncriticising wonder, just such 
as he would have experienced at 
meeting a wrinkled infant with a 
grey head. 

Poor John ! the day, so long looked 
forward to, was one of humiliation; 
retracing it he could not recollect 
any observation of his which might 
not have been made by the meanest 
capacity. In the morning he had 
felt his wit brisk, sparkling, ready 
to blow the cork out of the bottle 
and foam over; but now it was flat, 
stale, unprofitable. If this sort of 
thing went on, how would he be 
able to write and tell Amy, in strict- 
est confidence, that he was ‘a great 
favourite with the regiment,’ illus- 
trating it with some triumphant 
scene? or his mother, that he ‘felt 
almost at home?’ At luneh he had 
made one or two epigrammatic at- 
tempts, but they had withered before 
they came to maturity for want of 
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a warm reception, leaving him 
ashamed of the miserable abortions. 
Where was the gay, elegant, dash- 
ing, glittering world, making duty 
and pleasure synonymous, that he 
had hoped to live in? Why, it 
was a very mirage, not merely re- 
ceding as he advanced, but vanishing 
altogether. 

The inhabitants of the barren re- 
gion were to him shrouded in impe- 
netrable mystery ; there was an abyss 
between him and them which pre- 
vented him from taking their alti- 
tude; and he knew not if they were 
— or pigmies. But wait a little, 

ohn, till experience and familiarity 
shall bridge the chasm, in which 
architectural operation your natural 
acuteness will be a capital founda- 
tion, and these hostile forces shall, 
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on close inspection, prove a flock of 
sheep. 

If John had been of the children 
of this present age, so wise in their 
generation, he would have felt none 
of this mortification. Oldstyle had 
not been disappointed. He knew 
beforehand that duty would be an 
infernal bore; that commanding 
officers, army regulations, and drills, 
were horrible instruments of op- 
pression; that his comrades would 
be, some of them, pretty good fel- 
lows, and some of them ‘ muffs’ and 
‘jolly greens.’ Military life had no 
hallucinations for this young Worldly 
Wiseman. But John wasarrayed in 
enthusiasm, romance, hero-worship, 
and the like gay, tropical garments, 
to go to the Arctic regions in,—no 
wonder he got frost-bitten. 


Cuapter IX. 


On going to his room to dress for 
mess, he found it almost habitable ; 
the furniture man had been exer- 
cising a necromantic influence. A 
soldier in fatigue-dress was on his 
knees before one of John’s packing- 
cases, and started up at his entrance. 

‘Oh,’ said John, ‘are you to be 
my servant ?’ 

‘ Sir, replied the man, with slow, 
dignified utterance, ‘I have been se- 
lected by the sergeant-major to fill 
that office, and I trust it will meet 
your approbation. I shall study, 
sir, to give you satisfaction.’ 

John stared at the fellow, won- 
dering where the deuce he had learnt 
Johnsonese. 

‘What's your name?’ inquired 
John. 

The man hesitated, probably to 
give a periphrastic turn to his reply ; 
but the subject not admitting of it, 
he simply answered that he was 
called Hubbard. 

John thought it a strange appel- 
lation, and wondered if he was de- 
scended from the historical female of 
that name, an episode in whose life 
has come down to us; for though 
the position she occupies in that frag- 
mentary biography is a solitary one, 
yet the fact of her being termed 
* Mother’ Hubbard has led antiqua- 
rians to suppose that she had issue. 

oe | shall. want my uniform un- 

ked, if you please, to go to mess 
in,’ said iin. 

‘ Sir,’ returned his grandiloqueut 


retainer, ‘I was previously aware of 
that, and you will find the correct 
articles of costume deposited on the 
bed.’ 

The man was evidently master of 
the English language. John felt 
quite embarrassed at being waited on 
by a person who could express him- 
self in that style, but having accepted 
the proffered accommodation of Din- 
gle’s room to wash in, he dressed 
himself and went to mess. 

Only four or five officers were 
seated at dinner when he entered, 
and took up an isolated position near 
the bottom; but they soon began to 
pour in, and filled the table. The 
major had a friend dining with him, 
whom, from the splendour of his 
uniform and the presence of a pair of 
brass spurs on his heels, John im- 
agined to be a colonel of cavalry, but 
on inquiry he found to be a store- 
keeper ; and a further acquaintance 
proved that the said storekeeper never 
parted with his spurs under any cir- 
cumstances, finding them an assist- 
ance, perhaps, in going up ladders and 
down slippery steps into cellars, whi- 
ther his duties occasionally took him. 
He who wants to see the pomp and 
circumstance of war pay sus- 
tained must go into the suburbs of 
the army. ‘The storekeeper had 
known the major in the Peninsula, 
and was fond of adverting to their 
early acquaintance, rather to the ma- 
jor’s annoyance, as he found retro- 
spection unpleasant and fatiguing. 
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It struck John that the regimental 
taste in jewellery was peculiar. Mr. 
Dingle came to dinner in a breast- 
pin, the head of which was a skull 
elegantly sculptured, in which he 
probably followed the gloomy philo- 
sophy of the ancient Egyptians, who 
used to have a mummy introduced 
at their feasts as a memento mori. 
Mr. Harkett’s pin was characteris- 
tically surmounted by a little gold 
horse-shoe, with rubies for nails; 
and Captain Jessamy wore a watch- 
guard of the same precious metal, 
with links so massive that, being a 
little man, he only wanted a gibbet 
at his back to complete the illusion 
of his being hung in chains. Cap- 
tain Lothaire’s most obtrusive orna- 
ment was a sweet pea, very like some 
growing outside the window at the 
villa; and Ensign Frelove wore in 
his bosom a white rose presented to 
him that morning, which exposed 
him to as much contumelious per- 
sonality as if he had been an ad- 
herent of the house of York got 
amidst a Lancastrian mob, so that 
before the fish was off the table his 
face became of a permanent red 
from the blushes running into one 
another. 

The chair on John’s right was taken 
by Captain Plodde, whom he had not 
seen before. This gentleman gazed 
earnestly at our hero, probably to 
see if he had anything of the ancient 
Roman about him ; but as John pos- 
sessed none of the characteristics of 
that interesting people, not even the 
nose, the survey must have been 
unsatisfactory. On his other side 
sat Trant, the senior lieutenant of 
the regiment, whom he also saw for 
the first time, but who addressed him 
with a kindness of manner that made 
him feel more at ease than he had yet 
done. 

During a lull, Harkett, sitting op- 
posite, thought it a good opportunity 
for completing the subjugation of 
our hero, and fastening him quite 
securely to his chariot-wheels. 

‘ You won't be able to get on in 
this place, Faunce,’ said he, ‘ without 
a drag of some sort. I'll let you see 
my dog-cart in the morning, and 
you shall have it a bargain,—dog- 
cart and devilish nice horse, well 
broke, both for seventy—cost me a 
hundred and ten.’ 

John was dreadfully embarrassed ; 
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he thought everybody was looking at 
him with a view of estimating his 
finances by his reply, and he knew 
Oldstyle’s eye was upon him. It is 
not improbable that he might have 
closed with the offer on the spot, 
thereby reducing himself to penury, 
had not Trant come to his relief. 

‘ Ts it the horse or the cart that’s 
well broke, Harkett ?’ inquired he ; 
‘for to my knowledge you’ve smashed 
the latter half-a-dozen times at 
least.’ 

Harkett was the man embarrassed 

now. 
‘ Ah,’ said he, grimly, ‘what a 
funny fellow you are, Trant! All T 
know is the cart cost me seventy 
pound.’ 

* You mustn't mind Harkett,’ said 
Trant, smiling, and turning to John, 
‘he has an idea that a dog-cart is a 
necessary of life, and it is well known 
that he came into the world with a 
pair of spurs on.’ 

Harkett was somewhat mollified 
by the indirect compliment conveyed, 
but he could have poisoned Trant’s 
sherry with pleasure. It is a sin- 
gular fact that these few words 
stripped John’s lion of his hide for 
ever. 

‘ He must have been the greatest 
infant prodigy since Pyrrhus, who 
was born with an entire set of teeth,’ 
said John, laughing. 

Captain Plodde pricked up his 
ears. 

‘ Pyrrhus was a great general,’ 
said he, in a tone of voice correspond- 
ent to the importance and originality 
of the remark. 

This was a more definite assertion 
than Captain Plodde usually ha- 
zarded, for his opinions were rather 
unsettled by studying the art of war 
from too many authorities. Indeed, 
tactics is an uncertain science, chang- 
ing with the age and the general ; 
oflate we have returned to a primeval 
simplicity of warfare, taking for a 
model the bull in the arena, who at 
the waving of a red rag shuts his 
eyes and goes in gallantly on the 
tauridor’s lance. 

‘ He was King of Epirus,’ resumed 
Captain Plodde, in a tone that would 
have suited the original biographer 
of the monarch when announcing the 
fact for the first time. 

‘Why, I always thought he was 
King of the Cannibal Islands!’ said 
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Puddicombe, who was a bit of a 
wag. 
‘ You are quite wrong,’ replied the 
captain, whose ignorance of modern 
ballad literature prevented him from 
seeing the levity of the remark ; ‘the 
people he ruled over were highly 
civilised, and had a scientific know- 
ledge of the art of war: they were 
only second to the Romans.’ 

‘ Talking of war, tremendous work 
the other day in India,’ said Major 
Rellick, from the other end of the 
table. 

‘It was a great battle, and the gene- 
ralship displayed sheds lustre on the 
British arms, said Captain Plodde. 

In this opinion he was perfectly 
sincere, for the battle was fought on 
ae the same principles ‘as 
>lodde himself would, probably, have 
adopted had he been in command of 
the forces. 

‘ Sharp work,’ said the major ; ‘no 
joking with those Indian rascals. I 
remember a little affair I was ‘en- 
gaged in myself, when they peppered 
us. They were posted on the other 
side of a nullah, and we were ordered 
to charge them, but we were devilish 
glad to get back again the best way 
we could.’ 

‘Your motto should be Nulla ves- 
tigia retrorsum, major,’ said Trant ; 
‘*we ran back again through the 
nullah.’’ 

* l-don’t know about mottoes,’ said 
the major, whose style of dialogue 
was desultory; ‘but I know I got 
my face infernally well scratched in 
the prickly-pear bushes.’ 

‘They plant the prickly-pear, I 
believe,’ observed Captain Plodde, 
thirsting for information, ‘ princi- 
pally on the berm ?’ 

‘Don't know, really, I never was 
there,’ returned the major, who, pro- 
bably, thought the question had re- 
ference cither to the Birman empire 
or the Burmese war. 

‘Ah, these things are nothing, 
Rellick, to what we used to see in 
the Peninsula!’ observed the store- 
keeper. ‘Do you remember the 
business on the road to Burgos, 
where the ammunition-waggon got 
blown up?’ 

*‘Of course I do,’ said the major ; 
‘and I recollect Picton riding up and 
saying that you much more richly de- 
served to be blown up’than the wag- 
gon for not getting it out of the way, 
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and accordingly he did blow you 
up. Here the major chuckled. 

* Ah, to be sure, Picton was there!’ 
said the storekeeper ; ‘Tom Picton, 
we used to call him: a fine fellow 
was old Tom.’ 

John now thought that dining at 
mess was beginning to be something 
like what he had anticipated, and 
with the aid of a few glasses of wine 
saw things in a more cheerful light. 

‘Picton was a great general, 
chimed in the sepulchral voice of 
Plodde, with whom the recurrence 
of this remark appeared to have 
become a disease. 

* Equal to Pyrrhus, do you think ?” 
inquired Puddicombe, facetiously. 

Plodde saw the importance of the 
question, and prepared ‘to discuss it, 
clearing for action with a preliminary 
hem. 

‘In order to compare these two 
masters of the art of war,’ said he, 
‘we must first , 

Here he was interrupted by a cry 
of * Legs, legs!’ which was an inti- 
mation that he had better deliver his 
oration standing; but as the second 
course was just come on the table, 
and the servants were in the room, 
he didn’t think proper to comply. 

After this they had a discussion 
about a boat-race to come off shortly, 
in which some of them were engaged 
to pull. Sykes, a lieutenant of the 
regiment, who would do anything of 
asporting nature at anybody’s desire, 
had been commanded to take an oar 
in this match, and was now in sharp 
training, the acme of which consists 
in pulling all day and eating nothing. 
He was public property. During 
dinner every man’s eye was upon 
him, and what was strange, all ap- 
peared to know what he must n't eat, 
though nobody informed him what 
he was to subsist on. 

‘ Sykes,’ said one, ‘that mock- 
turtle is poison for you.’ 

Sykes sent it away. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the major, 
‘excuse me, but I feel too much in- 
terest in our success to send you any 
fish !’ 

Sykes submitted. 

‘Good God, Sykes,’ said Harkett, 
who, as a sporting man, was expected 
to be one of the umpires, ‘can you 
be helping yourself to veal cutlets ? 
Mess waiter, remove Mr. Sykes's 
plate!’ 
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An attempt upon the joint was 
frustrated in like manner, and when 
he privily made an effort to eat some 
plum- pudding, pep i who was to 
be cockswain, and who had made a 
hearty dinner, was heard to state, 
that ‘if Sykes went on feeding in 
that beastly way he should be for 
giving the thing up.’ Sykes was so 
appalled that he didn’t even ask for 
cheese. But a worm will turn when 
trodden on, and so did Sykes. The 
next day, after mutinously asserting 
that he ‘ wasn’t going to be starved,’ 
he ingloriously went out of training, 
breakfasting openly on beefsteak and 
mufiins. 

After dinner Lothaire and Frelove 
rose together, being engaged to drink 
tea at the villa, and left the room 
amid a shower of delicate raillery, at 
which the captain smiled compla- 
cently, while Frelove’s complexion 
grew positively apoplectic, especially 
when all the dessert-spoons on the 
table were held up as symbols of 
himself,—an emblematic proceeding 
which had originated with Mr. Pud- 
dicombe. Trant, too, went off some- 
where, which John was very sorry 
for, as he had found him a most 
agreeable companion; and Plodde 
departed to his room to study an in- 
teresting dissertation on a new me- 
thod of preparing pipeclay. Then 
the rest drew together, and over the 
second cannon (a warlike term for a 
certain quantity of wine) the major 
became terribly indecorous, conjuring 
upscenes of his youth and early man- 
heod remarkable for graphic pru- 
riency ; while the storekeeper related 
occurrences of the Peninsular war not 
to be found in either Napier or 
Alison, but which must have been 
more authentic than the accounts of 
these latter historians from the ad- 
vantages which the familiarity he 
appeared to have enjoyed with the 
British commanders gave him. As 
the decanters went round these nar- 
rations became of more startling and 
remantic interest, till at last the his- 
torical seemed to merge in the fabu- 
lous, and his hearers might have 
fancied themselves listening to a de- 
spatch from Mexico during the late 
war, 

On adjourning to the anteroom a 
whist-table was made up, consisting 
of the major and the storekeeper, 
neither of whom could play at all, 
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even when quite sober; Harkett, 
who would have preferred chicken 
hazard, blind hookey, or unlimited 
loo, yet thought this slow work was 
better than nothing; and Oldstyle, 
who having throughout carefully 
trumped his partner's a cards, 
and scrupulously returned his ad- 
versary’s lead, did not meet with the 
success his bold play merited, but 
lost about a month's pay before sup- 
per. At that meal, the conversation 
having turned on sporting matters, 
Harkett backed his bay horse Stun- 
ner to leap five foot six of timber, 
and was taken up by one of his 
juniors, who, probably, thought the 
chance of his vacancy worth the 
money. 

It is strange how the capabilities 
of man and horse increase under the 
influence of brandy-and-water. ‘The 
animal notorious for blundering and 
refusing is, when seen through an 
alcoholic medium, a Pegasus, a Lot- 
tery; and the rider, who, perhaps, 
got thrown out in hunting him that 
morning, wonders what the deuce 
made him crane at that fence and 
afterwards go round to the gap, wish- 
ing he had to do it again, he’d shew 
‘em the way over! Vast numbers of 
hopeless bets are caused by this de- 
lusive liquor, and it is fortunate when 
they end without the perdition of 
souls. Certainly Harkett would not 
have laid the wager before dinner, 
for Stunner was an uncertain horse, 
and he was not the man to ride him, 
as, notwithstanding his sporting pro- 
pensities, he was nervous in the sad- 
dle, and generally ‘ primed,’ Ze. got 
himself slightly elevated by liquor, 
before an equestrian exhibition. But 
the bet was made, and there was no 
help for it. 

The remainder of the night, or 
rather the early part of next morn- 
ing, left but an indistinct impression 
on John’s mind. He had a recol- 
lection of a hot, close room, lit by 
candles burning dimly through the 
mist ; a strong smell of tobacco and 
liquor; and a whist-table tenanted 
by four apparitions only visible from 
the shoulders downward, their heads 
being wrapped in vapour. He also 
discovered in the morning that he 
had gone to bed in his trousers and 
boots ; but though unable to account 
for this, he remembered having fallen 
asleep with the conviction that the 
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evening had been a very jolly one, 
and the fun, especially after supper, 
capital ; and that he was at perfect 
peace and charity with all mankind, 
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particularly Major Rellick, who was 
the impersonation of affable expe- 
rience. 


Cuarrer X. 


I have said before that John 
Faunce’s nature was elastic under 
disappointment ; but one cannot see 
one’s fairyland vanish, like a dream 
of the night, with a laugh and a light 
heart. For the last year he had 
been figuring in a magnificent ro- 
mance, the characters, events, and 
gay scenery of which his fancy had 
supplied with a facility that made 
the brilliant composition a labour of 
love ; for a whole twelvemonth that 
ardent soul had been revelling in a 
vision, the fabric of which was base- 
less. 

Yet his spirits rose again as he felt 
the pressure of his new uniform; a 
pressure unpleasant in after-life, and 
tending to apoplexy, but at this period 

rateful as the clasp of a soft white 

and. He fancied he might have 
been deceived ; perhaps he had ex- 
pected too much; besides, he had 
seen but little of his companions, and 
they would yet be all he had antici- 

ted; and, if it came to the worst, 

e should be all the more free to 
study his profession. 

The first part of it which he 
studied was rudimental enough, con- 
sisting of marching drill, manual and 
platoon, and sword exercise, all of 
which, I lament to say, he tired of in 
a day or two. In this he differed 
from Plodde, who took wonderful 
pleasure in such pursuits; and when 
any alteration in fire-arms or the 
mode of handling them was intro- 
duced, would get a book of instruc- 
tions and drill himself by the hour 
very severely and critically, calling 
out sharply, ‘As you were!’ when 
he did not go through a manceuvre 
satisfactorily, and sometimes even 
stigmatizing his own performance ofa 
movement by the remark, ‘ Very bad, 
indeed, sir!’ But, unhappily, though 
with this example before him, John’s 
zeal did not extend to the lower 
branches of the art ; and he rejoiced 
when the sergeant who was his in- 
structor in them reported him com- 
plete in his drill. 

In his new mode of life John was 
at first quite unable to settle down to 
any thing ; feeling, moreover, track- 


less and without a guide. But though 
his visions had faded, he still clung 
to a methodical belief that he was im 
a gay, delightful profession, just as a 
man may keep his morality for a 
short time after his religion is gone- 
He acted up to this superstition by 
attempting various recipes for jollity- 
He fraternized with any and all of 
his comrades; sat with Dingle for a 
whole forenoon together, imagining 
that his silence might be mental ab- 
straction, and his apathetic manner 
the result of a dreary philosophy ; 
and received old Rellick’s visits, with 
which he was favoured sometimes 
_two or three times a-day, as a very 
“high honour, listening attentively to 
the anecdotes of the immoral veteran, 
which, next to their grand charac- 
teristic, were principaliy remarkable 
for entire absence of point. It was, 
perhaps, unlucky for John that Trant 
went on leave on the day following 
our hero's arrival in barracks. 

3y the especial favour of Fortune 
he rose at once to a position in re- 
gimental esteem which mere intellect 
could never have obtained for him. 
It chanced in this way. 

On the morning fixed for the de- 
cision of Harkett’s wager, a deputa- 
tion waited on that gentleman to re- 
mind him of it ; a necessary measure, 
as it happened, for he appeared to 
have forgotten it altogether. Being 
at length persuaded that he must 
play or pay, he went reluctantly to 
the stable, followed by the rest in 
procession, of whom John was one, 
to get Stunner saddled for the per- 
formance. Each of Harkett’s stud 
was remarkable for some peculiarity 
which would have caused the gene- 
rality of purchasers to shun the ani- 
mal, but which he applauded as a 
particular excellence. One was & 
puller, certain to kill anybody who 
dared to ride him without a Chifney 
bit. Another was an equine pro- 
gressionist, that, in noble emulation 
of the human species, had a way of 
walking on his hind legs rather em- 
barrassing to a timid horseman, and 
was, consequently, ridden with @ 
martingale, which restricted his 
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sphere of observation to the bit of 
ground between his forefeet. Another 
was an old hunter called Demos, got 
by Flippancy out of Humour, once 
a famous Irish horse, but now become 
a hack in his oldage. He had some 
queer tricks; for instance, to catch 
him when out at grass, you must take 
in your hand a sieve or empty corn- 
measure (a lock of hay wouldn't do), 
when he would immediately come up 
and allow himself to be haltered ; 
then, before being mounted, he al- 
ways required to be patted and called 
*Poor old fellow.’ Sometimes he 
would take the bit in his mouth and 
be off like split—no holding him ; 
sometimes he would rear, and fall 
back on his rider; and he always 
shied at a red rag, or the glitter of 
steel. Though very good across 
country, he had a way of unexpect- 
edly balking a fence in mid career, 
leaving his rider to shoot over his 
head; a feat he once performed in a 
little burst over the Widow M‘Cor- 
mack’s estate, on which occasion he 
was badly ridden by one O’Brien. 
Stunner shared this last peculiarity 
with him, which rendered him par- 
ticularly unsafe in a case like the 
present. 

The horse was brought out, and 
Mr. Harkett got into the saddle with 
a very determined face, but with the 
feelings of Mazeppa. There were 
some preliminary adjustments of 
stirrups and other minor points, and 
then they repaired to the scene of 
action, wien Harkett’s antagonist in 
the wager was engaged in measuring 
with his pocket-handkerchief the 
height of a fence put up for the oc- 
casion in the middle of a long strip 
ofturf behind the stables. All being 
found correct, Stunner was put at 
the leap, and went up very boldly 
to within a couple of yards, when he 
dashed round so short as nearly to 
squeeze Harkett against the palisades 
at the side. Again he went at it with 
the same result. If oaths or whip- 
cord could have persuaded the re- 
fractory animal, the leap would have 
been accomplished; for the rider, 
with much profane remonstrance, 
lashed him into a lather of foam, and 
most of the spectators were persuaded 
that it was none of Harkett’s fault if 
he didn’t win the bet: but Stunner 
knew better, and was quite certain 
that he couldn't oblige Mr. Harkett 
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more than by declining the fence. At 
last, in a very decided refusal, the 
rider’s leg was jammed so hard against 
the palisades, that he declared himself 
compelled to dismount. 

I oe mentioned that John was a 
good rider. I can’t say much for 
his judgment ; but his seat was capi- 
tal, and his pluck undoubted. He 
would charge a wall, having, for 
aught he knew, a quarry on the other 
side, with a reckless courage which, 
had he possessed the additional re- 
quisite of a green old age, might 
have qualified him for an Indian 
general. Burning to distinguish 
himself, he now came forward and 
offered to ride Stunner at the leap. 
Harkett was at first astonished 
at his presumption, but at length 
consented, granting him a rather 
ungracious permission to break his 
neck if he chose. So John mounted, 
and taking a preliminary canter 
round the barrack-square to soothe 
the horse, put him at the fence. 
When Stunner caught sight of it, he 
zigzagged and snorted, intending to 
refuse this time on his own account ; 
but he felt his rider was in earnest, 
and a cut of the whip and a lift at 
the right moment sent him over, 
much to his own astonishment and 
that of the spectators, touching the 
top rail with his fore and hind legs. 
Instead of testifying any gratitude to 
John for winning him the wager, 
Harkett hated him on the spot ; and 
fancying himself a deposed monarch, 
he at once, with a morbid sensitive- 
ness unusual in modern royalty 
(whicly has shewn a calm philosophy 
under reverses, and a happy faculty 
of yielding to circumstances), wrote 
to his agents to negotiate an ex- 
change. 

So John rose on the ruins of 
Harkett’s despotism into all the 
popularity of a new-made president. 
He was, in particular, courted by a 
party to whom a character for in- 
formation or genius would simply 
have made him contemptible. This 
consisted of a few daring spirits who 
had pierced, with intuitive sagacity, 
the mystery of the savoir vivre, at 
the head of whom were Larkins and 
Dashwood, a couple of subalterns 
who had never noticed John until 
now, and he, immensely flattered b 
their patronage, entered at once wit 
characteristic ardour into their method 
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of enjoying life. These gentlemen, 
despising tea and such-like emascu- 
lating liquids, always drank beer at 
breakfast, after the good old Eliza- 
bethan fashion, generally coming to 
parade slightly imebriated. Then, 
being great patrons of the ring, they 
would take lessons in boxing ; or hire 
a drag and drive through the town, 
one of them blowing a horn, to the 
great terror and admiration of the 
inhabitants, and consequent exalt- 
ation of the army in public esteem, 
which prestige they would aug- 
ment after mess by sallying forth 
in all manner of epicene costumes 
and defying the constabulary. From 
these predatory expeditions they 
returned laden with the ordinary 
trophies of door-knockers, sign- 
boards, and scrapers, varied by occa- 
sional emblematic mural adorn- 
ments, such as the gilt pestle and 
mortar from over the druggist’s 
door; a Brobdignagian Wellington 
boot, with a preternaturally high in- 
step and no calf, which it took eight 
of them to carry ; and a great patten, 
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also symbolic of the proprietor’s 
craft, which might have belonged to 
the spouse of the wearer of the said 
boot. On one occasion, flushed with 
a slight success they met with in 
fasion a policeman’s hat over his 
eyes with impunity, they carried by 
secret assault the Black Lion him- 
self, who had from time immemorial 
stood on his hind legs over the door 
of the principal hotel, apparently in 
the act of delivering a cricket-ball 
which he held in his fore-paw. 
They afterwards attacked the sign- 
board of the Royal Oak, which had 
long excited their cupidity, whereon 
a couple of Republican troopers were 
seen prancing with long spears be- 
neath a tree, from amid the branches 
of which King Charles looked fur- 
tively out, wearing on his head a 
crown, as is customary with fugitive 
monarchs. In this latter action they 
were repulsed with some loss ; three 
of their number, of whom John was 
one, being captured and lodged in 
the cage. 


Cuapter XI. 


Puddicombe, who was accused of 
breaking a policeman’s head with his 
own truncheon, sent a note to 
Plodde, requesting him to act as his 
legal adviser, since his peculiar studies 
must have rendered him the best 
possible authority in cases of assault 
and battery. But John Faunce was 
weak enough to be ashamed of his 
part in the adventure, especially 
when his name appeared with the 
rest in a local newspaper, called The 
Commercial Patriot, under the head 
of * Military Outrage ;’ in which the 
editor demanded to know ‘if the 
lives, honour, and property, of Eng- 
lishmen were to be at the mercy of a 
ruffian soldiery?’ This paragraph 
(which greatly diverted the other 
parties alluded to) had so wide a cir- 
culation, in consequence of its vigo- 
rous and manly language, that it 
found its way to St. Pyne’s, where 
the emotions it excited may be ima- 
gined from the following letter, 
written by Amy on the occasion :-— 

Dear Jacx.—Oh, how can I describe 
our distress at that shocking paragraph 
in the newspapers? But we are all con- 
vinced, of course, that some unprincipled 
person has made use of your name to 
screen himself from the consequences of 


his crime, except grandmamma, who 
persists in saying that you have been 
demoralised by the vile associates you 
must necessarily consort with, and that 
she shouldn’t be the least surprised if 
you ended by being transported! Isn’t 
it dreadful? When she said it mamma 
got up and left the room, and I was so 
shocked that I believe I cried ; but papa 
reassured us, by saying it was quite a 
common trick among old offenders to use 
other people’s names, and that he once 
knew a young man whose father cut him 
off with a shilling in consequence of a 
person, who was transported for picking 
pockets, having passed himself off for 
him. He desires if you have any diffi- 
culty in proving a something (I don’t 
quite understand, but it means you were 
somewhere else), that you will send for 
Townsend from Bow Street, who is used 
to such matters, and will set it right. 
He is writing himself, and will tell you 
more about it. Do send and relieve us 
quite, by saying you have rid yourself of 
the dreadful imputation. 

It would make you very conceited to 
know how much we miss you. Mamma 
does nothing but set your room to rights 
as if you were coming home in the 
evening, and I see papa’s spectacles get 
quite moist sometimes when he looks 
over your favourite books. For myself, 
I wish you at home all day long ; which 
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is very good in me, for I have risen into 
accidental importance in the family since 
your departure—now the sun is set they 
begin to think moonlight not a bad thing. 
But, ah, Jack! I shall be so glad to see 
you ; and there will be such lots of fruit 
this year, for the garden is one mass of 
pink and white blossom. By the bye, I 
am working you a waistcoat so magni- 
ficent, that on coming home you must 
be cautious about wearing it in the gar- 
den, or Tom Barry may shoot you for a 
jaypie. You don’t say in your letter to 
me how you like your brother officers ; 
and I want to know if any young lady is 
in love with you, which I don’t doubt, 
for in your uniform J think you irresist- 
ible, and I believe you have some such 
idea yourself. With kind love, dear 
Jack, 
Your affectionate, 
Amy Faunce. 


P.S. Fortinbras is very fat, and wants 
work ; Lancaster is thinner than he was, 
in spite of my petting—he certainly 
pines after you. 

Fortinbras was the young horse, 
the successor of Hamlet. Lancaster 
was a tom-cat of eccentric habits, and 
so prominent a personage at St. 
Pyne’s, that I know not how 1 for- 
got him. He was a descendant in 
the third generation of the one whose 
untimely fate I have recorded, and 
was originally called Whisker; but 
having become thin and gaunt from 
dissolute habits, his name was 
changed to Gaunt: this, by a natu- 
ral connexion of ideas, became John 
of Gaunt, and then the Gaunt being 
dropt he was simply John; but as 
there were two other Johns in the 
family this was found inconvenient, 
—the vicar sometimes answering 
when the cat was addressed, so that 
his Christian name was abandoned, 
and he was eventually known by the 
title of Lancaster. He was much 
attached to our hero, and would 
sometimes see him a mile or so on 
his way to town, waiting in the 
hedge till he came back. Consider- 
ing he had been brought up in a 
parsonage, he was a very immoral 
cat, having, immediately on coming 
of age, established a harem in the 
barn, which was generally well filled, 
and where he reigned despotic as the 
sultan. Another weakness was his 
attachment to young poultry, which 
he invariably kidnapped and ate 
when they happened to stray to any 
distance from the maternal wing. 
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As John did not know what re- 
ply to make to these inquiries from 
home (‘ home questions,’ Puddicombe 
called them), he thought it best to 
say nothing, and leave Time, the 
great unraveller, to solve the diffi- 
culty. The notoriety he and his 
companions had acquired put a tem- 
porary stop to their incursions into 
the town; but as their spirits would 
not stand bottling, they were allowed 
to flow into smaller channels within 
the precincts of the barracks, where 
they were principally vented in prac- 
tical jokes, for the most part directed 
against Plodde, who led the life of a 
dog. Forty times a-day his studies 
would be interrupted by messages 
from one or other of them, request- 
ing to borrow some irreligious work 
or popular novel, the name of which 
was an abomination to him. Then, 
handbills would be printed and 
posted up about the town, offering 
pecuniary rewards for the ‘ recovery 
of a Roman helmet, the property of 
Captain Plodde, supposed to have 
been lost by him when returning 
from a convivial meeting of the Odd 
Fellows’ Club,’——leading to the in- 
ference that Plodde had been intoxi- 
cated on the imaginary occasion. 
Great packages, too, would arrive 
directed to him, which were gene- 
rally found to contain nothing but 
pipe-clay ; and sometimes he would 
receive by the post a sealed parcel, 
with a note, ‘recommending to his 
attention the accompanying stand- 
ard work on strategy, —the said 
work being Jack the Giant Killer ; or 
a pocket spirit-flask, such as sports- 
men carry, alluded to as ‘a compen- 
dium of field fortification.” Though 
all attempts to trace the authors of 
these inventions were futile, Plodde 
guessed them with tolerable accu- 
racy, but never shewed other token 
of resentment than a lofty scorn, 
which would have become Corio- 
lanus. 

After John had assisted at a few 
grog parties in other fellows’ rooms, 
it occurred to him that he ought to 
return their hospitality. With this 
view, having ordered a supply of 
liquor from the mess, he hurried to 
his quarters immediately after dinner 
to prepare all things for the recep- 
tion of the guests, whom he had in- 
vited during the meal. On entering 
his apartment he beheld his retainer, 
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Mr. Hubbard, leaning against the 
table, on which he had upset the 
candles and a couple of bottles— 
next, in a very strange way, he stag- 
gered against the chest of drawers, 
knocking over the looking-glass and 
a few phials of scent and pomatum— 
then making a manly effort to reco- 
ver himself and stand upright, he 
dived into the fire, from which John 
rovidentially dragged him, before 
e had suffered any damage more 
material than a bald spot burnt on 
the crown of his head. John was 
very much shocked at this sudden 
attack, which he concluded was some 
sort of fit, and now remembered that 
he had frequently noticed his re- 
tainer’s utterance grow thick and 
indistinct towards evening, which he 
had attributed to a throng of ideas 
crowding each other on their way 
out, his expressions at the same time 
becoming so exceedingly learned as 
to be almost unintelligible. Deeply 
commiserating the unfortunate man, 
whose illness he now perceived to 
be periodical, he assisted him down 
stairs to the kitchen, where his wife 
and family dwelt. On their way 
thither, Mr. Hubbard several times 
manifested a disposition to descend 
the stairs head foremost, which John 
prevented, by holding him with hu- 
mane condescension round the waist; 
the sufferer, who was evidently 
wandering in his mind, muttering 
something about ‘another glass, —a 
hrase which he subsequently changed 
or ‘an additional supply of stimu- 
lants.. On arriving at the kitchen 
door, his wife, aroused by the clatter 
of their descent, was in waiting to 
receive them, and, as John thought, 
displayed very little feeling on the 
occasion. Being confided to her 
charge, Mr. Hubbard held on for a 
moment by the door-post to steady 
himself, and with a flash of his ancient 
dignity said, addressing John,— 
‘Sir, I do assure you that this 
unhappy occurrence is more to be 
attributed to sleep than to drink.’ 
Here his eloquence was cut short 
by a hiccup, and John, perceiving 
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the poor man to be delirious, at once 
sent for the surgeon of the regiment, 
who was just setting off to an even- 
ing party, requesting him to come 
with all speed. I lament to state 
that this person behaved in a very 
inhuman manner, merely saying, 
after looking at the sufferer, that 
‘the fellow was drunk, and ought 
to be sent to the guard-room.’ 
However, drunk or not, John was 
deprived of his services on this occa- 
sion, and had to make the necessary 
arrangements himself. Accordingly 
he went round all the rooms in the 
passage to collect glasses and chairs, 
and having put a kettle on the fire, 
sat down to await his guests. 

Presently they began to arrive in 
correct evening costume; that is to 
say, military from the waist down- 
ward, but the upper garments bear- 
ing a fanciful resemblance to those 
of sailors, coal-heavers, and gentle- 
men’s grooms in undress. For some 
time they sat and smoked with the 
gravity of a council of sachems; the 
chimney smoked, too, in a way that 
it surpassed their united efforts to 
rival till they were quite enveloped, 
and saw portions of each other’s faces 
only by glimpses; then, the window 
being opened to remedy this, admit- 
ted such a quantity of rain (for it 
was a wet night) as to drench those 
who were sitting on the window-seat 
to the skin, the draught at the same 
time putting the candles out, so that 
they were obliged to shut it again; 
and shortly the voice of the invisi- 
ble Puddicombe was heard to state 
that he was going up the chimney 
to get out of the smoke. Just as 
the mist began to clear, and they 
were growing very happy, there was 
a knock at the door, and a figure en- 
tered, inquiring in a voice that turned 
John into stone, if Mr. Faunce lived 
there? Dashwood, who fancied he 
recognised in the speaker a dun of 
his acquaintance, recommended him 
to walk off if he didn’t want to be 
shied down stairs ; but John, hurry- 
ing forward, seized the unknown by 
the hand—it was the Vicar! 
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LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A SCHEMER. 
[ Concluded. ] 


70. 22. Suggestions for the Suppres- 
N sion of Mendicancy.—If some 
practical steps be not speedily taken 
to destroy the begging nuisance, by 
punishing the sin of indiscriminate 
almsgiving and the crime of begging, 
all that was gained by the recent 
agitation in The Times newspaper 
will be in danger of being lost. 
There are two parties to the perpe- 
tuation of this nuisance—the givers 
and the receivers: if we would abate 
it we must punish both. And first, 
as to the punishment of the givers. 
Thave spoken of indiscriminate alms- 
giving asa sin; and such, if we mea- 
sure it by its effects, it certainly is. 
By creating a demand for objects of 
real or apparent distress, it has 
tempted half the idleness and cun- 
ning of the nation into the streets 
and highways; it has put hired child- 
ren into the arms of pretended mo- 
thers; whispered diabolical schemes 
of cruel compulsion into the ears of 
the farmers of juvenile beggars; 
freighted ship-loads of wretched Sa- 
voyards ; set up hotbeds and centres 
of fever in every town, and organ- 
ised a body of men to carry the pes- 
tilence into every part of the coun- 
try; given the gin-shops their best 
customers, and planted those who 
should have been worshippers of 
God at street corners on the day of 
rest and prayer ;—in a word, it has 
been the cause of an amount of suf- 
fering, sickness, and mortality, de- 
gradation, cruelty, and crime, which, 
could it be displayed before us in all 
its awful magnitude, would make 
the hair of every careless dispenser 
of charity stand on end. Such are 
the sad consequences of lowering a 
divine command, and the sacred law 
of love embodied in well-doing, to 
the low level of careless self-indul- 
gence, escaping from teasing impor- 
tunity, or saving itself from the 
labour of works of real charity. 
Now, in order that we may visit this 
great sin of indiscriminate aoner- 
ing with punishment, we must first 
convert it into a legal offence, in 
imitation of our ancestors, and in 

ursuance of the sound advice ten- 
ered to the readers of Fraser in the 


Plague of Beggars. In conformity 
with that ancient practice and mo- 
dern advice I would suggest, that 
any lady or gentleman convicted of 
giving money to a beggar should be 
tined five shillings for the first of- 
fence, ten shillings for the second, a 
pound for the third, five pounds for 
the fourth, and so on, in rapidly in- 
creasing progression: half of the 
fine to go to the poor-box at the 
police-oftice, and half to the informer : 
the police to have orders to arrest 
parties refusing to give their names, 
and to require their attendance be- 
fore the magistrate to give evidence 
as to the fact of money, or alms in 
whatever shape, having been given 
to, and received by, the mendicant. 
If this should work well, all well 
and good: but if it should prove in- 
operative, the nation would at least 
have solemnly protested against the 
great sin of indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing. In order to indicate the proper 
steps to be taken as regards the re- 
ceiver, it will be necessary to enter 
into some detail respecting the se- 
veral forms of mendicancy. Most of 
them will be found comprised under 
the four following heads :— 

1. Beggars proper, or those who 
ask alms without rendering any sort 
of public service, or pretending any 
useful occupation. 

2. Beggars musical. 

3. Beggars under the guise of 
street-sweepers. 

4. Beggurs under the guise of 
hawkers. 

The case of the first class of beg- 
gars, or those who excite compassion 
by tales of distress, hired children, 
real or pretended infirmities, and so 
forth, would be best met by the 
fining of the givers, and the whip- 
ping of the receivers, ifmen or boys; 
the close cutting of the hair, or shay- 
ing of the head, if females. Money 
found upon the person to be put 
into the poor-box. 

The second class of beggars, or 
beggars musical, must be similarly 
dealt with. But in addition, provi- 
sion should be made, by money 
taken from the poor-rate, for ship- 
ping back to their own countries all 
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Savoyards and other musical nui- 
sances. Punch and the tumblers 
might fairly be classed with beggars, 
and be proceeded against accord- 
ingly. I am sorry for Punch; but 
he is a nuisance closely allied to the 
begging tribe, and, though very co- 
mical, is very noisy, a provocative 
of crowds, and, therefore, an ally of 
thieves. 

The street-sweeping beggars can 
only be swept away by an enact- 
ment compelling the parishes, under 
heavy penalties, to proceed with- 
out delay to appoint persons, duly 
paid for their services, to keep the 
streets and crossings clean. All 
unauthorised parties to be treated as 
beggars. 

The hawking class of beggars will 
demand the strict enforcement of the 
law against unlicensed hawkers. So 
long as men may offer small articles 
for sale in the streets, they will make 
this a pretext for begging, and the 
entire suppression of mendicancy will 
be impossible. 

Lastly, the police ought to be em- 
powered to arrest all known beggars 
and vagrants, and all parties stand- 
ing about in the streets, or moving 
slowly through them, in attitudes, 
garbs, and guises calculated to ex- 
cite compassion. Policemen in plain 
clothes should, for this purpose, be 
scattered through the streets and 
thoroughfares of all our large towns. 

The only true principle of pro- 
cedure in this matter is to suffer no 
exceptions of any sort; but to de- 
stroy the accursed system root and 
branch, in all its forms, and under 
every possible disguise. If all the 
avenues to a life of idleness and fraud 
be not closely guarded, mendicancy 
will force itself through in some 
direction or other, and the unprin- 
cipled competition of idleness with 
industry will be perpetuated. So 
long as the Poor-law shall continue, 
the most tender-hearted and soft- 
headed among the soft Tommies and 
Tabbies (I use these slang phrases to 
shew the respect in which the beg- 
gars hold their patrons) need be 
under no apprehension lest a street- 
beggar should starve. If it is 
alleged that shame keeps the beg- 
gar from the workhouse, it is 
clear that the allegation is a mere 
fraud. A man who is not ashamed 
to beg is not sincere in pretend- 
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ing to be above applying to the 
workhouse in his extremity. A few 
years, or even months, of stern, but 
truly merciful, stringency in the 
matter of mendicancy would drive 
all persons really in want into the 
workhouse, and then we might begin 
to discuss the merits of our much- 
lauded Poor-law system. That the 
foregoing suggestions might be put 
in force, it would be necessary to 
embody them in one short Act of 
Parliament. It would, perhaps, be 
expedient to insert a clause in such 
Act of Parliament to the effect that 
wherever, in the ease of any railroad, 
commercial establishment, or public 
institution, a bye-law or regulation, 
written or printed, and publicly sus- 
pended, forbids the giving of money, 
parties offending against it should be 
punishable by fine as if the same 
had been given to a beggar. 

In the absence of legislation some- 
thing might be done to suppress 
mendicancy, if earnest people would 
give their attention to the subject. 
The nuisance of beggars, for instance, 
is severely felt by “the bakers and 
pastrycooks, whose shops are be- 
sieged by disgusting objects looking 
out for copper coin taken in change. 
This nuisance might probably be 
abated if the proprietor of the shop 
would suspend a printed notice to 
the following effect :—‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen are earnestly requested to 
assist the proprietor of this shop in 
putting down the nuisance of beggars 
who collect about the door by refus- 
ing to give them money. What 
better atonement could a rich man 
of leisure, who had repented of his 
folly and sin in creating beggars, 
make than have a few hundred such 
notices handsomely printed and sent 
round to the shops of the unfortu- 
nate tradesmen who suffer so severely 
in this way ? 

No. 23. A Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicancy.—The plague 
of beggars can never be destroyed 
by palliatives, however wisely de- 
vised. Prevention in this matter is 
emphatically better than cure. I 
would suggest, therefore, that, with 
this object of prevention, a society 
should be formed, whose duty it 
should be to publish cheap tracts 
upon the subject, and to petition the 
legislature from time to time in 
favour of the measures suggested in 
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the foregoing scheme, and such 
others as might appear expedient. 
Such an association would offer to 
those who may, in times past, have 
been guilty of the sin of indiseri- 
minate almsgiving an opportunity of 
evincing the sincerity of their re- 
pentance by the liberality of their 
contributions. Is there no idle, rich 
man, who will take this matter up? 
Without some such organisation the 
late agitation in the columns of The 
Times will prove a nine days’ won- 
der, and idleness will soon resume its 
unprincipled competition with in- 
dustry. 

No. 24. A Scheme for the gradual 
Abolition of the Poor-law.—The more 
I reflect upon the subject, the more 
firmly am I convinced that the 
Poor-law must be abolished. Its im- 
policy, inefficiency, inhumanity, and 
injustice, are becoming every day 
more glaring; and I cannot doubt 
that it is destined to suffer ere long 
the fate of the perfectly analogous 
labour-law of the abortive French 
Revolution of 1848. If the alter- 
native of its continuance for an 
indefinite period, or its immediate 
and summary abolition, were put to 
me, I should not hesitate in my 
choice ; for I am persuaded that the 
immediate suffering, and even loss of 
life, which might be the result of 
turning so many persons of all ages 
loose to shift for themselves would 
be amply compensated by the suffer- 
ings prevented, the lives saved, and 
the good effected in a single year. 
But happily so sudden a procedure 
is by no means necessary, and I am 
very far from advocating it. I 
would first modify and then rescind 
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the Poor-law, so as to occasion no 
distress to the existing recipients of 
the nation’s misplaced bounty, and 
no unnecessary qualms of conscience 
to those who conscientiously believe 
in this sort of legislation. I would, 
however, observe in passing, that one 
very cogent reason with me for be- 
lieving that even the entire and sum- 
mary abolition of the Poor - law 
would not occasion any appreciable 
distress, or, to speak more precisely, 
any balance of distress, among the 
people, is the ease and safety with 
which the last great change in that 
law was effected. The Poor-law 
Amendment Act of 1834 worked a 
great revolution in the social condi- 
tion of the poor throughout Eng- 
land—a revolution, the magnitude of 
which may be estimated by the sim- 
ple fact that, while in the year pre- 
ceding the passing of the Amend- 
ment Act the expenditure upon 
the poor amounted to 6,317,2551., 
that expenditure had fallen in two 
years to 4,044,741/.; so that, in 
that short space of time, upwards 
of two and a quarter millions of 
pounds had been diverted from pau- 
perism to honest industry, not only 
without injury to the population or 
danger to our institutions, but with 
great and manifest advantage to the 
community.* 

One other remark appears to be 
called for before I proceed to unfold 
my scheme. The nation has lately 
deliberately enacted a Poor-law for 
Treland ; a circumstance which would 
seem to brand with rare presump- 
tion a scheme for the abolition of 
Poor-laws in England. My answer 
and defence is this:—I do not see 


* The following table will repay perusal. Every line of it is suggestive ; and the 
increase of one and a quarter million in the ten years, from 1837 to 1847, ought to 
command attention :— 


Year ending March 25, 1832 


Sums expended for 
the relief of the poor. 


7,036,968 


(The year preceding the Poor-law Inquiry.) 


Year ending March 25, 1834 


6,317,255 


(The year in which the Poor-law Amendment Act passed.) 


Year ending March 25, 1837 ... 
Year ending March 25, 1847 


4,044,741 
5,298,787 


It is worthy of remark, that since 1834 there has been the same tendency to pro- 
gressive increase of the poor-rates, with, of course, occasional fluctuations, which 
shewed itself for some years previous to 1834. This increase was partly due to an 
increase of population, but, in a much greater degree, to the operation of the law 
itself in creating its own objects, and the agitation kept up in some of our leading 
journals in favour of that strange chimera—a humane Poor-law. 
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how, so long as England has a Poor- 
law, Ireland could, in common ho- 
nesty and justice, be left without 
one. The absence of a Poor-law in 
Ireland was a premium on the im- 
portation of Irish misery and Irish 
idleness to prey upon the English 
rate-payer. This circumstance, how- 
ever, does not aflect the general 
question of the expediency of Poor- 
laws. For my part, I rejoice that 
Ireland has a Poor-law; for we shall 
now be able to see in an exaggerated 
form the fatal effects of such a law 
ona people naturally idle, and, there- 
fore, less able to bear such a burden 
and resist such a temptation. The 
experience of an Irish Poor-law fol- 
lowing the lesson of an abortive 
French labour-law, will go far to 
convert England to what I cannot 
but regard as sounder and more 
truly humane views. 

As the advocates of an Irish Poor- 
law rest their case principally on the 
tendency of the law to consummate 
the ruin of all parties affected by it, 
and thus to transfer the property of 
the country to better Tonde and 
wiser heads, they ought, in common 
consistency, to release England from 
the burden of her own Poor-law ; 
unless, indeed, it is their wish, by a 
more gradual process, to consign the 
landed proprietors of England to the 
same fate, and transfer their broad 
acres to the cotton-spinners of Man- 
chester and the capitalists of our 
large cities. 

Now, then, to my scheme for the 
gradual abolition of the Poor-law. 

When, several years since, Mal- 
thus advocated the abolition of the 
Poor-law, the first step he proposed 
to take was to fix a period after 
which no child born into the world 
should have any claim upon the 
poor-rate. By this means the lapse 
of little more than one generation 
would suffice for its gradual extinc- 
tion. This was a a simple plan, 
and a very practicable one; but I 
fear that it is too simple and too 
practical for the spirit of our times. 
Timid politicians and cautious phi- 
lanthropists would unite in con- 
demning it. For them a substitute 
of equal money value, and of equal 
apparent humanity, must be pro- 
vided. 

Nevertheless, in common with 
Malthus (from whose theory of po- 
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pulation, by the bye, I wish to take 
this opportunity of dissenting, that 
I may not be supposed to be influ- 
enced by that theory in my present 
proposal), I would begin by fixing 
an early date, after which, no child 
born into the world should have any 
claim upon the poor-rate. As I 
should like to begin the last half of 
the present century well, I would 
suggest the month of January 1851. 
When I say that no child born after 
that date shall have any claim 
upon the poor-rate, I would not be 
supposed to speak of that claim as 
an advantage. I would rather say,— 
No child born after that date shall 
be exposed to the temptation and 
degradation of a Poor-law. This, 
then, is the first step. 

The second step would be to abo- 
lish the system of in-door relief in 
the case of the able-bodied pauper 
and vagrant, giving no relief to the 
vagrant in any case, and assisting 
the able-bodied pauper with money 
or provisions at his own residence— 
the expense in no case to exceed the 
estimated cost of the same party 
within the workhouse. 

The next thing to be done is to 
ascertain the amount actually ex- 
pended, year by year, in the mainte- 
nance of the poor. Any one who 
will take the pains to refer to the 
Reports of the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners will soon find that this is no 
easy matter. The Fourteenth Re- 
port, for instance, gives the ‘total 
expenditure for reliefto the poor,’ in 
1847, in one table, as 4,664,282/., and 
the ‘amount of money expended on 
relief, &c. of the poor,’ in another 
table, as 5,298,7871. After the closest 
examination, and the best consider- 
ation I can give to the subject, I am 
inclined to estimate the annual ex- 
penditure for the relief of the poor 
at about FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
This sum I propose to continue to 
raise for twenty years, subject to a 
moderate annual decrease presently 
to be pointed out. 

The sum of five millions may be 
conveniently divided into two parts ; 
consisting of one sum of four mil- 
lions expended upon the actual main- 
tenance of in-door and out-door 

r, and another sum of one mil- 
ion absorbed by various establish- 
ment and official expenses, vaccina- 
tion, and medical relief. Of this 
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latter sum of one million, I propose 
to set apart 25,000/. a-year for vac- 
cination expenses, and 225,000/. a- 
year for medical relief,* making a 
total of a quarter of a million de- 
voted to these two objects, and 
leaving a round sum of three quar- 
ters of a million for establishment 
and official expenses ; which last sum 
I propose to remit to the public in 
proportion to the saving effected by 
the system of progressive consolida- 
tion now to be explained. 

The workhouses once closed to all 
persons born after the specified date, 
and in-door relief being no longer 
afforded to vagrants or to the able- 
bodied of either sex, the in-door 
pauper population would be so far 
reduced as to admit of an immediate 
consolidation of unions to a certain 
limited extent. Wherever the po- 
pulation of two adjoining unions 
could be accommodated under one 
roof, it should be lawful for the more 
populous establishment to absorb 
the less populous. The union work- 
house which this act of consolidation 
had rendered unnecessary should 


be sold by auction, with the —. 
t 


tion of such portion of it as mig 

be necessary to accommodate the 
bed-ridden, and to serve as an hos- 
pital and dispensary for those hav- 
ing claims on the parochial funds. 
All other relief in the parishes of 
the defunct union workhouse would 
have to be cautiously administered 
in the form of out-door relief; and 
the children born previous to 1851, 
who became chargeable, must be 
sent to the nearest existing union. 

The same system of consolidation 
should be carried on year by year, 
first, in the case of existing work- 
houses, and then in that of the 
consolidated establishments, till at 
length the workhouses would be 
changed into small local hospitals, 
supported by the fund ofa quarter 
ofa million set apart for that pur- 

se, and increased, if necessary, to 
1alf a million. 

The workhouse officials displaced 
by these acts of consolidation should 
receive pensions till they could be 
employed in the new establishments, 
or in other branches of the public 
service. 


—_— 
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I would propose that the progres- 
sive saving thus effected in the ex- 

nses of the Poor-law staff should 

first appropriated to the support 

of the parochial hospitals, any sur- 
plus which might remain being re- 
mitted from time to time to the 
public. 

The four millions expended in the 
relief and maintenance of the poor 
would be subject to still more rapid 
diminution. I propose that the sav- 
ings effected in this manner should 
go to form a charitable fund, to be 
administered by the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, with the assistance of 
honorary commissioners conversant 
with our public charities. The Board 
thus constituted should be empow- 
ered to vote sums in aid of existing 
charities, on condition of their being 
open to Government inspection. The 
charities to which this Board might 
subscribe should be strictly defined, 
and should be of a nature Teast open 
to abuse, and tending most obviously 
to the prevention rather than the 
palliation of poverty and distress. 
The assistance rendered should be 
in the form of donation, and not of 
subscription ; and every effort should 
be used to render the money so ap- 
propriated an enduring substitute for 
a Poor-law. As the Sesttalile insti- 
tutions receiving aid would be al- 
ready provided with a staff of offi- 
cials, every farthing of the money so 
subscribed by the public would be 
expended in charity. 

Among the charities which might 
be most advantageously assisted, I 
would specify almshouses. Sums of 
money might be subscribed to build 
and endow additions to existing alms- 
houses, which additions might be 
used to receive the inmates of work- 
houses ripe for consolidation or ex- 
tinction, and to ensure the accommo- 
dation of all the aged and infirm, 
who would otherwise be chargeable 
to the poor-rates after the expiration 
of the twenty years allowed for the 

radual extinction of the Poor-laws. 

he additions to existing almshouses, 
no less than the contributions to all 
other charities, should be made on 
the distinct ae yp that all 
the money advanced will be ex- 
pended on the objects themselves, 


* The sum expended on vaccination in 1847 was 18,385/.; and on medical 


relief 79,5262. 
VOL, XXXIX,. NO, CCXXXIII, 
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and not ran the establishment ex- 
penses of the several institutions. 
It is only by availing itself of exist- 
ing staffs belonging to the several 
assisted charities that the nation 
could remit to the rate-payer the 
present heavy cost of poor-law esta- 
blishments. 

The twenty years, during which I 
have suggested that the five millions 
a-year spent in the relief of the poor 
should continue to be raised, being 
expired, this would be the state of 
things :—the most deserving charities 
of the country would have been 
largely assisted, and the place of the 
old union workhouses would be 
occupied by union hospitals, propor- 
tioned to the size of the several 
populations. The legislature would 
then be in a condition to pronounce 
the present poor-law system for ever 
abolished, and the claim of the de- 
stitute poor restricted to that most 
disabling and costly of all casualties 
—severe illness. As my scheme for 
the abolition of the Poor-laws has 
run to some length, I will recapi- 
tulate it in the shape of clauses of a 
suggested Act of Parliament :— 

1. A clause releasing all persons 
born after December 31, 1851, from 
the temptation and degradation of a 
Poor-law. 

2. A clause refusing relief to all 
vagrants, and restricting the relief of 
the able-bodied poor born previous 
to January 1851, to out-door relief. 

3. A clause empowering neigh- 
bouring unions to consolidate their 
establishments. 

4. A clause empowering the sale 
of union workhouses no longer in 
use, with the exception of such por- 
tions of the structures as might be 
required for the accommodation of 
the bed-ridden, and to serve as 
hospitals, 

5. A clause providing for the 
future employment of officials dis- 
charged in consequence of the conso- 
lidation of workhouses, and award- 
ing ad interim pensions. 

6. A clause appropriating the first 
savings in establishment expenses to 
the support of the union hospitals, 
and remitting the surplus to the 
public. 

7. A clause appropriating the 
savings effected in the relief and 
maintenance of the poor to the form- 
ation of a charitable fund, to be ad- 
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ministered by a board, consisting of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, with 
the addition of parties practically 
conversant with our public charities. 

8. A clause limiting the operation 
of the act to twenty years. 

At the expiration of this period of 
twenty years, or, in other words, on 
the first day of January, 1871, the 
only remnant of the Poor-law would 
be, as I have stated, the union 
hospitals standing on the site, and 
occupying the place, of the old work- 
houses. I propose that these hospi- 
tals should continue to be supported 
by the State for a further period of 
twenty years, and that the accom- 
modation by them afforded to the 
sick poor should be materially ex- 
tended. In other words, I would, at 
the expiration of the period referred 
to, organise an eflicient system of 
medical relief for the poor. ‘The 
details of this system will of them- 
selves afford the materials of a dis- 
tinct scheme. 

No. 25. A Scheme for a System of 
Medical Relief to the Sick Poor, to 
take the pluce of the existing Poor- 
law. — After the lapse of the twenty 
years, during which I have supposed 
the present Poor-law to be in course 
of gradual extinction, the only re- 
maining portions of the union work- 
houses would be that small fraction 
of each which might appear necessary 
to serve as an hospital or dispensary 
for the sick poor, and an asylum for 
a few bed-ridden paupers who could 
not be conveniently removed at the 
tinre of the consolidation referred to 
in the foregoing scheme. I think 
there are good reasons for retaining 
these remnants of the old establish- 
ments, and even for enlarging the 
system of relief to the poor in sick- 
ness, of which these union hospitals 
would form very convenient local 
centres. The considerations which 
weigh most with my own mind in 
recommending relief to the poor in 
sickness, after all other forms of 
relief shall have been discontinued, 
are, the great cost of illness to 
yversons of narrow means, and the 

engthened period during which the 
nation has been educating its children 
in lessons and habits of dependence. 
The difference between simple want 
of food, shelter, or clothing, and 
want of efficient medical advice, is 
very great, and must be obvious to 











the meanest capacity. The food 
necessary to prevent a man from 
starving while he is out of work, or 
to support a family under the same 
misfortune, is not so costly as to 
be beyond the reach of very slender 
means, assisted by friendly neigh- 
bours, charitable individuals, or so- 
cieties, and such credit as an honest 
working-man can command. But 
disease is notoriously costly, and 
good medical advice must always be 
expensive. It would, therefore, be 
expedient, for some twenty years at 
least after the destruction of the 
Poor-law in its present form, to pro- 
vide relief in sickness for the poor. 
At the end of that twenty years, 
perhaps, the population might have 
become sufficiently provident and 
enlightened to provide for them- 
selves by sick-clubs, or other similar 
means. Should this be the case, the 
parochial hospitals might then be 
placed at the disposal of the clubs. 
aaa proceed to the details of my 
plan. 

The present system of relief to 
the poor in sickness is defective, in- 
asmuch as there are no places set 
apart in parishes and small districts 
for the reception of persons labour- 
ing under severe illness. The only 
establishment at all answering to a 
hospital in rural districts is the 
union workhouse, which is often so 
far from the remoter parts of its 
constituent parishes that persons 
suffering from severe illness cannot 
be safely removed to it. Now, there 
is one disease for which it would 
seem peculiarly desirable to make 
some provision, namely, fever —a 
disease which has the twofold pro- 
perty of being dependent wholly or 
in part on local influences, and of 
being, in extreme cases of over- 
crowding, highly contagious. It 
would be very advantageous to pro- 
vide a small cottage in each parish 
to serve as hospital and dispensary, 
into which a fever — might be 
removed as soon as he sickened with 
his disease, where he might be pro- 
perly nursed, and receive good me- 
dical advice. ‘The arrangement would 
be equally convenient for other con- 
tagious diseases. ‘This small esta- 


blishment might be kept in order by 
an aged couple belonging to the 
parish; and might be the head- 
quarters of the medical man in his 
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visits. Patients who were not seri- 
ously ill might visit him as at a 
dispensary, at stated hours, once a 
week or oftener, and receive advice 
and medicines, of which latter a small 
assortment should be always kept 
upon the premises. The medical 
man under this system should be, as 
now, appointed to the union; but 
with a salary which should enable 
him to devote his time exclusively to 
it—his head-quarters being the union 
hospital. He should be required to 
visit the parishes once or twice in the 
week, and should be not only a 
medical man, but an officer of health, 
duly qualified to exercise the pre- 
ventive branch of his profession. He 
should be subject to an inspector 
appointed to a district, comprising a 
town, as its centre, and the surround- 
ing unions. The inspector to make 
periodical visits to every parish, and to 
send in annual reports; and the cer« 
tificate of the medical officer of the 
union, countersigned by the inspector, 
to have the same effect as two medical 
certificates under the present Con- 
tagious Diseases Prevention Act. 
The guardians to proceed under 
heavy penalty to abate the nuisance 
complained of. Under this provision 
the manifold nuisances of country 
villages might be suppressed, and 
the fever, which now taxes the rural 
rate-payer so heavily, might be ar- 
rested in its first onset. 1 should be 
inclined to recommend that warm- 
baths be provided at the village 
hospital at a small expense, and a 
supply of lime for whitewashing in- 
fected cottages. Such an establish- 
ment as this might also be rendered 
available for other purposes. What, 
for instance, should prevent the 
formation of a union or district cir- 
culating library, the books to the 
value of 1/. being changed from 
village to village every three months ? 
The nee features of this scheme, 
it will be observed, are, the establish- 
ment of village as well as union 
hospitals; the sufficient remune- 
ration of medical men, being also 
health-officers ; and the appointment 
of sanitary inspectors of districts, 
with facilities for the suppression of 
nuisances. In the case of towns, 
with a population exceeding ten 
thousand inhabitants, it very rarely 
happens that sufficient provision for 
the care of the sick poor has not 
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already been made in the shape of 
hospitals or dispensaries. It would 
be unnecessary, therefore, to do more 
in such places than contribute such 
sum, by donation from the Poor-law 
Charitable Fund already spoken of, 
as should make the provision for the 
sick poor adequate to their neces- 
sities. A great part of the present 
charge for medical relief could by 
this means be saved to the public. 

No. 26. A Scheme of Prison Disci- 
pline.— I would first suppose the 
plan recently proposed *— of consi- 
dering all crime as a twofold of- 
fence: first, against the law which 
forbids it; and ‘secondly, against the 
individual whom it injures; and pu- 
nishing the first by corporal chastise- 
ment, and the second by restitution 
to the full, worked out by labour— 
to be carried into operation. A cri- 
minal, having first received the 
chastisement awarded by the State, 
should be sent to prison with a 
printed form setting forth his debt, 
as under :— 


Jonathan Wild, Dr. 

To the Police for expenses of 
apprehension, cost of attend- 
ance of witnesses, and fees 

To John Wilson, for pane of 
plate glass, wilfully broken 10 0 0 


110 0 


£1110 0 


This little bill might be printed on 
one side of a sheet of paper, with 
ample space for the additional items 
of cost of lodging, clothing, and 
board, in prison. On the credit side 
should be written off the full market 
value of labour done. Each prisoner 
to be employed, if possible, in the 
work to which he had been previ- 
ously accustomed, or for which he 
was best fitted. Labourers, artisans, 
and men of education, each in his own 
craft—the latter as superintendents, 
clerks, and accountants. The pro- 
duce of the labour to be applied in 
the first place to the provision of 
lodging, food, and clothing, for the 
prisoners themselves, and the surplus 
to be purchased by the Government 
for the army, navy, and other pub- 
lic establishments. I would also 
suggest, that all prisons should be 
temporary erections, built of iron, or 
of wood so prepared as to defy com- 
bustion, and readily put together. 
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The prisons built in this way should 
be set up on waste lands belonging to 
Government, and of such a character 
as is commonly treated as irre- 
claimable; that is to say, reclaimable 
only by a maximum of labour and 
the ample use of manure. The plot 
of land on which the prison is set up 
should be surveyed by a skilful 
person, and laid out as an estate, the 
place of the house or mansion being 
occupied by the temporary prison, 
and the first employment of the in- 
mates should be the erection of good 
and substantial farm-buildings on the 
most approved plan. The land 
would then have to be so laid out as 
to economise labour to the utmost 
extent ; for which purpose it would 
be necessary to lay down tramroads 
in parallel lines, cutting each other 
at right angles, furnished at the in- 
tersections with revolving tables, and 
at convenient points with weighing 
machines, so that all the produce 
of the farm might be carefully 
weighed and noted down. 

The temporary buildings being 
drained into tanks, over which fore- 
ing-pumps to be worked by the pri- 
soners should be erected, the next 
thing would be to lay down iron 
pipes to carry the liquid to the cen- 
tres of the several spaces marked out 
by the tram-roads. All this costly, 
but ultimately most economical, pre- 
paration having been made, the busi- 
ness of agriculture would commence, 
and the prisoners would begin to 
feed themselves by the produce of 
their own labour. As soon as the 
estate had by this means been brought 
into a high state of cultivation, it 
should be sold by auction to the 
highest bidder. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to point out that good cot- 
tages, capable of accommodating the 
minimum number of labourers re- 
quired on the estate, would also have 
been previously erected. The ground 
thus rendered productive having been 
sold, a new plot of barren land would 
be selected, and so on, till the whole 
surface of the three kingdoms was at 
length made to produce food for 
man. The money realised in this 
manner should go to form a Prisoner's 
Fund, to be spent for the benefit of 
such prisoners as had conducted them- 
selves well during the period that 


* Evils of England, Social and Economical. By a London Physician. 
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they had been paying off their debts. 
Maconochie’s system of marks and 
mutual responsibility would dove- 
tail very well with such a plan as 
this. As to the sort of barren land 
to be reclaimed by the labour of 
these prisoner-debtors, I should espe- 
cially recommend tracts of land on 
the sea-shore covered with shingle, 
the removal of which would form 
the first laborious step of the process 
of reclamation. It will presently be 
seen that this scheme of Prison Disci- 
pline may be made to harmonise with 
that of Road Reform, which I am next 
to propound. 

No. 27. A Scheme of Road Reform. 
—Long before Mr. Cornewall Lewis 
propounded his very crude scheme of 
road reform in the House of Com- 
mons, I had got a far more compre- 
hensive, and, as I venture to think, 
far more practical plan, among my 
‘Loose Leaves.’ To me, a plan of 
road reform which leaves turnpikes 
standing is as great a barbarism and 
absurdity as a plan of poor-law re- 
form which should leave the union 
workhouses where they are. I have 
always looked upon a turnpike as a 
very preposterous folly. You wish 
to raise a revenue for the repair of 
roads, and you can devise no better 
or cheaper plan than that of building 
a cottage, erecting a barrier, and 
hiring a man to do nothing else but 
stop travellers and collect tolls, which 
tolls are themselves a means of an 
enormous waste of time in the aggre- 
gate, and a temptation to thrifty men 
to go long distances out of their way. 
The true way to raise a fund for 
road-making is by a road-tax on 
horses. It has been calculated, I 
believe, that such a tax, to the amount 
of 27s. per horse pe annum, would 
defray all costs of road-making and 
repair, and provide a fund for the gra- 
dual liquidation of that ugly debt of 
upwards of 8,000,000/. due to the ex- 
travagance of local management, with 
its endless multiplication of offices 
and turnpike-gates, with their large 
staff of most useless officials. It 
might, perhaps, be advisable to raise 
the ne funds to meet the cur- 
rent expenditure and debt, partly by 
a horse-tax and partly by a carriage- 
tax. My scheme then supposes, in 
the first place, the destruction of those 
preposterous turnpikes, and the levy- 
ing of a road-tax on horses, or on 
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horses and carriages jointly, diminish- 
ing with the gradual extinction of the 
debt. In the next place, instead of 
a county management of roads, I 
would suggest a Government system 
of road-ma ing and repair; and, as a 
check upon Government laxity, a 
provision by which the Central Board 
of Works might be made in part 
amenable to the local authorities. I 
have always looked upon roads as 
matters which may, with the greatest 
possible propriety, be placed entirely 
in the hands of Government, and this 
sentiment has been lately strength- 
ened by the immense progress and 
developement of railways. Now that 
wecan travel on railroads from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, without 
having a single toll to pay or obstacle 
to impede us, it does seem pre- 
eminently ridiculous to set up a 
turnpike-gate at every few miles of 
our common roads. It is a device 
worthy ofa nation ofidiots. I suppose, 
then, that the roads of the country 
are placed in the hands of a central 
board, that turnpikes are levelled to 
the ground, and a road-tax put upon 
horses, or upon horses and carriages 
jointly. We have thus a system of 
management and a revenue. Now 
as to details. I would propose that, 
by degrees, all the roads of the coun- 
try without exception should be 
brought into the condition of the 
very best turnpike-roads. To faci- 
litate this, it would be necessary to 
divide the entire country into suit- 
able districts, and to employ in each 
a gang of road-makers in the pay of 
the Government, provided with re- 
sidences in suitable localities, and 
working under proper superintend- 
ence. A portion of the men so em- 
ployed might be discharged prison- 
ers, who had conducted themselves 
well during the period of their im- 
prisonment, but who, from the difti- 
culty of obtaining employment, would 
be apt to lapse into crime. I am 
inclined to think that, under this 
more comprehensive system of road- 
making, we ought not to rest con- 
tented with roads as they are; but 
in the case of all the principal lines 
of road in the neighbourhood of 
— towns, and where there is 
sufficient width of road to allow of it, 
we ought to lay down tram-roads, 
primarily for the cheap conveyance 
of material to be used in road-mak- 
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ing, and secondarily as a facility for 
the conveyance of farming and other 
produce, Landowners, on paying a 
certain moderate sum per mile in the 
form ofasubscription towards the lay- 
ing down of the rails, might be entitled 
to use them in perpetuity, and to con- 
fer the right of use upon their tenants. 
In this manner an immense economy 
of labour would be effected, and the 
number of horses used in agriculture 
be largely diminished. I would fur- 
ther suggest that the road-makers 
might actasa rural police ; be bound 
to render prompt assistance in the 
extinction of fires, fire-engines being 
kept for that purpose at all the sta- 
tions ; and that they should be trained, 
at times unfavourable to road-mak- 
ing, or at fixed intervals, as a militia, 
the men to be distinguished by a 
plain uniform. Promotion to take 
place by merit, and the superintend- 
ents of road-making in the colonies to 
be selected from the most deserving. 

The great recommendation of such 
a plan as that now suggested is, that 
without making any treacherous con- 
tract with the unemployed to give 
them work, which could not be ful- 
filled without throwing other men 
out of employment, and without pro- 
fessing to give all starving people 
food, which can only be done by 
taking food out of the mouths of 
their neighbours, the Government 
would create a demand for labour 
varying with the actual condition of 
the country, increasing through in- 
creased activity in road-making as 
other employment diminished, and 
diminishing as the natural demand 
for labour increased. The Govern- 
ment management of the roads of 
the country, especially if it was com- 
bined with a similar system in the 
colonies, would thus form a species 
of safety-valve for the escape of 
superfluous labour. The objection 
against centralisation in this, as in 
other matters, might be obviated by 
providing some simple machinery for 
bringing local complaints before the 
Central Board, and by placing a 
member of the Central Board in 
either House of Parliament to stand 
the brunt ofcomplaints. The public 
press will do the rest. 

No. 28. A Scheme for the Regene- 
ration of Ireland.— The Irish Poor- 
law having brought about the only 
result which a Poor-law is calculated 
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to effect with certainty—the ruin of 
an idle people and the impoverish- 
ment of an industrious one — it be- 
hoves us to consider whether this 
instrument of mischief may not be 
converted into an agent of good. As 
I am one of those who believe that 
there can be no regeneration of the 
south of Ireland which does not 
spring from the absolute ruin of its 
present landed proprietors, I advo- 
cate the continuance of the Irish 
Poor-law with a view of consum- 
mating that ruin. Let the poor- 
rates be levied with all the rigour of 
a war-contribution ; let all defaulting 
estates, or such portions of them as 
may be sufficient for the purpose, be 
sold for the benefit of the Poor-law 
authorities, and confer on the pur- 
chasers a valid title. At this point 
bring to bear the plans suggested 
under the heads of ‘ Road Reform’ 
and ‘Prison Discipline:’ that is to 
say, lay out the land as estates for 
sale; build good farmsteads, with 
decent cottages for a minimum of 
labourers; drain; lay down tram- 
roads and pipes for the conveyance 
of liquid manure; obtain, if prac- 
ticable, a supply of sewerage from 
the nearest town or village ; erect a 
temporary workhouse; bring the 
land into a state of high cultivation ; 
sell the estate in the open market, 
and appropriate the proceeds to the 
poor-rate. Combine with this sys- 
tem that of Road Reform as already 
sketched out, and crown these wise 
measures with an efficient Sanitary 
Act. If you have not the courage 
to do this, or something similar, have 
the candour to state openly and 
without reserve that the Irish race, 
like all barbarous nations, must be 
suffered to die out. But, in the 
name of common-sense and common 
decency, do not parade your Poor- 
law as a boon and a blessing. Think 
over it well, and you will see that a 
Poor-law is, at the best, a socialistic 
attack on property, directed by Go- 
vernment; and a union workhouse 
an English atelier national, without 
the one saving element of work. 
Had our agricultural interest been as 
shrewd as it is obtuse, it would have 
proclaimed war against this heavy 
burden upon property ; and it would 
have secured, what it has not at pre- 
sent, the sympathy and co-operation 
of that large and struggling class of 
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rate-payers in town and country 
whose mouths have been hitherto 
stopped by the unaccountable pre- 
judice in favour of that most cruel 
and unjust of imposts, a Poor-rate 
—cruel and unjust, if rightly consi- 
dered, to the rate-payer whom it 
plunders, and to the pauper whom it 
tempts, impoverishes, and degrades. 


Such are a few of the ‘ Loose 
Leaves’ of a well-stocked portfolio 
of schemes, which, if bound into a 
volume, would have made up as 
feasible an Utopia as ever issued 
from the fertile fancy of a Plato or a 
Bacon. They have, probably, dis- 
appointed many an imaginative and 
inventive reader, startled many a 
timid one, and, possibly, outraged 
the tender feelings of many a kind 
and compassionate one. To the first 
class I would simply recommend a 
perusal of the New Atlantis, and ask 
them for their candid judgment, whe- 
ther there is not at least as much 
insight into the future in these dreams 
of mine as in the speculations of 
the great philosopher, whose labour- 
ing fancy spent itself in figuring a 
high tower and a deep well for the 
observation of the heavens and of the 
earth, and a swimming-jacket for the 
use of drowning men? The second 
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class of—the timid readers—I would 
remind of the many bold changes and 
startling innovations which we have 
recently witnessed, in the shape of the 
repeal of the Corn-laws and the 
establishment of County Courts. But 
I would especially address myself to 
the kind and compassionate readers, 
whose tender feelings my schemes 
for suppressing mendicancy, abolish- 
ing Poor-laws, and reviving cor- 
poral chastisement, may have out- 
raged, and beg them to believe, if 
they can, that I have sincerely at 
heart the greatest good and the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number ; 
but that I cannot suffer the grace of 
Christian charity to be degraded to 
the low level of carelessness or self- 
indulgence, the dropping of pence 
in the streets to be dignified with the 
name of almsgiving, the thief to be 
discharged ofhis just debts, and dear 
John Bull, the very beau idéal of 
generous good-nature, to be pointed 
at by the whole tribe of mendicants 
and idlers as a concrete ‘ soft Tommy, 
shewing a mischievous mercy to the 
worthless, but dealing out to the 
industrious and deserving the heavy 
discouragement of Poor-laws, with 
their sham humanity, but real in- 
justice and cruelty. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY.* 


ne poctry of various ages, races, 

and countries, is marked by broad 
characteristic differences; but these 
differences are again diluted, modi- 
fied, and complicated, by the inter- 
course of different nations, and their 
influence on each other through co- 
lonization, imitation, and conquest, 
so that in the end it is by no 
means easy to discern what were 
the original and independent foun- 
tains of poetry which thus mingle 
their waters in a network of streams, 
flowing on from the earliest times to 
our own -_ Yet, looking at the 
matter in a large and general way, 
it does not seem too bold to assert, 


that we can point out some half-a- 
dozen kinds of poetry entirely differ- 
ent in their original spirit, each 
closely entwined with the history and 
character of the nations to which it 
belongs, and far surpassing all other 
composition in its popularity; each 
peculiar in its influence upon the 
progress of poetry in succeeding 
times, and the parent of a vast pro- 
geny of poetical works. We speak 
of the religious, or, we ought rather 
to say, the devotional poetry of the 
great historical divisions of the hu- 
man race—Hebrew, Ionian, Dorian, 
Latin, and modern European—cx- 
emplified respectively in the Psalms 


* Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for use: with Notes 
and Introduction; by R. C. Trench, M.A., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
London, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. London: John W. 


Parker, West Strand, 1849. 
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of David, the Homeric Hymns, the 
Tragic Chorusses, the Saturnian 
verses of the Romans, and the Psalm- 
ody of Protestant Europe. To com- 
plete this great cycle of the original 
popular and living form of poetry 
which fills up the history of the 
world, what have we in the middle 
ages—those ages which intervene be- 
tween the ancient and the modern 
world? Plainly we must have, in 
that part of the series, the devotional 
try of that time: and accord- 

ingly we find that the religious 
poetry of the middle ages has a cha- 
racter as marked, as distinct from 
the others, as they are from each 
other, and not less impressive than 
any of them in its effects upon the 
nations among whom it prevailed. 
The rhymed Latin hymns of the 
Catholic Church sound in our ears 
with a solemn majesty and idiomatic 
force, which no hexameters or alcaics 
on Christian subjects ever possess. 
When we hear such strains as 

Dies ire, dies illa 

Solvet seclum in favilla, 
or, 

: Stabat mater dolorosa 

Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
we feel that we have something not 
less really fitted to touch the depths 
of man’s religious nature, than a 
psalm of David or a hymn of Lu- 
ther. Every one is aware that of 
these strains, the ‘Ages of Faith’ 
produced a great quantity: though 
few, perhaps, are aware how large, 
how varied, and how beautiful this 
body of poetry is. Several persons 
have, at different times, made and 
published collections of works of 
this kind; and, availing himself of 
their labours, and selecting but a 
small portion of their treasures to 
serve as a specimen of the whole, 
Mr. Trench has compiled the vo- 
lume now before us. He has brought 
to his task, as was to be expected from 
him, piety, discretion, and taste, as 
well as learning and industry; and 
has produced a book which, for all 
lovers of poetry whose taste is catho- 
lic, will have a charm which they 
may hardly expect to find in a col- 
lection of a class of poems which 
are often spoken of, with indiscri- 
minate slight, as puerile or offensive 
in substance and barbarous in form. 

For all lovers of poetry, we say, 

whose taste is catholic—using the 
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term in its literary sense, not its re- 
seen eee by it that spirit 
which can discern poetical truth un- 
der many diverse forms, not that 
belief which excludes as untrue all 
that deviates from its own type. 
Undoubtedly an admiration for the 
religious poems of the middle ages, 
to the extent to which we judge them 
worthy of admiration, implies a sym- 
pathy with the religious feeling of 
those ages, so far as the feeling is 
expressed in the poems. Nor, in 
truth, is there any reason whatever 
why such a ouey should not be 
felt by those who are most deeply 
impressed with the value of the gain 
which religion acquired when the 
abuses and superstitions which had 
accumulated during the middle ages 
were cast off by the growing ener, 

of modern European life. As reli- 
gion was presented to the popular 
mind by those who composed the 
popular devotional poetry of which 
we now speak, all the great points of 
Christian truth, all the great inter- 
ests of the human soul, all the 
strongest appeals to the heart of 
man through his religious affections, 
were those which coe to Christ- 
ianity through all ages, from its an- 
nouncement on earth to the present 
time. The most evangelical Christian 
may fully sympathise—indeed, he 
will commonly most sympathise— 
with the hymns of Ambrose and 
Augustine, of Bernard and Bona- 
ventura, of Bede and Hildebert. The 
real devotional spirit—the spirit of 
dependence upon a Divine power— 
the habitual, practical appeal to such 
a power for aid against sin and sor- 
row, weakness and despondency — 
the realisation of the facts of Christ- 
ian revelation as the elements of the 
Christian’s being, and the fountains 
of his hope—these dispositions were 
active in the hearts of men in the 
age of unquestioning faith, as well as 
in the age of searching reformation. 
And these dispositions, widely per- 
vading the Christian world, found 
their utterance, in the one case as in 
the other, in a vast multitude of 
hymns of a most earnest and touch- 
ing character. The Hymnologies of 
the Catholic Church in the middle 
ages contain a genuine religious 
poetry—a rhythmical expression of 
the deepest feelings of man—no less 
than Bunsen’s great Collection of the 
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Hymns of the Protestant Churches in 
more recent times. Of a body of 
poetry so extensive, and springing 
from so deep a root, it must be in- 
teresting, even to the general reader, 
to know something directly ; and this 
Mr. Trench’s volume enables him to 
do in a very agreeable manner. 

Mr. Trench has with laudable 
care excluded from his collection 
every thing which could be objected 
to on the ground of doctrine, or of 
propriety. We presume it is on 
some account of this kind that he has 
left out the Stabat mater, which 
otherwise its celebrity alone would 
have made us desire to see among 
his specimens. We are aware that 
not only does Protestant feelin 
shrink from fastening our devotiona. 
feelings too long and too vehemently 
upon her who is in this hymn made 
the principal figure, but that writers, 
even of the body which has no such 
scruples, have blamed the ascription 
of hopeless grief to her. The other 
equally celebrated hymn, the Dies 
Ire, Mr. Trench inserts ; ascribing it, 
for reasons which he gives, to 
Thomas of Celano. Mr. Trench 
notices that of this hymn sixty 
translations have been collected and 
published in one volume. And ap- 
parently the power which this grand 
strain has of attracting translators is 
not yet exhausted; for we have 
before us a still more recent transla- 
tion by Mr. Irons. We notice this, 
because it has the merit of imitating 
the double rhymes of the Latin 
original ; a feature which Mr. Irons 
says has not been attempted before 
in English, and which is very requi- 
site, in order that there may be an 
echo of the original melody. These 
are the first stanzas :— 

Day of wrath! O day of mourning ! 

See once more the cross returning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning. 

O what fear man’s bosom rendeth 

When from heaven the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 
Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth. 

It will be seen that Mr. Irons has 
adopted the reading Crucis expandens 
vexilla for the second line, instead of 
Teste David cum Sibylla for the 
third. Mr. Trench observes, that 
this is undoubtedly a very late alte- 
ration; and has added an interesting 
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note, in which he shews that it was 
not uncommon in Christian writers 
to refer to the two parallel lines of 
testimony, the Jewish and the Gentile. 
The Sibyl is the representative of 
the latter, as David is of the former. 

We will give one or two examples 
of the hymns in Mr. Trench’s col- 
lection; and we trust that our 
readers will bear with the imper- 
fections of the translations which we 
have appended. It is difficult, when 
the ear is once possessed by these 
solemn and measured strains, not to 
attempt to prolong them in our own 
language ; although the want of the 
compact constructions and parallel- 
isms of grammatical forms which 
give its main character to the 
Latin and fail us in the English, 
condemns the translator to a per- 
petual inferiority. The majesty of 
the Latin language, which its ad- 
mirers so much boast of, nowhere 
appears more conspicuously than in 
its religious uses; and the rhymes 
resulting, as they commonly do, from 
the construction, seem to set a stamp 
upon the completeness of the ex- 

ressions. We must, however, as we 

ave already said, aim as far as may 
be at an imitation of the movement 
of the original strain; without this a 
rendering hardly deserves. to be 
called a translation. The first ex- 
ample which we shall give is in a 
measure which is very common in 
such hymns, and of which the re- 
currence of rhymes has been ex- 
tensively adopted in ~— The 
subject is the ‘Thorn Crown’ (p. 
131) :— 


Si vis veré gloriari, 
Et a Deo coronari 
Honoré et gloria, 
Hanc coronam contemplari 
Studeas, atqué sectari 
Portantis vestigia. 


The reader will of course under- 
stand that the measure in these is 
marked by accents; in order to point 
out how little this has to do with 
quantity, we have noted the last 
syllable of honoré, atqué, portantis, 
as strong. 


Hane coelorum Rex portavit, 
Honoravit et sacravit 
Sacro suo capite ; 
In hac gale’ pugnavit 
Cum antiquum hostem stravit, 
Triumphans in stipite. 
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Hee pugnantis galea 
Triumphantis laurea 
Tyara pontificis : 
Primum fuit spinea 
Postmodum fit aurea 
Tactu sancti verticis. 


The Latin reader will not fail to 
observe the fertility of fancy with 
which the crown and its thorns are 
dealt with. The English reader will 
find the images in the following 
version :— 

Man ! in glory would’st thou shine ? 
Would’st thou of a crown divine 

Be the eternal wearer ? 

See this crown of sharpest thorn, 
Mark it well—by whom ’t was borne— 
Follow him the bearer. 


This, the King Eternal wore it ; 
This he hallow’d when he bore it 
On his brow so glorious ; 
This, the helm that graced his forehead, 
When that ancient foe abhorred, 
Down he smote victorious. 


Helm on Soldier’s forehead shining, 
Laurel Conqueror’s brows entwining, 
High Priest’s mitre dread ! 
’*T was of thorns! but now, behold, 
’T is become of purest gold, 
Toucht by that blest head ! 


We cannot help giving the lines 
which follow these, fanciful though 
they be, in which the thought is still 
further followed out :— 


Spinarum aculeos 
Virtus fecit aureos 
Christi passionis ; 
Que peccatis spineos 
Mortis stern reos 


Adimplevit bonis, 


De malis colligitur 

Et de spinis plectitur 
Spinea perversis : 

Sed in aurum vertitur, 

Quando culpa tollitur, 
Eisdem conversis. 


All the thorns so rough and base 

Turn’d to gold by wond’rous grace 
In that precious blood : 

All our human thorns and briers, 

All our fierce and foul desires, 
Turn’d by him to good. 


That thorn-crown of sins was wound 
Oblique, twisted round and round, 
Every touch a smart ; 
And that crown is turn’d to golden 
When, by sin no longer holden, 
He renews the heart. 


Our next specimen is in different 
rhythm, though with a like recur- 
rence of rhymes : the subject is ‘ De 
Nativitate Domini’ (p. 103) :-— 
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O ter foecundas, o ter jucundas, 
Beatee noctis delicias, 
Que suspiratas e coelo datas 
In terris paris delicias ! 
Gravem primeve ob lapsum Eve 
Dum jamjam mundus emoritur 
In carne meus, ut vivat, Deus 
Sol vite, mundo suboritur. 
ZEternum Lumen, immensum Numen 
Pannorum vinculis stringitur ; 
In vili caula, exclusus aula, 
Rex coeli bestiis cingitur. 
In cunis jacet, et infans tacet 
Verbum, quod loquitur omnia ; 
Sol mundi, friget et flamma riget : 
Quid sibi volunt hec omnia ? 


In the translation we are obliged to 
resign some of the double rhymes :— 


O night of gladness! that cheers our 
sadness 
With blessings in large increase, 
When to us is given the message from 
heaven, 
On earth good-will and peace. 
The world was lying diseased and dying, 
With sin by Eve begun ; 
God comes in the flesh to give life afresh, 
As earth receives light from the sun, 
The Godhead bright with eternal light 
In a child’s poor swathings is bound ; 
In a humble manger, to pomp a stranger, 
With cattle crowded round. 
The Word that spake all things to make 
In a cradled child is dumb ; 
And the world is grown old and its Sun 
is cold, 
But new light and life shall come, 


We will insert a part of an address 
to the Holy Spirit by Robert the 
Second, king of France, which Mr. 
Trench calls ‘ the loveliest of all the 
hymns in the whole circle of Latin 
sacred poetry.” Wereluctantly omit 
any part of it (p. 179) :— 

Consolator optime, 

Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium : 

In labore requies, 

In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium. 

O lux beatissima, 

Reple cordis intima 

orum fidelium, 

Sine tuo numine 

Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 

Lava quod est sordidum, 

Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium ; 

Flecte quod est rigidum, 

Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 
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Consolation in our mourning, 
Shelter in the summer’s burning, 
In our labour rest ; 


Thou who driest our tears when flowing, 
Guid’ st us right, astray when going, 
Feed’st the hungry guest ! 


Star above all brightness bright, 

Jn our bosoms with thy light 
Every cranny fill ; 

For without thy potent aid, 

By our sins deform’d, decayed, 
We are only ill. 


Where the heart is stubborn, bend it ; 
Where the heart is stony, rend it ; 
Cleanse it where ’tis foul ; 


Where ’tis frigid, give it heat ; 
Where ’tis arid, water sweet ; 
Heal the wounded soul. 


It is difficult to break off from 
these pathetic strains; but we are 
desirous of noticing, however briefly, 
the curious and interesting discussions 
which Mr. Trench has given us in 
his Introduction. He has there 
treated of the history of two con- 
spicuous features of the hymns which 
he has collected, their rhythm and 
their rhyme. With regard to the 
former, we have already remarked 
that the rhythm of these compositions 
is governed by accent, without any 
regard to the quantity, which regulated 
the classical verses of the Augustan 
age. It is this property which gives 
them their peculiar and magical hold 
upon the modern European ear. To 
us in modern times the alternation 
of strong and weak syllables is not 
only the prevalent, but the universal 
and only conceivable form of poetical 
rhythm ; and strength and weakness 
necessarily adhere to accented and 
unaccented syllables respectively. 
Rhythmical strength and weakness 
do not belong to long and short, 
except so far as long and short deter- 
mine accent or stress. This is the 
universal verdict of all modern ears 
which recognise verse at all. What 
the case was with the Greeks we 
shall not here examine. But with 
regard to the Romans, Mr. Trench 
has shewn strong reasons for be- 
lieving that their common and popu- 
lar versification was always ruled by 
accent ; that the versification by quan- 
tity, in imitation of the Greeks, was 
an artificial, extraneous, and transient 
fashion ; and that when, in the de- 
cline of the empire, versification by 
accent again came into vogue, it was 
the revival of an old, indigenous, 
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and, among the common people, un- 
broken habit,—not the introduction 
of a new device. Thus, as Mr. 
Trench says, we find, ‘more than a 
hundred years before the last notes 
of the classical Muse had expired in 
Claudian, a poem, of considerable 
length, composed on the system of a 
total abandonment of quantity and 
substitution of accent in its room, 
maintaining the apparent frame-work 
of the old classical hexameter, but 
filling it up on a principle altogether 
new. ‘This poem is the Jnstructiones 
of Commodianus. The following is an 
example of these hexameters (p. 12) : 
Obruitis collum monilibus, gémmis, ut 
afro, 
Quid memorem vestes et totam Zabili 
pompam ? 
Respuitis legem, cum vultis 
placéré. 
A little later we have such dactylics 
as these (addressed to St. Paul) :— 

Factiis o&condmiis in ddméd régia, 

Divini min*ris Appdné férciila ; 

Ut qite réplévérit té stpientia, 

Ipst nds répléat tid pér dogmath. 

Such hexameters and such dactylics 
are, at first sight, far more repulsive 
to the classical scholar than any 
written in a modern language can 
be; because in modern languages 
there have never existed, nor can 
exist, any forms of verse except those 
which depend upon accent. 

The question of the origin of rhyme 
was discussed in this country a few 
years ago, on the occasion of Mr. 
Sharon Turner’s adducing the Welsh 
poets as authority in his History of 
the Anglo-Saxons. It was objected to 
him that the alleged poems of Ta- 
liessin, Aneurin, and Llywarch Hen 
must necessarily be forgeries, inas- 
much as they are rhymed poems, 
whereas it was asserted that rhyme 
was introduced from the Teutonic 
nations several centuries later than 
the period in question. It was soon 
shewn that rhyme, not occasional, 
but systematic, is found in Latin 
hymns of quite as early a period as 
the history required ; and also that 
there was no ground for supposing 
that the Welsh bards borrowed 
this ornament from the Latins or the 
Germans. Mr. Trench, with great 
reason, holds rhyme to be a practice 
which is not to be considered as de- 
rived from some one nation and 


adopted by others; but as a widely- 


minds 
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spread and spontaneous growth, in- 
troduced as a compensation for the 
relaxed strictness of metrical obser- 
vation. 

For (he says, p. 42) we do encounter 
it everywhere,—in the furthest West, in 
the earliest Celtic poems, Welsh and 
Irish ; in the extremest East, among the 
Chinese ; in the Sanscrit, and no less in 
the Persian and Arabic poetry, in the 
Gothic and Scandinavian ; no formal dis- 
covery, as no borrowed skill, in any case ; 
but in all the well-nigh instinctive, re- 
sult of that craving after periodic recur- 
rence, proportion, limitation; of that 
sense out of which all rhythm and all 
metre springs, namely, that the streams 
of passion must have banks within which 
to flow, if they are not to waste and lose 
themselves quite ; with the desire to mark 
and make distinctly noticeable to the 
ear those limits and restraints which the 
verse, for its own ultimate good, im- 
poses upon itself. 

Mr. Trench observes, very justly, 
that it is in virtue of this principle 
that in the hexameters of Greece and 
Rome we have the fixed dactyl and 
spondee in the last places. The 
rhymed poetry of the middle ages, on 
secular as well as on sacred subjects, 
has a reality about it which of itself 
a it to be of native growth. 

fr. Trench gives a quotation from a 
m on the song of the nightingale 
y Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, who 
died a.p. 1027, of which we must 
find room for two lines :— 
Implet sylvas atque cuncta modulis ar- 
bustula 
Gloriosa valde facta veris pree letitia. 
Fills the woods and all the forest with its 
voice of melody, 
Singing, joying, gloriously in the spring- 
time holiday. 


Sacred Latin Poetry. 
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Leonine verses, properly speaking, 
are those in which the mi Ale and the 
end of the hexameter rhyme. The 
verses which Mr. Tennyson inserted 
in his first edition (why did he omit 
them in the second ?), under the name 
of Elegiacs, are, more properly, Leo- 
nines than mere hexameters and pen- 
tameters * :— 


Low-flowing breezes are roaming the 
broad valley dimmed in the gloaming, 

Through the black-stemmed pines only 
the far river shines ; 

Creeping through blossomy rushes and 
bowers of rose-blowing bushes, 
Down by the poplar tall rivulets bubble 

and fall. 


Mr. Trench has given some leo- 
nine verses of Marbod, bishop of 
Rheims, in the twelfth century, 
which he considers as an anticipation 
of passages in modern poets which 
recognise the healing influence of 
nature upon the mind. Such, for 
instance, as those lines in Coleridge's 
Remorse :— 


With other ministrations, thou, O Nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distempered 
child ; 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breath- 
ing sweets, 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and 
waters, 

Till he relent, &c. 


With a few lines of the passage 
thus referred to, we shall conclude 
our notice of the agreeable work 
which we owe to Mr. Trench. We 
may, perhaps, at a future time return 
to some of the subjects here touched 


upon :— 


Moribus esse feris prohibet me gratia veris, 

Et formam mentis mihi mutuor ex elementis, 
Ipsi nature congratulor, ut puto, jure : 
Distinguunt flores diversi mille colores, 
Gramineum vellus superinduxit sibi tellus, 
Fronde virere nemus et fructificare videmus : 
Egrediente rosf viridaria sunt speciosa. 

Qui tot pulchra videt, nisi flectitur et nisi ridet, 
Intractabilis est, et in ejus pectore lis est. 


Truly the spring with its gladness purges fierceness and sadness, 

And my spirit can borrow from nature a cure for its sorrow. 

Elements working around me banish the gloom that had bound me ; 

And I offer with reason joy to the joy-giving season. 

Flow’rs, as they wake from their slumber, shew to me hues without number, 
And the earth is invested with grass that grew while she rested. 

Groves with foliage are greening, leaves the fruit-blossoms screening, 

All around beauty rushes forth in rose-blowing bushes. 

Who thus sees all brighten’d with heart not gladden’d nor lighten’d, 
Stubborn his spirit and sour, nor touched by a softening power. 


* Indeed such verses cannot be good as hexameters, because by the double rhyme 
the cesura is systematically excluded from its normal place. 
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MATRIMONY. 


Matrimony and marriage differ. Matrimony is a civil contract for this life only. 


The Church may render it holy matrimony, but the law can annul it. 


Marriage is 


for life and for eternity —indissoluble union. 
The laws of men are often badly framed, and the rightfulness of a thing cannot 


depend on such unstable foundation. 


‘It was not so from the beginning,’ was stated 


to the hard-hearted Jews’ (the hard-hearted Gentiles have amended their marriage- 
laws since the date of this history). — From a Pamphlet on Marriage Acts. 


Part]. Cuap. I. 


Hopes! what are they ? 


Beads of morning 


Strung on slender blades of grass ; 
Or a spider’s web adorning 
In a strait and treacherous pass. 


What is truth ?—a staff rejected. 
Duty ?—an unwelcome clog. 
Joy ?——a moon by fits reflected 
In a swamp or watery bog.—WorpswortH. 


res with all its amateur 
hard work (and none work so 
hard as amateurs), enlivened by the 
gleeful rompings privileged at no 
other time, was going on in the glebe 
ofan out-of-the-way village in Derby- 
shire. Little laughing faces, crowned 
with locks of fragrant hay, peeped 
from under a mountain of the same; 
piled up by comrades of larger 
growth. They might have been sup- 
posed all the children of one happy 
family, and the smiling pastor and 
his wife stood looking on with as 
much complacency as if it were so, 
till at last maternal instinct was 
roused by the fact that a tall youth, 
who had been the devoted assistant 
all day of a very pretty girl of six- 
teen or so, was kissing her haad with 
an air of meaning not lost on mamma, 
who, regardful of the proprieties, ex- 
claimed,— 

‘Ellen! what is the matter ?’ 

* My hand is sadly blistered, mam- 
ma, by the hay-rake.’ 

‘And I was kissing it to make it 
well, as I used to do years ago.’ 

The young couple withdrew, how- 
ever, further apart, to the great satis- 
faction of another bystander, a young 
man also of twenty years or there- 
about, who had been watching the 
flirtation with intense disgust, not 
unnoticed by his tutor, who did some- 
times perceive things no one, owing 
to his frequent placid abstraction 
: rom outward affairs, gave him credit 

or. 

‘It is time we all went in,’ said Mr. 
Meredith ; and the party did so, he 
and his wife bringing up the rear. 


‘Lord Rashleigh is quite smitten 
with Ellen,’ remarked mamma. ‘I 
wonder what Douglas will say ” 

Mr. Meredith looked grave; his 
wife was a silly woman, and he knew 
it, but he did not take all opportuni- 
ties of telling her so. 

‘I have done a very foolish thing,’ 
he said; ‘a thing of which I ought, 
better than any other man, to have 
seen the danger, and to have been 
upon my guard against. Ellen has 
—_ so rapidly from mere child- 

ood, that I have been blind to the 
change. Iam glad Douglas is going; 
and Lord Rash eigh need not spend 
more of his college vacations here. 
Then —— nomore pupils, my love ; 
my income does not need augmenting 
now, thank God!’ 

They entered their home, — he, 
humiliated by a sense of carelessness 
under a twofold responsibility,—that 
of bringing up his own children pro- 
perly, as well as those of other peo- 
ple,—she, elated by maternal vanity, 
careless of all results save one,—that 
her Ellen should be Countess of Esk- 
dale. Lord Rashleigh, the only son of 
the Earl of Eskdale, had been many 
years the pupil of Mr. Meredith, and 
they felt toward each other with the 
warmth of real relationship. Lady 
Eskdale and her daughters (there were 
two, older than Lord Rashleigh), con- 
sidering him a rude, noisy boy, were 
not sorry he should call the rectory 
at Merton ‘ home,’ instead of racket- 
ing about at hide-and-seek with 
the housemaids, to the detriment of 
articles of vertu and brocaded furni- 
ture; or carrying a gun with the 
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keepers, and introducing dirty wet 
setters to the hearth-rug and their 
flounces. When, therefore, he pleaded 
that he should be ‘ out of their way’ 
during the vacation at Merton, they 

uite agreed with him, and enjoyed 
their London season in peace. Lord 
Eskdale complacently recollected how 
much less pocket-money hisson would 
require at Merton—that Mr. Mere- 
dith’s children were all young—made 
a bargain for his spending Christmas 
at the family seat, and away went 
the lively young man, grown tall, 
and improved in mind and manners 
far beyond any standard his sisters 
imagined he had attained; and he 
met his childish playfellow, the little 
girl he had carried across the brook 
scarcely more than a year before, 
who, wild as her pony, then can- 
tered through mud and mire by his 
side. That child was changed into 
a woman, —a flashing-eyed, white- 
teethed, laughing Hebe, over whom 
came by fits shadows of strong pas- 
sions and high resolves, hereafter to 
fill her heart—when she knew she had 
one. Mrs. Meredith had for some 
time suspected that Arthur Douglas, 
the second son of a wealthy northern 
baronet, was in possession of that 
young heart, as most assuredly every 
feeling of his was centred in Ellen; 
but he was going, Lord Rashleigh 
was coming, and the cunning influence 
a worldly mother can exercise was all 
brought into play to work out her 
own scheme. Alas for the innocent, 
warm-hearted beings, tools of experi- 
enced duplicity! Arthur Douglas 
loved Ellen with all the fervour of a 
true and energetic nature! Ellen 
loved Arthur better than she knew 
of. One word from him would have 
opened her eyes; but he, a younger 
son, unprovided for, honourably kept 
silence, even when jealousy of Lord 
Rashleigh drove him half frantic. 
He knew he dared not tell his father 
of his love, and, therefore, attempted 
to conceal it altogether, for he was 
too generous to bind her in the chain 
of a long and uncertain en ment ; 
while Ellen, piqued at what her mo- 
ther insinuated was mere coldness in 
Arthur, and vexed at his occasional 
rudeness to his quondam friend, saw 
him depart, well satisfied with the 
lover who remained behind, although 
at times, when her mother, seeking 
to increase the feeling in Lord Rash- 
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leigh’s favour, made comparisons to 
thedisadvantage of Arthur, she nearly 
caused a reaction adverse to her 
schemes, for Ellen would then take 
his part with sincere warmth and 
indignation. 

When plotters exert an influence 
in contrary direction to the natural 
bias of humanity, much greater skill 
than that of Mrs. Meredith is required 
to effect the desired result. Had she 
wished to prevent two open-hearted, 
amiable, and extremely good-looking 
young people, from falling in love 
with each other, not all the policy of 
a Metternich cou'd have done it. But 
the reverse required little aid from 
Art ; Nature met her half way, and 
went on hand-in-hand with her. 
Lord Rashleigh became quite as much 
in love as could be expected, in con- 
stant companionship with a very 
charming girl, more a child of nature 
than his mother and sisters would 
admire; but of whom he, who 
had not as yet acquired conven- 
tional tastes, thought all the better 
on that account. Mr. Meredith, 
self-satisfied by his own keen per- 
ception of matters in the hay-field, 
and determined that after this vaca- 
tion Lord Rashleigh should come 
no more to Merton, believed himself 
quite a0 his guard, so dozed com- 
placently in his study. Content with 
past discernment and future precau- 
tion, he thought the few weeks mean- 
time of little importance. What 
impression could possibly be made in 
so short a period, that an equally 
short period would not efface ? Dis- 
tinguished Grecians! men imbued 
with classic literature! how is it ye 
do not acquire classic feelings ? 
Think ye that Eros is, indeed, dead 
with the old mythology? that 
Christian principle has driven out 
passionate Nature? Dreamer, be- 
ware! for as surely as the forms of 
ancient art are representative of the 
same species of being that now calls 
itself daughter or wife, there are still 
Aspasias as well as Antigones, and 
Clytemnestra has sat, arsenic in hand, 
by a Christian hearth! Minister of 
a pure faith! do thy flock all walk 
by it? Are not secrets so sad and 
awful committed to thine ears, that 
many a home would stand accursed 
of every passer-by if indiscretion be- 
trayed them? And yet, in honest 
trust in the virtues of that blessed 
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sanctuary, éhine own home ; in honest 
confidence in thy innocent child, all 
caution sleeps, because distrust has 
not yet been awakened. Such faith 
were praiseworthy, if the daily ex- 
perience of life were not sufficient 
warning that it is hazardous. Mrs. 
Meredith continued to keep her hus- 
band in the dark by many feminine 
manceuvres ; and it was agreed, that 
as soon as he was of age, Lord Rash- 
leigh should claim his bride ; but the 
wily mother, whose prudence delayed 
the match till after that period, in- 
sisted on its taking place privately 
then, since she well knew her hus- 
band’s integrity would revolt from 
thus entangling a peer’s eldest son. 

An invitation for herself and Ellen 
to spend Christmas in London was 
procured from some relatives, Mr. 
Meredith remaining to take charge 
of his parish. Lord Eskdale had re- 
moved his wife and daughters quite 
suddenly to Italy, in consequence of a 
physician’s advice. ‘The coming of 
age’ was to be kept next year in the 
country ; and while the relatives of 
both parties were in utter ignorance 
of such proceedings, excepting Mrs. 
Meredith, who managed them all, 
even to guiding the fingers of the 
conscience-smitten and fainting bride 
in signing the parish-register, the 
were married by bans at Shoredite 
Church. 

The young couple went to a pretty 
cottage near London, and then Mrs. 
Meredith was to return home,—to 
return, without his child, to the de- 
ceived father! Journeys were not 
made from London to the Peak with 
railroad facility thirty years ago. 
Mrs. Meredith, who was the mother 
of several children younger than 
Ellen, was not strong, and she was 
again enceinte; so a delay during the 
severe winter was thought reasonable 
by poor Mr. Meredith, and ample 
time afforded for the matrimonial 


The Earl of Eskdale was in no 
way a remarkable, scarcely a de- 
scribable man; he differed so little 
from the rest of that type of the 
genus homo to which he belonged, that 
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Men should press forward in Fame’s glorious chace ; 
Nobles look backward, and so lose the race. —Youne. 
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arrangements. Meanwhile Lord 
Rashleigh had been urged by the 
family solicitor, recently made aware 
of the marriage, to join Lord Esk- 
dale in Italy; he himself being 
charmed with Lady Rashleigh, 
thought she had only to appear to 
win all hearts, and be welcomed as a 
daughter. So thought the partial 
husband. If Lady Rashleigh had 
any misgivings, she did not express 
them. Young as she was, she pos- 
sessed great strength of mind and 
nerve. She knew that it was impos- 
sible to disunite the once legally mar- 
ried, however angry parents might 
be, and she resolved to conquer the 
affections of her new connexions 
by deserving their kindness. Poor 
Ellen! Love hitherto had followed 
her unsought; little did she guess 
the toil of striving to win it from 
prejudiced minds! So they went to 
join a family of which the father was 
furious, the mother determined never 
to see her daughter-in-law, and the 
sisters, though anxious to see, were 
determined never to speak to her. 
These amiable and virtuous resolu- 
tions were, however, unknown to the 
happy travellers as they journeyed 
on; all was new and interesting to 
both; each was a charming com- 
panion to the other, and no society be- 
side burdened their pleasant carriage 
and pleasant intercourse. In after- 
life, whén in the weary ways of human 
existence either of those travellers 
looked back to the sunny spots in the 
past, that journey came to the mind ; 
for it is not the events productive of 
greatest happiness at the moment 
that we recur to with greatest satis- 
faction afterwards; it is to those 
calmer times and feelings, equally 
apart from both extremes: the ex- 
perience of mature years teaches us 
to dread the reminiscence of the 
highest joy, for is not that in itself 
the acutest pain ? 






all its characteristics, good and bad, 
entered into his composition. He 
loved women—flesh-and-blood, vul- 
gar women, though he had married a 
very exclusive élégante as the proper 
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wearer ofa coronet. He had always 
taken his son's part in questions be- 
tween the heir and the ladies of the 
family—he thought it right to give 
him paternal support as far as pos- 
sible; but in the case of this low 
marriage what could he say or do? 
He was rather short of ready cash, 
and could have excused vulgarity 
had his new daughter brought her 
sack crammed with rouleaux ; that his 
son should fancy the ‘ parson’s daugh- 
ter’ was perfectly natural, but not 
that, fresh from the society of ‘ Alma 
Mater,’ he should marry her. Such 
unworldly lessons are not taught 
there now, whatever may, ‘once 
upon a time,’ have been the case. 
But Lord Rashleigh had spent only 
one term at Oxford, and so we will 
return to Italy. 

Lord Eskdale sat alone in a spa- 
cious, gloomy room, of the old Italian 
palazzo. 

‘Lord and Lady Rashleigh!’ 
echoed sonorously through the mar- 
ble halls. The head of a sobbin 
girl was on his shoulder; his han 
felt the first grasp of affection it had 
met for a long time as his son seized 
it. What could he do? Too well- 
bred to summon servants, unable to 
assert his injured dignity with a pair 
of female arms clasped round his 
neck, he bore his fainting burden to 
the open window ; the lustrous eyes 
unclosed, the colour came flushing 
back, the lips developed the most 
pearly of teeth, as Lady Rashleigh 
faintly called, ‘ William.’ The old 
lord could not help kissing those 

retty lips, and then handed her to 
lis son, muttering,— 

‘I see itall: whatafool you made 
of yourself!’ 

All secret thoughts are, happily, 
not legible in the countenance, or 
the Countess of Eskdale might often 
afterwards have read in her hus- 
band’s face that if, instead of so pru- 
dent and proper a match as he con- 
cluded with her ladyship, he had 
‘made a fool of himself’ after the 
manner of his son, it would not have 
been an act to produce repentance. 
If Lord Rashleigh had deserved the 
epithet, he had, at least, one con- 
solation,—quite as great a fool was 
speedily made of his honoured papa, 
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who really loved the parson’s daugh- 
ter, for he treated him as a loving 
child, not with the cold retenue of 
his own well-bred offspring. Lady 
Eskdale took up her cue; she was 
always frigidly prudent ; it was wiser 
for the sake of family dignity to 

tronise her son’s wife, and she did 
it: but a grievous tax upon her if 

roved, the more so as Lady Rash- 
eigh’s attractions were piquante 
enough to throw Lady Jane and 
Lady Frances into the shade. 

Lady Rashleigh loved music, but 
she never played ; she loved dancing, 
but she never danced: she had tact 
enough to know that a country- 
master’s lessons could not qualify her 
for the meridian of fashionable life. 
Her general education, however, had 
been under a skilful tutor, for her 
father had instructed her as he did his 
pupils of the other sex; she read 
the Italian classics, also, correctly, 
and was acquainted with antiquities. 
So many a brilliant waltzer left her 
sisters sitting idle, to plan excursions 
to famous sites and chat on interest- 
ing matters with the childish-looking 
Lady Rashleigh ; besides, the child 
was a married woman,—a great re- 
commendation to Italian cavaliers 
and English apers of Italian manners. 

Her complete conquest over the 
old lord was effected by her skilful 
equestrianism ; the ease with which 
she, who had mastered many a wild 
English pony, guided with perfect 
= and safety a spirited little barb 
1er husband got for her. This was 
beyond the polite forbearance of her 
sisters; riding parties became dis- 
tasteful to them, completely eclipsed 
as they now were; complaints of her 
flirting, her laughing, her talking, 
her husband bore without disgust or 
jealousy, but when told an infant 

eir was in danger, grandpapa at 
once interfered, and riding was given 
up. Ellen's fine temper and fine 
sense were sorely worked upon by 
vexations, frequent and petty beyond 
contempt ; and sometimes she feared 
her husband was influenced by their 
refined and elegant malice,—that his 
love grew more discriminating, and 
she was no longer faultless in his 
7m: but then came the heir, and 
all was right. 
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He took the man up ere he left the child.—Cuurcnitt. 
And there’s weeping in the chamber, and there’s silence in the hall. 


During this time what has become 
of the Merediths? The next in 
family to Ellen was a son, George, 
recently articled to an attorney in 
the next town. By natural disposi- 
tion he was, as everybody said, ‘ cut 
out for a lawyer, —that is, his cha- 
racter of mind fitted him for the 
meaner offices of the law; but he 
was quite destitute of those higher 
qualities which make a wy lawyer 
a very great man. He had some of 
his mother's ambition, and when she 
confided to him the secret of his sister’s 
marriage his delight was overflowing. 
An earl's brother-in-law! manager 
of estates! member of parliament !— 
nay, by the potency of his prophetic 
visions, created a peer himself! Se- 
crecy, till his mother could herself 
divulge the fact with proper manage- 
ment, had been at first insisted on 
by her. Meanwhile, however, her 
health decayed; her daughter had 
left England; she longed to be at 
home again ; and having sent George 
to his father to communicate the 
grand event, which compelled her to 
travel alone, she set off for Derby- 
shire. 

Mr. Meredith was seated literall 
in a brown study (oh, flippant habit 
of punning!), uneasy at the 3 
tracted absence of his wife and child, 
particularly as the letters Ellen wrote 
in considerable frequency at first had 
now ceased. George on his entry 
vainly attempted to look uncon- 
cerned ; the excitement he felt would 
appear, and at length the anxious 
father, suspecting some catastrophe, 
eagerly insisted on knowing at once 
what it was. 

‘ Ellen , 

George could get no further. 

‘Ellen! What of her?’ 

* She is Lady Rashleigh !’ 

The father neither spoke nor 
moved. His eyes dilated, his lips 
opened, the stony look of his pale face 
frightened the boy, who had, how- 
ever, sense enough to dash the con- 
tents of the gold-fish globe upon his 
head. 

* Say it again! 
told = E- , 

* Ellen was married to Lord Rash- 
leigh a fortnight ago; they are gone 
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What was it you 





to Italy: my mother thought it 
would surprise you ; such good news ! 
and she is coming , 

‘Good news! Miserable woman, 
she has destroyed my child and me! 
Oh, Ellen, my own Ellen! under 
what influence could you so deceive 
your father? And where was the 
marriage? In what name? Powers 
of mercy, she is not his wife!’ And 
he sank back into the chair he had 
quitted. 

* Indeed, father, it is all right; 
my mother herself was at the wed- 
ding, and she said I was to tell you 
it was all right.’ 

‘ Wretched woman! how can it be 
right? Had it been a marriage it 
would be misery enough to me; but 
it is none—she is no wife!’ 

‘What do you mean, father?’ 
asked the wondering boy. ‘ Lord 
Rashleigh is of age, and they were 
asked in church.’ 

‘By what name?’ gasped the 
father. 

* Why, of course, their own; Wil- 
liam Rashleigh, and Ellen Mary 
Meredith.’ 

The words that were coming to 
Mr. Meredith’s lips died away ; he 
made a choking effort. 

‘ Leave me, George ; tell them I 
am going to a short distance. Let 
my horse be saddled; and you—do 
not even hint at this unhappy busi- 
ness till your mother comes home.’ 

He was left alone; then the rush 
of agonised feeling broke loose. He 
had checked the confession before 
George that Ellen, his own dear 
child though she was, had no legal 
claim to the name of Meredith,—a 
fact which it seemed his weak wife 
had overlooked. The marriage was 
void. 

He mounted his horse, and rode 
forth at a most unusual pace, but 
objectless; for to whom could he 
confide his heavy grief? Twice he 
turned home, and could not summon 
courage to enter; at last, after an 
absence of several hours, he spied 
across the fields his own servant boy 
urging to unwonted speed a pony 
kept for much gentler purposes, and 
hailed the lad, believing him to be in 
quest of himself. 
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‘ Mistress is come home, sir; the 
coach has had an accident; she is 
very ill, and I am going for the 
doctor.’ 

In a moment reflection resumed its 
place in his agitated mind. 

‘I will go: I shall be able to get 
there more quickly.’ 

* Better go home, sir; you may be 
too late.’ 

* Too late!’ 

All ideas now merged in one image ; 
the wife he had loved so fondly—the 
mother of his children—her weak- 
nesses and errors, were all forgotten. 
She was dying! He might be too 
late! As he reined up his jaded 
horse at his own door, an old servant 
came forward. She glanced signifi- 
cantly to the man who took the bri- 
dle, placing her finger on her lips,— 

‘Thank God, you are come, sir! 
Mistress 
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* Too late! Am I too late ?’ 

* The baby, sir . 

‘The baby! Your mistress, what 
of her ?’ 

‘You must go very gently, sir; 
mistress must be kept very quiet 
now. 

He had been rushing past, but 
paused now; a sense of impending 
evil overpowered him. 

‘ The baby, sir, only just breathed,’ 
said the faithful old servant, who 
still sought to place forward the 
lighter evil. ‘ Mistress had a weary 
journey, and a sad fright. She is 
very bad for certain, but we hope 
the doctor will be here directly.’ 

The doctor came. 

Mr. Meredith sat by her bed-side 
with his dead wife's hand fast locked 
in his ; of the only words she had 
spoken to him all were inaudible 
except ‘ writing-desk.’ 


Cuap. IV. 
Surrounded by a fawning, flattering throng, 
Judgment each day grew weak and humour strong ; 
Wisdom was treated as a noisome weed, 
And all his follies let to run to seed.—CuUrcHILu. 


Since the birth of his grandson 
Lord Eskdale had set his heart on 
returning to England. He wished 
the fétes for his son’s majority, which 
had been postponed, to include the 
christening of the infant heir also ; 
beside, there was the representation 
of the county to be secured beyond a 
chance of failure. The residence in 
Italy had been ‘a bore’ to him; the 
same feeling possessed his lady, 
through she expressed it differently. 
Conventual elegance of manner, and 
tact in commonplace conversation, 
glossed over the emptiness of her 
mind, which was as languid as her 
constitution ; she had tired of Rome, 
as she had tired ofall other things. 
The Ladies Rashleigh hoped that in 
London, among their own set, they 
might quite put out of consideration 
their intrusive sister-in-law. The 
Italians could never be made to un- 
derstand their feelings respecting her 
low birth and want of English re- 
tenue ; in London it would be very 
different, she would never become 
the fashion there. 

Poor Ellen! we will go back to 
give a sketch of her treatment since 
she came to Italy, as it is necessary in 
‘order to account for much of her 
after-conduct. So little could she 


enjoy the society of her husband's 
family, that the habit of seeking for 
friendship and amusement out of the 
house was grown fixed. At first she 
had been, of course, dependent on 
them,; but by degrees, as she became 
appreciated, she had formed intima- 
cies, so unexceptionable even in Lady 
Eskdale’s opinion, among the resident 
English, that it was very seldom she 
spent the afternoons at home. In 
the evenings Lord Eskdale had a 
whist club to join. The girls, when 
no oo offered, played at 
good daughters with their invalid 
mafima. Lord and Lady Rashleigh 
went theirown way. For some time 
that way had been the same; how 
their plans, views, and feelings, came 
to diverge is, alas! according to 
every-day experience in such mat- 
ters; and that, in after-life, was not 
one of the periods memory was fond 
of recurring to. 

From the earliest period the 
Countess of Eskdale, although con- 
stantly putting forward her claims 
to consideration as a confirmed in- 
valid, had no fancy for being 
‘shelfed’ by a son’s wife, even had 
that lady been on a par with herself, 
a duke’s daughtér; so she tried every 
means in her power to destroy the 
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rising influence which she felt Ellen's 
energy of character would not fail to 
attain. She who had cared so little 
to acquire any control over her un- 
married son, now felt jealous of his 
wife's prerogatives, — elegantly re- 
buked the hoyden, smiled at the 
hearty laugh, excused the ignorance 
of etiquette, apologised for the want 
of accomplishments; till all these 
matters, perseveringly brought for- 
ward, acquired an importance in the 
young husband’s eyes, which his 
admired and flattered wife—admired 
and flattered for high qualities which 
eclipsed these petty faults and errors 
—could not comprehend. It was not 
likely she should listen with con- 
viction to his lectures, prompted as 
she knew them to be by his mali- 
cious mother; yet she listened with 
patience, giving him credit for well- 
meaning: but she had long since 
discovered a truth which is fatal to a 
woman's respect for her husband's 
opinion, that in judgment, character, 
and mental power, he was much 
weaker than herself. His mother, 
too, had made a similar discovery, 
and by cautioning him against the 
influence of his wife, and sneering at 
his being governed by her, fixed her 
son’s mediocrity in a self-willed 
form—a self-will by no means based 
on reason, nor reasonably exerted, 
_ revolted Ellen’s mind ;—and 
is was the man whom she had 
sworn to love, honour, and obey ! 
With her a vow was a vow, she 
strove to honour Lord Rashleigh for 
virtues he really had, although good 
sense was not of the number, and she 
quietly conformed to his wishes when 
expressed ; the worst was when he 
expressed none, and yet blamed her 
for doing ‘what she must have 
known was disagreeable to him,’ &c., 
when, indeed, he had not known it 
himself till his mother persuaded 
him so. The force of a man’s pas- 
sion may conceal from the object of 
it for a time his want of real tender- 
ness, which is a totally different 
thing, but when the mere passion 
calms down, the absence of tender- 
ness of disposition to supply its place 
is a fearful deficiency, the more felt 
by contrast with the violent feclings 
which preceded it. We are not 
going to join in the vulgar cry that 
an aristocrat is naturally selfish ; we 
believe that a democrat may be so 
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too; but undoubtedly a young man 
brought up as Lord Ras leigh was, 
had had every thing done for him to 
foster an inclination for self-indul- 
gence, and nothing to correct that 
bias. He was descended, too, from a 
line of men whose tastes and appe- 
tites had never been guided by any 
stronger rein than that of the fashion- 
able habit of the day in which each 
happened to live; their selfishness 
was transmitted, perhaps, as peculi- 
arities of disposition and a certain cast 
of family features usually are ; and if 
by care in youth this might have been 
corrected, it must be remembered 
that the open-hearted, lively bo 
would scarcely shew any strong indi- 
cation of the faults of character 
which broke out and became irre- 
mediable in the man, fostered and 
encouraged as they were by all 
around him, except his wife. She 
believed in him as long as she could : 
when her faith in the ties she had 
formed was shaken, she strove to 
emg herself the blame lay with 

er. But she knew in her heart it 
was not so, and therefore indignation 
took the place where sorrow would 
else have reigned alone. 

In one year from their marriage 
the delusion of ‘Love’ was over. 
She quietly and uncomplainingly 
endeavoured to go through the duties 
she had engaged to perform; he 
thought only of the amusement of 
the hour, and was easily able to find 
it: so they did not gratify the family 
by outward tokens of disagreement 
or dissatisfaction, being both blessed 
with good temper, which in her was 
supported by a better principle. 
And then, ‘she brought it on herself;’ 
half the women in the world put up 
with insults and annoyances nothing 
else could make them endure in 
silence, but the conviction that their 
own self-will or neglect of advice, or 
presumptuous infatuation, led to the 
position they are in, and that to com- 
plain would be to confess this humi- 
liating truth. But the young will ask, 
* Is love so easily extinguished ? No, 
not true love! —not the affection 
which subsists in and for another, 
grounded on the highest and purest 
feelings humanity is capable of; not 
the self-sacrificing spirit which hal- 
lows its object, and believes in it as a 
second and better self—this is death- 
less!’ But this, O youthful, san- 
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guine hearts! is the fruit of a ma- 
tured and exalted state of mind; and 
ye cannot attain it by the mere natu- 
ral inclination of each sex to please 
and be pleased by the other. ‘Trials 
and troubles shared, and difficulties 
overcome by mutual aid, evolve the 
light of pure and perfect love from 
what would else be the dark depths 
of sensuality; this hallowed light 
shines on through all existence, the 
flame on a pure altar, whose fiery 
lustration has tried the soul, ‘even 
as silver is tried.’ Freed from selfish 
foul dross, the affections and passions 
become the glory of existence, and 
their exercise a fitting preparation 
for the sphere of Eternal Love ! 

Are early marriages, then, to be 
deprecated on the ground that the 
parties ‘do not know their own 
minds?’ Certainly not; for their 
minds will be moulded in unison, 
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and the duties of life be learned 
together better than apart, provided 
their love is fostered and consecrated 
by the approbation of all the autho- 
rities they should reverence. Love, 
thus improved and sustained, defies 
time and change; but if instead of a 
match like this, where genial in- 
fluences combine, one takes place 
under headstrong self-willed disre- 
gard of the power that resides in 
kinship, and the caution of elders for 
the safe keeping of the young, it 
bears in it from the first the germs 
of decay and destruction, and dis- 
countenance and sarcasm work their 
evil influence, for innate strength to 
resist is wanting. The brier and 
the bramble find root where the full 
harvest of content has failed—*‘ the 
Garden of Eden’ has become a ‘ de- 
solate wilderness !’ 


Cuar. V. 


A most wise widow, full of matron grace.—ANon. 


The nurse said to me, Tears should not 
Be shed upon an infant’s face. 


It was unlucky, 
* * 


* * 


Thine eyes are on me, they would speak— 
Blessings upon that soft warm face— 

I think to help me if they could. 
My heart again is in its place. —-WorpsworrTnH. 


There was a Mrs. Clan Alpine at 
Rome, whose house was the nucleus 
of all that was best in the society of 
the place, whether native or foreign. 
She had taken a great fancy to 
Ellen, and called her, playfully, * her 
child :’ in fact she nolnaky reminded 
her of an only daughter she had lost. 
As her réunions were small, and it 
was considered quite a favour to be 
invited to them, Lord Rashleigh had 
felt their great value as a support to 
his young wife on her entering 
Roman society, and by degrees more 
of her evenings were spent in the 
Fauteuil by Mrs. Clan Alpine’s side 
than at Lord Eskdale’s. When 
languid or indisposed for exertion, 
or being talked at, to provoke re- 
torts, not always wise, by her sisters- 
in-law, here she felt at ease; and if 
thoughts of home and of her father 
filled her eyes with tears, her kind 
friend understood it, soothed ‘her 
child,’ and she was comforted. Poor 
Ellen! she needed judicious comfort. 
As soon as she left her chamber, 
after the birth of the ‘ heir,’ she dis- 


covered that her child was not truly 
her own, it was the Earl of Eskdale’s 
grandson. He would not have dic- 
tated or interfered with the feelings 
of the young mother, but the boy 
was also the Countess of Eskdale’s 
grandson, and she dictated and inter- 
fered in the most trivial minutiz ; in 
fact, took pleasure in making the 
arrangements her fancy dictated as 
disagreeable as possible to her poor 
victim,—‘She knew nothing about 
children.’ Ellen, who had fondled 
and handled her infant brothers, 
really knew much more than her 
tormentor, but as in these matters 
youth is always expected to give 
way, so it was now. 

Lady Rashleigh had not expected 
to hear from home frequently, but 
her mother’s long silence after she 
first came to Italy distressed her 
greatly, and the shock of her sud- 
den death had been a fearful one; 
it was her first grief of the kind, 
and bitterly did she feel the re- 
proaches of her mother-in-law, 
that she should give way to sor- 
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row in a manner so unreasonable, 
and so injurious in her then state. 
Mrs. Clan Alpine had pity on this 
natural sorrow, augmented as it was 
by Mr. Meredith's silence, which his 
child attributed to anger at her un- 
dutiful conduct, little suspecting that 
his state of health and mind had been 
such as to utterly prevent his writing 
a word. 

It happened just as Lord Eskdale’s 
family had completed their prepa- 
rations for returning to England, that 
some infantine disorder attacked the 
baby. Lady Eskdale, of course, sup- 
ported the nurse’s opinion; but 
Ellen was by no means satisfied, and 
at last appealed to the grandfather, 
who goodnaturedly took her part in 
sending for medical advice, which 
corroborating her view of the case, 
and throwing great blame on the 
self-sufficient nurse, rather made 
matters worse than better, inasmuch 
as it converted that functionary into 
an inveterate enemy. Ellen, how- 
ever, had gained her point of having 
more authority in the nursery, and 
while sitting there, with her infant 
in her lap, the long looked-for letter 
from her father arrived. She read 
it :— 

Unhappy girl! I have hitherto been 
too weak, both in body and mind, to 
write to you, so painful as the task is— 
painful, indeed, to confess the com- 
mission of sins which, by a just retribu- 
tion, have entailed results so dreadful. 
Seventeen years ago I hoped to marry 
on a college living about to become 
vacant. 1 sincerely loved your poor 
mother, and how, you will ask, could I 
then abase her and myself as I did? 
The incumbent’s life was strangely pro- 
longed, and you saw the light before our 
marriage. I made every reparation I 
could—none but my poor wife and 
myself knew the fact; but when she 
furthered a stolen match, contrary to 
every principle of tutorial honour and 
integrity, she could not avail herself of 
legal advice, and you were not married 
as Ellen Mary Armstrong, your legal 
name; consequently the marriage is 
null and void. You are living in sin; 
and I beseech you instantly to relinquish 
your false position. My child! my 
child! I mean not to be harsh ; but the 
naked truth must be told. I have a 
home for my own afflicted child—come 
to me! 

It was a mighty effort that sus- 
tained the unhappy girl; the nurse’s 
evil eye was upon her, and she 
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neither moved, spoke, nor fainted. 
For a few minutes the woman lin- 
gered, aware that something had gone 
wrong; then, seeing no token of 
further emotion, left the room. The 
young mother breathed freely. She 
placed the letter securely in her 
waistbelt, raised her baby, covered 
by a shawl, from her knees, and, 
unobserved, stole out. 

In afew minutes Mrs. Clan Alpine, 
in whose hand the momentous letter 
had been placed, was aiding the phy- 
sician to restore the unhappy girl, 
whose alarming convulsions were 
more fearful from her previous un- 
natural self-control. 

The infant slept sweetly on a 
distant sofa, and gazing upon it stood 
a tall, dark young man, who turned 
quickly when addressed by Mrs. 
Clan Alpine. 

‘ Arthur, pray come and hold this 
hand, and keep the fingers open if 
you can.’ 

Arthur Douglas (for he indeed it 
was) silently obeyed, and clasped 
again that small hand. Rashleigh’s 
wedding-ring was as an asp-sting; 
but he held it, and his emotion 
passed unremarked by those who 
were so absorbed in care for her. 

She moved—hysteric sobs began. 

‘She will soon be better,’ said the 
physician: ‘what a dreadful shock 
she must have sustained !’ 

‘ She has, indeed—the most dread- 
ful possible!’ said Mrs. Clan Alpine, 
whose tears fiowed freely now the 
worst was over. 

‘I hope, my dear madam, you 
have sent for Lord Rashleigh or 
some of the family ?’ said Dr. B. 

‘Oh no, no!’ faintly ejaculated the 
invalid. 

‘You had better not talk at pre- 
sent, Lady Rashleigh,’ interposed the 
doctor. 

‘Not Lady Rashleigh! Ellen Mary 
Armstrong !’ she exclaimed, so wildly, 
that Dr. B. believed her relapsing 
into delirium. Was it this belief 
which made Arthur leave the room 
for further aid, or was it his own 
distressed feelings which drove him 
thence? Be it as it may, when Mrs. 
Clan Alpine had assured the doctor 
that he need not apprehend delirium, 
Arthur was gone. 

‘I am sorry he has left,’ said Mrs. 
Clan Alpine. ‘It is my nephew, 
Arthur Douglas, Dr. B.; he only 
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arrived this evening en route to join 
the legation at Naples. He would 
have been exactly the proper person 
to take this letter to Lord Rash- 
leigh’ (poor lady, that was rather a 
mistake). ‘Will you, Dr. B. deliver 
it yourself? I do not think it should 
be sent by a servant.’ 

She had carefully enveloped and 
directed with trembling fingers Mr. 
Meredith’s own letter. The doctor 
took charge of it for Lord Rashleigh. 

Lady Eskdale and her daughters 
were at home. Lady Rashleigh had 
been missed a short time after her 
departure, but it excited no alarm. 
Lord Rashleigh said,— 

‘Oh, at Mrs. Clan Alpine’s, as 
usual.’ 

Lord Eskdale went to his whist 
club. 

‘Really, my dear William, you 
are forbearing to a fault towards 
that extraordinary young woman.’ 

‘My dear mamma, why not? Is 
not my father equally forbearing to- 
wards yourself? He never inquires 
after you or your engagements.’ 

‘ A very different thing,’ said Lady 
Jane. 

‘Is it? Well, i don’t know, Ellen 
never interferes with me.’ 

‘You grow strangely careless 
about every thing, William, 7think. 
You never even ask after the baby 
when you come in!’ 

Now Lady Frances, who made 
this agreeable speech, hated all babies 
—this one in particular; so it could 
only be the overflowing of her strong 
sense of domestic duty that caused 
her to take interest in it just then. 

* Not careless about every thing ! 
fair sister ;—not about La Ballerina’s 
success with the public, certainly. 
By the bye, it is opera time.’ 

And away he went, to hang upon 
the steps of the danseuse behind the 
scenes, as had been for some time 

st his usual practice. 

Lady Eskdale looked after her re- 
treating son ; she remembered on how 
she had told him ‘he was second to 
his wife whenever they were toge- 
ther ;) how she had prejudiced him 
against ‘bluism’ in women; and as 
he went to devote his time, person, 
and money, to ‘La Ballerina,’ the 
Christian mother exulted, for the 
wife’s influence was destroyed. 

‘The little lord! the little lord!’ 
screamed the wet-nurse, who had 
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just found out that the baby was 
not in his cot. The hubbub and 
confusion among the servants was 
extreme. (It may be as well to re- 
mark here, lest some acute critic 
should found a tirade against our 
ignorance upon it, that we are aware 
Lord Rashleigh’s baby could be sim- 
ply ‘The Honourable Mister ;’ but 
the nurse knew no better than to 
suppose milord’s son was also mi- 
lord.) 

Lady Eskdale’s dignified compo- 
sure was at last directly infringed 
upon: she coldly stated,— 

‘Probably Lady Rashleigh had 
taken the infant with her.” Her 
daughters were goimrg to express 
their opinion of such folly, but their 
mother’s look reproved them—be- 
fore servants appearances were never 
to be slighted—so they worked on 
quietly. Lady Eskdale counted her 
stitches of knitting ; and after count- 
ing and re-counting twenty times,— 
a sign she felt a mental perturbation 
she did not choose to demonstrate in 
any other way, graciously informed 
the anxious nurse, who wanted to 
know where to go for the babe, that 
she ‘ had nothing to do with it.’ Con- 
sidering the mother had never here- 
tofore ‘had anything to do with it,’ 
the grandmother every thing, the 
announcement of such a revolution 
was bewildering; and duly bewild- 
ered every one in the house was, 
even the ladies who would not shew 
it—when in came Dr. B. with the 
letter. 

Lord Rashleigh was sent for, told 
that his wife was extremely ill, and 
his presence immediately required ; 
all his impressions were quick and 
fugitive, he left La Ballerina in her 
yas de fascination, and hastened 
ene, 

In the mean time Lord Eskdale 
had returned. 

Of all these various members of 
the family, the various feelings may 
easily be guessed. 

Lord Rashleigh’s boyish fancy for 
his wife came to life again. * Why 
did she make such a desperate fuss 
about it ?—they could be properly 
re-married, and no harm done.’ 

The Earl of Eskdale could not 
agree in this latter opinion. He was 
anxious they should be re-married ; 
blame could not attach to the un- 
happy girl : but there was his grand- 
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son illegitimate—a ‘harm done,’ 
which never could be undone. 

Lord Rashleigh thought half-a- 
dozen other sons would undo it. 

The Countess of Eskdale and her 
right honourable daughters would 
have been very glad to hear Ellen 
was dead; but this business of dis- 
grace and trouble was a fearful 
shock to them, indeed it was to all. 

The worst defect any one, beyond 
the degree of a peasant, could possess 
in the peer’s mind, was illegitimacy. 
It was the brand of excommuni- 
cation from society in his creed. 
‘A parson’s daughter!’ ‘ His tutor’s 
inveigling girl!’—these had been 
bad enough when expressed by 
his wife’s thin lips; but illegitimate 
added! Yet the old lord loved her 
dearly ; he loved his son's child, too: 
it was ‘ his own flesh and blood’ after 
all! and that was something with 
him, for other scions of his flesh and 
blood existed, not heirs legitimate at 
all, and he leved them. We have 
hinted that the earl was of loving 
nature—the better feelings got the 
better ; and, despite all Dr. B. had 
said of Ellen’s alarming state, the earl 
and his son set off to fetch her back 
again. The countess and her daugh- 
ters, who had hoped she would be 
renounced, went to bed very angry: 
deeper than ever was that anger 
when they were informed that Ellen 
Mary Armstrong relinquished all 
ties of connexion for ever, and re- 
fused to part with her child. 

Mrs. Clan Alpine believed this re- 
solution, although hastily formed, to 
be irrevocable, and felt no inclin- 
ation to disturb it ; she continued to 
give a home and protection to the 
nearly dying girl. Lord Rashleigh 
thought he could get the decree re- 
versed if admitted to Ellen’s pre- 
sence; and probably it might have 
been so, but she was long too ill to 
be seen, written to, or excited in any 
way. ‘To put their original intention 
of returning to England into execu- 
tion seemed the best plan; and it was 
forthwith performed by the earl and 
countess. Ford Rashleigh stayed be- 
hind; he heard that Ellen’s life 
hung by a thread; but Mrs. Clan 
Alpine, though kind, was candid, 
and gave him no hopes of reunion. 
‘It had been,’ she said, ‘ a match into 
which Ellen was seduced, not so 
much by the lover—he was seduced 
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also—but by the mother, the weak 
and wicked mother, whose duty 
required conduct completely the re- 
verse. Under this influence the rea- 
son of a mere child had not been 
strong enough to keep the distine- 
tions of right and wrong clearly 
defined. Now, it was different; 
Ellen’s mind, early cultivated for 
expansion, had suddenly been ripened 
by events into mature vigour, and 
her resolutions were fixed. 

‘How could Ellen, she who was 
so full of strong affections, act so 
unkindly by him ? 

Mrs. Clan Alpine thought it pos- 
sible that it was because these strong 
affections had not met an adequate 
return; but as she could not exactly 
tell him so, she was silent. 

‘His mother and sisters, what had 
they to do with it ?’ 

Mrs. Clan Alpine mildly repre- 
sented how very unhappy Ellen had 
been made by them, and that the 
present discovery was not likely to 
increase either their love or respect 
for her. 

And his child—he would claim 
his child! not that his love for it 
was over-parental, but he thought 
thereby ‘to bring bis wife to reason.’ 

But she was not his wife, so that 
most powerful of the engines of ty- 
ranny could not be brought to bear 
upon her. And it was to reason— 
reason exercised on quite the oppo- 
site side of the question, that Ellen 
had already been brought ; and it is 
due to her now to state fully why 
she was firm—some may think 
harshly and erroneously so—in the 
decision she had adopted. 

During the whole period of her 
residence under Lord Eskdale’s roof 
she had heard very strong expres- 
sions used as to the social position 
of the illegitimate. Lady Eskdale 
was convinced, or, at least, had pri- 
vate reasons for telling her husband 
so, that these children of sin always 
proved how largely it entered into 
the constitution they were born with; 
they were in themselves prone to 
profligacy, falsehood, extravagance— 
in fact, doubly children of wrath, 

ast all redemption! Poor Lord 
iskdale! he hoped her ladyship 
might not be in the right, but he 
dared not contradict her. Many of 
her hearers, especially some who, 
having tried to bring up such unfor- 
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tunates as outcasts from society, and 
succeeded, joined her ladyship with 
zeal ; perhaps they meant to deter their 
legitimate sons from such irregular 
courses. Then the Italians, who, 
with all their admiration for Ellen, 
never could understand a priest's 
daughter being among ‘honourable 
women, had asked awkward ques- 
tions, which, though nothing more 
than an annoyance then, as tending 
to make the position of the ‘ parson’s 
daughter’ more painful in a proud 
family, were now unanswerable. 
Ellen knew it was no fault of her 
own that she was among the branded ; 
but there she was, stained in the 
eyes of society with a sin no remorse 
could expiate, no virtues atone for. 
The coronet of the pure and inno- 
cent countess would but direct the 
finger of scorn to the wearer. And 
her child! he, too—her ‘first-born 
son’—to stand degraded in his father’s 
noble ancestral halls, while a younger 
brother lorded it over him! No, 
never should such shame be his. He 
should be the simple son of Ellen 
Armstrong—her very own—and learn 
to love and respect his mother for her 
innate virtues, not her external rank. 
And she would be to him such a 
mother, that he should never feel a 
father wanting. 

Mrs. Clan Alpine was well satis- 
fied with ‘her child's’ — decision ; 
and Ellen, when she rose from the 
bed of sickness, calm, placid, resigned, 
was quite willing to take in truth 


‘ To Struggle when Hope is banished.’ 
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a child’s place. For many reasons, 
returning to her father was not ad- 
visable; she would not have felt safe 
there from a renewal of Lord Rash- 
leigh’s suit, to which, perhaps, she 
would have yielded at last, sacrificing 
herself to avoid giving pain to an- 
other. By degrees the young mo- 
ther, absorbed in her child, had 
grown happy; and she was neither 
surprised nor hurt when Lord Rash- 
leigh followed La Ballerina to Paris. 
A year afterwards she rejoiced to 
hear that he had married ‘to his 
mother’s perfect satisfaction.’ 

Then Arthur Douglas, who was 
going to be chargé d'affaires at Con- 
stantinople, persuaded his once ‘ lost 
love’ to go with him, much to his 
Aunt Clan Alpine’s delight: to her 
great delight, also, her grandson, as 
she called him, the infant William 
Armstrong, was left with her. It 
was a sad sacrifice on the part of his 
fond mother, but a self-inflicted one: 
she would not bring her ‘ illegiti- 
mate’ son under her husband's roof ; 
not that Arthur felt as strongly on 
that subject as she did, he laugh- 
ingly proclaimed that his proper 
name was Fitz Douglas. 

The happy couple are married, 
and off, having written a very de- 
lightful joint letter to Mr. Meredith. 

Let us hope their happiness will 
endure the wear and tear of twenty 
years; which period will elapse before 
we again take up the chequered nar- 
rative of Matrimony. 


‘TO STRUGGLE WHEN HOPE IS BANISHED.’ 


o struggle when hope is banished ; 
T To live when life's salt is gone ; 
To dwell in a dream that’s vanished ; 

To endure and go calmly on; 


To know and to doubt the knowledge; 
The past to undo in thought ; 

To study in Misery’s college 
The woes that can there be taught ; 


Oh! what but despair can finish 
A task such as that for man ? 

His strength will each hour diminish 
While pressed by so heavy a ban. 


But, no! the heart steeped in sorrow 
Still points to a distant goal, 

And whispers ‘ There comes amorrow, 
With peace to the steadfast soul !’ 


A peace that is based on duty, 
‘he will and the power to think, 
Can carry, unscathed in beauty, 
The brave where the feeble sink. 


At need, then, is help the nighest : 
Where the storm is fiercest, there 
The courage must still be highest, 
To act—to resist—to bear. 
A. C.S. 
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FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF FAITH.* 


1 ARKHAM SUTHERLAND, a young 
M man of about twenty-four, who 
has distinguished himself at college, 
the son of a sraaey clergyman, is in 
correspondence with a friend on that 
difficult subject, the choice of a pro- 
fession. The ‘three black Graces’ 
have ‘alternately been presenting 
their charms to him,’ but he ‘ can’t 
get the apple delivered ;’ he seeks to 
be a man, and not a professional 
man. All his longings are for the 
Church, but he 

Cannot understand why, as a body, 
clergymen are so fatally uninteresting ; 
they who, through all their waking 
hours, ought to have for their one thought 
the deepest and most absorbing interests 
of humanity. Itis the aim of making it a 
profession, a road to get on upon, to suc- 
ceed in life upon. The base stain is ap- 
parent in their very language, too sad an 
index of what they are. Their ‘ duty.’ 
What is it? To palter through the two 
Sunday services. For a little money one 
of them will undertake the other’s duty 
for him. And what do they all aim at ? 
Getting livings! not cures of souls, but 
livings ; something which will keep their 
wretched bodies living in the comforts 
they have found indispensable. What 
business have they, any one of them, 
with a thought of what becomes of their 
poor wretched selves at all? To hear 
them preaching, to hear the words they 
use in those same duties of theirs, one 
would suppose they really believed that 
getting on, and getting rich, and getting 
comfortable, were quite the last things a 
Christian should propose to himself. 
They certainly say so. Alas! with the 
mass of them, the pulpit keeps its old 
meaning, and is but a stage. Off the 
stage there is the old prate of the old 
world stories, — the patronage of this 
rich man and that, the vacant benefice or 
cathedral stall. So and so, lucky fellow, 
has married a bishop’s daughter, and the 
bishop himself has the best-dressed wife 
and the best equipage in London ; and, 
oh, bitterest satire of all! the very pul- 
pit-eloquence with which they can paint 
the better life, the beauty of Christianity, 
is valued but as a means. of advancing 
them into what they condemn. 

Yet these are not his real difficul- 
ties. He has reasons against taking 
orders which he has scarcely yet 
dared hint to any one. Before he 
can be made a clergyman, he must 
declare that he unfeignedly believes 


all the canonical writings of the Old 
Testament; and he cannot. The God 
of the Old Testament seems to him 
not God, but ‘afiend.’ Eternal punish- 
ment is a ‘ doctrine so horrible, that 
it could only have taken root in 
mankind when they were struggling 
in the perplexities of Manichxism, 
and believed that the devil held a 
divided empire with God;’ so that 
he ‘ could never fear a God who kept 
a hell prison-house.’ As to the au- 
thority of the Bible, ‘the Church 
proves the Bible, and the Bible proves 
the Church; cloudy pillars rotating 
upon air; round and round the 
theory goes, whirling like the sum- 
mer wind-gusts.’ The Bible, indeed, 
‘has been the sacred book by which, 
for so many centuries, so many 
human souls have lived, and prayed, 
and died.’ But ‘so have the Vedas, 
so has the Koran, so has the Zenda 
Vesta.’ Old ruined abbeys only 
preach to him about paganism. 


‘ Do you know what paganism means ?’ 
it said. Pagani, Pagans, the old country 
villagers. Inall history there is no more 
touching word than that one of Pagan. 

In the great cities where men gather 
in their crowds and the work of the world 
is done, and the fate of the world is de- 
termined, there it is that the ideas of 
succeeding eras breed, and grow, and 
gather form and power, and grave out 
the moulds for the stamp of after-ages. 
There it was, in those old Roman times, 
that the new faith arose in its strength, 
with its churches, its lecture-rooms, its 
societies. It threw down the gorgeous 
temples, it burnt their carved cedar-work, 
it defiled the altars and scattered the 
ashes to the winds. The statues are 
sanctified and made the images of saints, 
the augurs’ colleges are rudely violated, 
and they who are still faithful are offered 
up as martyrs, or scattered as wanderers 
over the face of the earth, and the old gods 
are expelled from their old dominion — 
the divinity of nature, or the divinity of 
man Change is strong, but 
habit is strong, too; and you cannot 
change the old for the new, like a gar- 
ment. Far out in the country, in the 
woods, in the villages, for a few more 
centuries, the deposed gods still found a 
refuge in the simple minds of simple men, 
who were contented to walk in the ways of 
their fathers,—to believe, where they had 
believed, to pray where they had prayed. 
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What was it to these, the pomp of the 
gorgeous worship, the hierarchy of saints, 
the proud cathedral, and the thoughts 
which shook mankind? Did not the sky 
bend over them as of old in its calm 
beauty; the sun roll on the same old 
path, and give them light, and warmth, 
and happy sunny hearts? The star-gods 
still watched them as they slept. Why 
should they turn away? Why seek for 
newer guardians? Year by year the earth 
put on her robe of leaves and sweetest 
flowers; the rich harvests waved over the 
corn-fields, and the fruit-trees and the 
vineyards travailed as of old,—winter and 
summer, spring and autumn, rainandsun- 
shine, day and night, moving on in their 
never-ending harmony of change. The 
gods of their fathers had given their 
fathers these good things; had their 
power waxed slack? Was not their 
powerful hand stretched out still? Pan, 
almighty Pan! He had given, and he 
gave still. Who watched over the travail 
pangs of the poor ewes at the breeding- 
time ? Pan, almighty Pan! Who 
taught the happy shepherd to carve his 
love-notes in the invisible air, and fill 
the summe r nights with softest, sweetest 
flute-music? Pan, almighty Pan! Hadthe 
water-nymphs forsaken their grottoes, 
where the fountains were flowing as of 
old? Were the shadows of the deep woods 
less holy ? Did the enchanted nightingale 
speak less surely the tale of her sorrow ? 
As it was in the days of their fathers, so 
it was in theirs; their fathers had gone 
down to the dust in the old ways, so 
would they go down and join them. 
They sought no better; alike in death as 
in their life, they would believe where 
they had believed, though the creed was 
but a crumbling ruin; sacrifice where 
they had sacrificed ; hope as they had 
hoped ; and die with them, too! Who 
shall say that those poor peasants were 
not acting in the spirit we most venerate, 
most adore ; that theirs was not the true 
heart-language which we cannot choose 
but love? And what has been their re- 
ward? They have sent down their name 
to be the bye-word of all after-ages ; the 
worst reproach of the worst men ; a name 
convertible with atheism and devil-wor- 
ship. 

* And now look at me,’ the old ruin 
said ; ‘ centuries have rolled away, the 
young conqueror is decrepit now ; dying, 
as the old faith died, in the scenes where 
that faith first died ; and lingering where 
it lingered. The same sad sweet scene is 
acting over again. I was the college of 
the priests, and they are gone, and I am 
but a dead ruin where the dead bury 
their dead. The village church is out- 
living me for a few generations ; there 
still ring, Sunday after Sunday, its old 
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reverend bells, and there come still the 
simple peasants in their simple dresses— 
spastor and flock still with the old be- 
lief; there beneath its walls and ruins 
they still gather down into the dust, fa- 
thers and children sleeping there together, 
waiting for immortality ; wives and hus- 
bands resting side by side in fond hope 
that they shall wake and link again the 
love-chain which death has broken; so 
simple, so reverend, so beautiful! Yet 
is not that, too, all passing away—away 
beyond recall ? . « The creed 
still seems to stand, but the creed is dead 
in the thoughts of mankind. . 
Once, once for all, if you would s save 
your heart from breaking, learn this 
lesson,—once for all you must cease, in 
this world, to believe in the eternity of 
any creed or form at all. Whatever 
grows in time is a child of time, and is 
born and lives, and dies at its appointed 
day like ourselves. To be born in pain 
and nursed in hardship, a bounding im- 
aginative youth, a strong vigorous man- 
hood, a decline which refuses to believe 
it is a decline, and still asserts its strength 
to be what it was, a decrepit old age, a 
hasty impatient heir, andadeath-bed made 
beautiful by the abiding love of some 
few true-hearted friends: such is the 
round of fate through nature, through 
the seasons, through the life of each of 
us, through the life of families, of states, 
of forms of government, of creeds. It 
was so, it is so, it ever shall be so. Life 
is change ; to cease to change is to cease 
to live; yet if you may shed a tear be- 
side the death-bed of an old friend, let 
not your heart be silent on the dissolving 
of a faith.’ 

On the other hand, the desire for 
action also is upon Markham. His 
brothers are all getting on honour- 

ably and steadily, and why not he? 
‘Henry hast just got his epaulets, 
James is already junior partner in 
the house, and Frederick tells us he 
is intending to strike for wages, as all 
the hardest cases in his master’s office 
are handed over to him. When 
they come home, ‘it is such an 
entire happy holy day with them, 
riding, hunting, shooting, balls and 
parties ; they are the life of every- 
thing about them ; while Markham 
‘ isdoing nothing, and can do nothing. 
Unexpectedly, although Markham is 
not in orders, the Bishop offers his 
father a living for him, ‘in the most 
delicate way, “and with a high inci- 
dental compliment’ to the young 
man himself. His father is flattered ; 
Markham cannot bring himself to 
mortify him ‘with the peremptory 
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No! which conscience flings upon 
his lips, but promises an answer in 


two days. Meanwhile he consults 
his vadle the Dean, telling him the 
whole truth. The latter treats his 
state of mind ‘simply as a disorder, 
like one of the bodily disorders we 
have once in our lives to go through, 
which a few weeks’ parish routine 
and practical acquaintance with man- 
kind would dissipate as a matter of 
course ;’ and dissuades him both from 
taking work in ‘the first instance 
‘as a layman under some sensible 
and experienced rector, and from 
telling the Bishop what he had told 
him. Markham still hesitates; asks 
the advice of Arthur, who bids him 
try ‘to have done with these inane 
speculations ; thanks Arthur a thou- 
sand times for his ‘ most kind, most 
wise letter,’ and accepts. 

Markham is ordained deacon pri- 
vately a fortnight before Christmas, 
and priest the Sunday after; com- 
plimented publicly on his examina- 
tion, and ‘on being so prudent in 
avoiding extremes ; chosen to assist 
in the service on the day of taking 
priest’s orders. He enters upon the 
duties of his parish,—one lying on the 
outskirts of a large town, where the 
poor ‘ were the operative poor, whose 
senses were too keenly quickened 
to let them sink into contentment, 
while they lived side by side with 
luxury which they knew was tram- 
pling them under foot, while it was 
feeding itself upon their life-juices ; 
so that ‘they would take his money 
with a kind of sullen thanks, as if 
they knew very well they were but 
receiving a small instalment of their 
own rights.’ 

A year passes, and he has made 
himself the occasion of a great deal of 
talk. He marries no one, patronises 
no societies, throws cold water on 
philanthropy schemes, has never got 
on with theclergy. Atsome dinner- 
party with ‘the Hickmans,’ one of 
the few families that he really likes, 
he meets the newly-arrived rector of 
a neighbouring parish, shortly to be 
married to a Miss Lennox, one of the 
este, a niece of Mrs. Hickman. 

things go on smoothly for awhile, 
but in the evening he is suddenly 
asked to take the chair at a projected 
meeting of the Bible Society, and 
declines coldly, on the ground of 
finding his own duties far beyond 
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his powers both of mind and body. 
He is sounded, urged, taunted, and 
at last speaks out. He dislikes so- 
cieties generally, and thinks the 
Bible Society the very worst of all. 
‘Considering all the heresies, the 
enormous crimes, the wickednesses, 
the astounding follies which the 
Bible has been made to justify, and 
which its indiscriminate reading has 
suggested,’ he thinks, certainly, ‘ that 
to send hawkers over the world 
loaded with copies of this book, scat- 
tering it in all places among all per- 
sons is the most culpable 
folly of which it is possible for man 
to be guilty.’ 

The ladies gather, for mutual pro- 
tection, in a corner ; the rector boasts 
of having unmasked him; Mrs. 
Hickman looks the picture of despair ; 
Markham departs with a few scorn- 
ful words, expecting an apology the 
next morning. He receives none; 
the Hickmans cease to be at home 
for him when he calls; the church 
is half empty on the Sunday. Then 
a ‘very kind’ note comes from the 
Bishop, requesting a private inter- 
view. Without dwelling much on 
the language used at the tea-party, 
the Bishop tells him that a ‘ very 
serious complaint had been made to 
him on the nature of his sermons; 
during that entire season he had not 
preached a single one which might 
not have been a Socinian’s ; 
neither on the Incarnation nor on 
the Atonement, as such, had he ever 
directly spoken.’ 

Markham admits the charge, and 
proceeds to explain his feelings. Be- 
sides the ‘imaginative difficulty,’ that 
‘this earth should have been the 
scene of a mystery so tremendous... 
knowing what we know of this little 
earth’s infinite insignificance, he has 
been far more perplexed by the moral 
side of the doctrine. That each man 


Should have his exact due, is just,— 
is the best for himself. That the conse- 
quence of his guilt should be transferred 
from him to one who is innocent (al- 
though that innocent one be himself 
willing to accept it), whatever else it be, 
is not justice In the strength of 
his own soul, for himself, at least, he 
would say boldly, rather let him bear the 
consequences of his own acts himself, 
even if it be eternal vengeance, and God 
requires it, than allow the shadow of his 
sin to fall upon the innocent. 
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So he goes on; admits that he has 
bitterly repented of his orders; 
throws himself on the Bishop’s hands 
to do with him as he should think 
right. ‘The Bishop offers him the 
probation of three years’ absence and 
travel, to ‘see what all men are or 
must become who allow their faith 
to glide out of their hearts as he has 
done,’ but with ‘ little hopes.’ Mark- 
ham resigns at once. 

The slender thread of narrative is 
here broken up, to give Arthur's 
(we suppose we dare call him yet by 
no other name) speculations as to 
why need any other sort of people be 
compelled into existence besides ‘ the 
good sort of prudent people, who 
push their way along the beaten 
track, neither loving very strongly 
nor loved very strongly ;’ and frag- 
ments of Markham’s own upon belief 
and unbelief, — the developement of 
Christianity from the uniting of the 
four great streams of Judaism, Pars- 
ism, Platonism, and Hinduism, — 
the non-reality of sin. At last, 
Markham becomes unwell, and goes 
to spend a winter at Como; during 
which he writes a retrospective sketch 
of his life, called ‘Confessions of a 
Sceptic,, numbering many pages 
so beautiful, that they make us ab- 
solutely shrink from our dissecting- 
room task of analysis. 

Markham tells us here of his child- 
hood, in a ‘sober, serious family, 
—not enthusiastically devotional ;’ 
where ‘religion’ for the children 
was 


To do our duty; that is, to say our 
lessons every day; to say our prayers 
morning and evening; to give up as 
many as we could of our own wishes for 
one another; and to earn good marks, 
which, though but slips of blue paper, 
were found, at the end of the month, to 
be good current paper of sterling value, 
and convertible into sixpences, which we 
stored up to make presents to our kind 
governess and kinder aunt. Our own 
little prayers we said always by ourselves 
at our bed-side,—the Lord’s Prayer 
out loud, and small extempore ones, 
which we kept under a whisper, because 
they were commonly small intercessions 
for some dear friends, which we shrunk 
from letting these friends hear, for fear 
they might be grateful to us, and that 
would be stealing so much of our pleasure 
in ourselves. * * . 

We visited little, and what company 
came was always company; not rare 
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pleasant friends, but a set of alien beings, 
only made to be looked at when we came 
in to dessert, and hardly known to be 
our fellow-creatures. They might have 
come from the stars for all we cared; 
and they took notice of us in ways we 
did not like in the least. The people of 
the village, our own family, and the ser- 
vants, were all we recognised as people. 
They were the inhabitants of our own 
world. In the school-room lay our du- 
ties; outside, in the garden, or in the 
copses beyond, where the brook ran and 
the violets grew, was our pleasure place, 
while round it all lay the great wood, 
with its dark trees and gloomy under- 
paths, into which we gazed with a kind 
of awful horror, as the ghost, and robber, 
and fairy-haunted edge of the world 
which closed it in. We were like an old 
camp in the wilderness, on some Arabian 
oasis, in which we lived as the old pa- 
triarchs lived. We had our father, our 
mother, brothers, sisters; and the old 
faces of the old servants, and the sheep 
and the cows in the meadow, and the 
birds upon the trees, and the poultry in 
the bushes, and the sky, and God who 
lived in it; and that was all. And what 
a beautiful all! My delight, in the long 
summer afternoons, was to lie stretched 
out upon the grass, watching the thin 
white clouds floating up so high there in 
the deep ether, and wondering how far 
it was from their edge up to the blue, 
where God was, 

The period of school-life is stepped 
over lightly,—the blank to be sup- 
plied, we strongly suspect, from the 
author’s former work, the Shadows 
of the Clouds; nor is the scene of 
what follows distinctly laid down. 
Markham had been trained in rigid 
Protestantism, with Faber on the 
Prophecies, Southey’s Book of the 
Church, for ‘ pet books.’ But just as 
he was leaving off being a boy, ‘a 
strong Catholicising influence’ sprang 
up at home. Faber was put away ; 
Newton forbidden, ‘dry and dull 
Davison put in his place. Then 
comes the mournful picture of how 
he fell under the spell of‘ one great 
man,’ around whom men _ became 
Newmanites, when they ‘ fancied they 
were becoming Catholics ;’ of how 


We began to follow him along the 
subtle reasonings with which he drew 
away from under us the supports upon 
which Protestant Christianity had been 
content to rest its weight; we allowed 
ourselves to see its contradictions—to 
recognise the logical strength of the ar- 
guments of Hume—to acknowledge that 
the old answers of Campbell, the evi- 
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dences of Paley, were futile as the finger 
of a child on the spoke of an engine’s 
driving-wheel; nay, more, to examine 
the logic of unbelief with a kind of plea- 
sure, as hitting our adversaries to the 
death, and never approaching us at all. 
-..+.- It is true we thought—yes, we 
thought we were following the Church ; 
but it was like the goose in the child’s 
toy, which is led by the nose up and 
down the basin by the piece of bread— 
by the piece of bread—with the loadstone 
inside it. 


But, meanwhile, another influence 
had begun to bear upon him. About 
three years before Newman’s seces- 
sion, chance had thrown in his way 
the History of the French Revolution, 
which brings home to him, for the 
first time, ‘that two men may be as 
sincere, as earnest, as faithful, as un- 
compromising, and yet hold opinions 
far asunder as the poles.’ A sermon 
by Newman, containing a celebrated 
sentence, ‘ Scripture says the earth is 
stationary and the sun moves ; science, 
that the sun is stationary and that 
the earth moves,’ finally destroys his 
faith in Newman, and (by a strange 
confusion of ideas) in Scripture too. 
‘If there were no other way to save 
Scripture than this, then, in the name 
of plain sense and honesty, let ae 
ture go.’ And so we are brought 
round to that period in his psycho- 
logical history with which the book 
opens. 

Here begins the, strictly speaking, 
imaginative part of the work, equal- 
ling, though, perhaps, it can hardly 
surpass, the absorbing interest and 
pathos, the painfully venturous and 
yet marvellously skilful touch of the 
writer's former fictions in the Sha- 
dows of the Clouds. Markham is 
spending his time in reading and 
writing ; in the employment amongst 
the peasants of ‘a knowledge of me- 
dicine, which, at one time, he had 
studied more than superficially ;’ in 
sailing on the lake, and playing upon 
a flute which ‘obeyed him as its 
master.’ One evening, late in May, 
he is heard by an English lady, 
young, and in figure very elegant ; 
and the next evening, on coming in 
from a walk, he finds on his table 
the card of a Mr. Leonard, the hus- 
band of the lady. Leonard is ‘an 
easy, good-natured, not very sensible 
English country gentleman,’ — not 
handsome, but rich ; his wife, a dis- 
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tant and portionless relation of a 
noble family, who has been taught 
no other duty than that ‘of marry- 
ing well and early, to gain an in- 
dependent position,’— who has never 
loved her husband, and is obliged to 
struggle not to despise him. They 
were to go to Rome in the winter, 
but had taken a villa near Como for 
the hot months, where Leonard used 
to leave his wife and child ‘ina soli- 
tude, which, if the truth must be 
told, was more agreeable than his 
society, and only coming back to her 
now and then for a week at a time.’ 
At the end of a fortnight, Markham 
is asked to leave his lodgings and 
make their house his home. Leo- 
nard has now an excuse for going 
away, his absence being far more than 
supplied by ‘a nice, pleasant fellow, 
who played the flute and talked 
poetry ;’ and he stays away without 
care or anxiety. 

Markham eb never loved any 
more than Helen Leonard, and the 
worst danger of both lies in their 
security. Mrs. Leonard’s little girl 
is not long in discerning that Mark- 
ham is ‘her most delightful com- 
panion.’ 

Through the heat of the day they 
stayed in the cool drawing-room. If 
Annie was sleeping, she would draw or 
work, and Markham would read. . . Nor 
less happy was she when, instead of read~ 
ing, he would talk to her; and never 
having known a willing listener before, 
would now pour out the long pent-up 
stream of his own thoughts and feelings. . . 
In the evenings they would saunter down 
to the boat-house, and go out upon the 
lake. They seldom took a servant to 
row them; it was more pleasant to be 
alone. . . . They were both passionately 
fond of music. He always took his flute. 
She would sing when he was tired of 
playing, and each soon learnt to feign 
fatigue for the pleasure of listening to 
the other. 


A month passed, and Leonard did 
not return, but wrote to say that he 
would be absent another six weeks, 
or, perhaps, two months. 

The crisis was, of course, fast ap- 
roaching. One afternoon, Mark- 
am, who had been unwell, was asleep 

on the sofa. Mrs. Leonard 

Glided noiselessly to his side and sat 
down. .. . Markham felt that she was 
close to him ; he was sleeping so lightly, 
that it was rather he would not than he 
could not rouse himself to wake and break 
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sosweet acharm. She was bending over 
him ; he felt her breath tremble upon his 
lips ; her long ringlets were playing upon 
his cheek, with their strange, electric 
touches. As she gazed down so close 
upon him she forgot her self-command ; 
a tear fell upon his face. He opened his 
eyes, and they met hers full and clear. 
She did not turn away; no confusion 
struck into her features. She was but 
feeling how dear, how intensely dear, he 
was to her; and there was no room for 
any other thought. One arm was lean- 
ing over the end of the sofa behind his 
head; the other had fallen down, and 
was resting on a cushion by her side. 
Her look, her attitude, these passionately 
tender tears, all told him the depth, the 
bewildering depth, of her love. He 
caught the hand which lay beside him 
and pressed it to his lips; and as it lay 
upon them, he felt it was not only his 
own which held it there. ‘ Dear, dear 
Mrs. Leonard!’ was all he could say. 
How poor, and yet how full! Not long 
volumes of love-poetry and wildest pas- 
sion could bear more of tenderness to 
the ear which could catch their intonation 
than these few words. Their lips formed 
no sound, only they trembled convul- 
sively. They wished, and knew not what 
they wished : a minute passed,—another, 
another, and still he lay there unmoving, 
and she was kneeling at his side. Her 
hand was still clasped in his, and they 
felt each other’s beating hearts in their 
wild and wilder pulsations ; from time to 
time the fingers closed tighter round 
their grasp, and thoughts they could not, 
dared not utter, thrilled through and 
through them. They did no? utter them. 
It was something in the after-struggle to 
feel that, at least, no words, no fatal 
words, had passed. Their treacherous 
consciences cheated them into a delusive 
satisfaction that as yet, at least, they had 
not sinned. 

Little Annie’s entrance chases 
Markham momentarily to his room, 
‘seeming to meet the all-seeing eye 
wherever his own eye fell. But 
neither Helen’s conscience was strong 
enough to make her bid him leave 
her, nor Markham’s to make him 
depart. He does write to Leonard, 
urging him to return, and shew, at 
least, by a more ens presence, 
his approval of Markham’s intimacy 
with his wife. Leonard replies that 
he knows them both, and trusts 
them. They do not part. The 
summer passes—September comes — 
Leonard will return in a month. 
Markham grows uneasy. Returning 
at sunset from a distant island on 
the lake, with Annie, who had been 
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ill, and was still delicate, lying 
herself under the sail, fenced in wit 
cushions, they at last face the future. 
Helen is ready to fly with Markham, 
but she cannot leave her child. ‘The 
English language contains nothing 
more beautiful than what follows :— 


The breeze had fallen with the sun- 
set. The crimson had melted off the 
clouds, a few dissolving specks of grey 
about the sky were all that was left of 
the glorious vision; and through the 
purple air the evening star streamed 
down in its sad, passionate, heart-break- 
ing loveliness. The child had for a long 
time lain still, as she had been told. At 
last, tired of not being amused, she had 
crawled out from under the clothes in 
which they had wrapped her against the 
evening chill, and had begun to find 
amusement for herself in looking over 
the boat’s side, watching the rippling 
bubbles as they floated by, and the images 
hanging in the depths, as if the water was 
a window through which she was look- 
ing down. It was so odd that the bubbles 
moved by, and the stars did not at all, 
but went along with them, always so 
exactly in the same place. They were 
not observing her as they talked. The 
boat moved slower and slower as the sur- 
face of the lake grew still. The deep 
hum of the night-beetle sweeping by 
sounded strangely on her ear; the moon 
rose up into the sky; the rays shone 
cold into her face, and the little thing 
shrunk and shivered, and yet she gazed 
and gazed. There it was so close to her, 
just under the boat’s edge, rolling and 
dancing on the waves that washed from 
off the bow. She could almost touch 
it, so near it was,—a long, rolling 
sheet of gold. She dipped her fingers 
into the water: it felt warm, delici- 
ously warm, and when she held up 
her hand, the wet skin glittered in the 
light. It was the water, then, that was 
so beautiful, and if she could only reach 
the ripple it was all gold there. She 
leant over below the sail, and as she 
stretched out her hand her weight brought 
the boat’s side lower and lower down ; just 
then a faint—a very faint —-momentary 
freshening of the air swept into the sail ; 
the gunwale sunk suddenly, and the water 
rushed up her arm into her chest. She 
started back. They saw her then, 
though they had not seen what had hap- 
pened to her, and they told her to be 
back again where she had been. She 
was quite wet, but the water seemed so 
warm and so pleasant, and they might 
scold her if she told, and she lay back, 
and did not tell them, and sunk asleep as 
she was. 


Two hours after the child is in a 
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burning fever, her head wandering. 
Markham watches her through the 
night, through the next day, feeling 
that God has spoken to him. The 
child dies: and the mother’s first 
thought is that it is for her sin in 
marrying Leonard. And now the 
sceptic and philosopher turns moral- 
ist, tells her to think of duty, think 
of her husband. 


‘Markham,’ she said, with dreadful 
calmness, ‘ these are strange words from 
vou! Husband I have none : you taught 
me that I had none. And there,’ she 
added, ‘ pointing with her finger, is not 
there a witness too ?” 


Markham rushes away, maddened 
to see ‘ his own teaching—with him 
but words, words in which feelings 
he now recoiled from had fashioned 
themselves into a creed which he 
had but dreamt that he believed— 
now coming back upon him so dread- 
fully.’ He feels that he had never 
loved Helen: all is blank to him— 
no rest but in the grave. Hell itself 
would be more endurable than the 
present; ‘there, at least, he would 
not do evil any more, he would only 
suffer it.’ About to swallow poison 
—the contents of the phial already 
poured out into a little cup—he 
pauses to take a last adieu of earth 
and sky ere yon thin white cloud, 
now sailing up towards the sun, 
should veil the light for a moment, 
and give the signal for his going. 
He is suddenly stopped by the voice 
of ‘Frederick Mornington’ (an Angli- 
can clergyman turned Romanist, who 
has been for two years in Italy, wash- 
ing off in a purer air the taint of the 
inheritance of heresy), ‘ that voice so 
keen, so preternaturally sweet, whose 
very whisper used to thrill through 
crowded churches, when every 
breath was held to hear.’ The cup 
is flung away; the priest commands 
him to follow ; makes his full heart 
ease itself, at first in a friendly, then 
in a solemn confession, followed by 
penance, the conditional baptism, and 
a monk's cell, where he dare no longer 
even think of Helen, under pain of 
sin. She, meanwhile, has told all to 
her husband, without tears, without 
penitence, without entreaties for for- 
giveness, and has withdrawn also 
mto a convent, where she dies un- 
reconciled with the church (of Rome), 
because she persists in declaring ‘that 
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her sin had been in her marriage, not 
in her love.’ 


But Markham’s new faith-fabric had 
been reared upon the clouds of sudden, 
violent feeling, and no air-castle was ever 
of more unabiding growth; doubt soon 
sapped it, and remorse, not for what he 
had done, but for what he had not done: 
and amidst the wasted ruins of his life, 
where the bare bleak soil was strewed 
with wrecked purposes and shattered 
creeds, with no hope to stay him, and no 
fear to raise the most dreary phantom 
beyond the grave ; he sunk down into the 
barren waste, and the dry sands rolled 
over him where he lay; and no living 
being was left behind him upon earth 
who would not mourn over the day which 
brought life to Markham Sutherland, 


We have thought right thus to 
give, as much as possible in its own 
language,—though of course without 
meaning thereby in anywise to sanc- 
tion the sentiments so exhibited — 
an abstract of a remarkable work ; 
which has, for the present, at least, 
blighted the life prospects of its 
author; which ‘has been burned in 
an Oxford College, canvassed in 
the leaders of daily newspapers, 
made the handle for attacks upon 
men wholly unconnected with itself 
or with its writer; in a word, has 
caused the whole cauldron of party 
feeling and sectarian bigotry to 
boil over. And we do not mean 
to say that much of the obloquy 
which it has drawn upon its au 
is undeserved. We openly declare 
that no person or body of men would 
have been justified in placing or 
maintaining the author of the Neme- 
sis of Faith at the head of an educa- 
tional establishment ; least of all in 
the colonies. A writer is to be 
judged by his books, as a tree by its 
fruits; a book should be a living 
whole, expressing the man’s views of 
the truth. You have no right to 
add anything to his truth, so as to 
charge him with a falsehood; he has 
no right to withhold aught so as to 
convey a falsehood to you. And 
the Nemesis of Faith we do believe 
to be a real book—a real whole— 
glassing the author’s mind at the 
time of writing it. Unjust as it 
would be to attribute to him par- 
ticular sentiments which he puts into 
the mouth of the ideal Markham 
Sutherland, it is certain that the 
same spirit runs through all the 
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work. The plea that a portion of it 
is merely dramatic, that it is made 
up of three different threads, Ist. the 
letters and fragments of Markham ; 
2d. the reflexions of his correspondent, 
‘dear Arthur,’ and, lastly, certain 
narratives and descriptions (as that 
which we have extracted of the oc- 
casion of Annie’s death), in which 
even the shadowy personality of 
‘Arthur’ wholly and necessarily 
disappears, becomes thus, from the 
very inartistic way in which the 
three portions are strung together, 
from the blending of letter, and com- 
ment, and fragment, and narrative, 
the strongest witness to the com- 
pleteness and genuineness of the 
book as a mirror of the man for the 
time being. It is not in Markham 
Sutherland's outpourings that we 
find the wonder, ‘what use are 
poets? what use are bad people ? 
what use are dreamers and enthu- 
siasts?’ (p. 80); the feeling that 
‘really with the mass of us one 
would think the most reasonable, as 
well as the kindest thing which could 
be done, would be to put us out’ 
(p. 55); that ‘to be conscious of 
nothing is better than to be conscious 
of pain; and to do nothing than to 
do what entails pain’ (p. 81); the 
endeavour ‘to find consolation while 
thinking over this farce tragedy of a 
world;’ in the belief that ‘to man 
alone the doings of man are wrong ; 
the evil which is with us dies out 
beyond us; we are but a part of 
nature, and blend with the rest in 
her persevering beauty’ (pp. 196, 97). 
Now the spirit of all these passages, 
and of many others which we could 

uote, entirely tallies with that of 
the letters and fragments of Mark- 
ham himself; without speaking of 
its being in accordance with the ten- 
dency of the other writings of the 
same author; and that spirit is en- 
tirely negative, or what gleams of 
light it shews amount scarcely to 
more than doubts of its own ne- 
gations. 

We will not, therefore, stop to dis- 
cuss the question, whether the author 
has or has not a positive side to his 
own mind. If he has, he has not 
shewn it in this book, and with the 
author of this book alone we have to 
deal. We can well believe that the 
very process of laying bare the whole 
of his spiritual perplexities, of shew- 
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ing his doubts in their nakedness, 
should have had a healing influence 
upon him. Doubts are children of 
darkness, and look biggest in the 
twilight; the full sunshine always 
reduces them to their true propor- 
tions, even if it does not turn the 
flame-eyed demon into a hollowed 
turnip, and the giant into a rotten 
scarecrow. But it appears to us im- 
possible that a man whose soul had 
for the time being attained to any 
degree of hopefulness and peace 
could have put forward a book so 
hopeless. If it were but the half- 
truth of the writer's mind, then were 
it not true at all; truth isa living 
thing, and as a Roman Catholic 
writer of the present day has well 
said, the two separate halves of a 
truth no more make ¢he truth than 
the two severed halves of a man 
make the man. As to deliberately 
sending forth poison, and withhold- 
ing the antidote to be hereafter 
administered, we will not accuse Mr. 
Froude of any such soul-murder. 

A book, therefore, wholly nega- 
tive--hopeless. When we had read 
it through, it seemed to us that any- 
thing half so desolate and agonising 
had never fallen into our hands. Its 
true motto was not that which stands 
prefixed from /Eschylus, but the cry 
of Job, ‘ Let the day perish wherein 
I was born, and the night in which 
it was said, There is a man-child con- 
ceived!’ And why, therefore, go 
and blab to the world of an anguish 
so hopeless? Job at least was seek- 
ing comfort from his friends; what 
comfort could the author expect 
from such friends as the chance 
readers of ‘the new publications? 
‘Miserable comforters are ye all!’ he 
must have felt beforehand. 

Not, indeed, that, as books go, one 
should call the Nemesis of Faith an 
‘immoral book.’ It contains rather, 
apart from the tendency of particular 
passages, a quantity of wholesome 
‘moral advice’ for such as need the 
medicine. It begets no false sympa- 
thies; makes no hero of a Jack 
Sheppard. Markham Sutherland is 
a weak, self-deceived man, who allows 
himself to be surprised, as it were, 
into taking orders, while doubting of 
the reality of his mission as a Christ- 
ian minister, and bitterly is he made 
to rue it. He is a self-pleaser, led 
on by vanity into the robbing a man 
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of his wife, a woman of her love, and 
bitterly is he made to rue the latter 
sin also. Hardly could one find a 
book out of which to pluck such a 
quantity of ‘lessons,’ as the phrase 
goes ; lessons to parents against living 
out of fellowship with their children ; 
lessons to families against trifling with 
tnat awfullest act of a man’s life, the 
choice of his calling, and especially 
against forcing him into the awful- 
lest calling of all, that of the 
ministry ; lessons to mothers against 
teaching girls, for chiefest duty, that 
‘of marrying well and early, to gain 
an independent position ;’ lessons to 
women against marrying men for 
whom they do not feel themselves to 
have been made ‘helpmeets’ by God ; 
Jessons to husbands against imagining 
that marriage is of the body and 
name only, and‘not of the spirit ; 
lessons to charity-mongers, against 
that ‘formal business style’ of pro- 
ceeding, in which ‘the poor’ are 
treated as ‘a set of things with which 
something had to be done, instead of 
human beings with hearts to feel, 
and sufferings to be felt for, and 
souls to be reverenced ;’ lessons-—-O 
bitter, poignant, Carlyle-voiced les- 
sons !—-to every one of us, against 
‘selfishness alike recognised practi- 
cally as the rule of conduct, and 
faith in God, in man, in virtue, ex- 
changed for faith in the belly, in 
fortunes, carriages, lazy sofas, and 
cushioned pews; against our prac- 
tical disbelief, our seeming denial 
That all the poor, unhappy beings we 
have left to rot in ignorance and animal- 
ism, with minds scarcely so well-culti- 
vated as the instinct of a well-trained 
brute ; that the fashionable loungers of 
the higher classes, and the light, good- 
tempered, gossip - dealing, ball-going 
young ladies, have really and truly im- 
mortal souls, which God came down 
from heaven to redeem, and for which 
He and the devil are contending. . . . . 


Not, therefore, with pride, but 
with deep shame so far as we are 
ourselves concerned —still less with 
anger towards the writer, but, on the 
contrary, with deep gratitude for all 
the harsh truths which he has 
thought fit to say,—do we yet feel 
bound to tell him that for his own 
sake we regret that his book should 
have been published; that for his 
own sake we dare not recommend its 
indiscriminate perusal; in short 
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(speaking with awe, and endeavour- 
ing to stand in the writer's place for 
self-examination), that its publica- 
tion is a sin, not to be justified or 
palliated, but to be repented of. It 
will indeed serve to ‘ strengthen such 
as do stand,’ by shewing them the 
depths of agony and despair which 
lie on either side of their firmest and 
dearest convictions, ay, close under 
their very fvet, and so teaching them 
to look steadily upwards instead of 
down—above all, when the path of 
their duty lies through those very 
depths,— lest they too should be 
hurled headlong. It will strengthen 
them by shewing how many germs 
of doubt and unbelief cling like 
parasite creatures to their own faith ; 
powerless, unfelt, and almost imper- 
ceptible, while the branch is healthy 
and vigorous, ready to grow mon- 
strous, and to drain its life-juices 
if it become lean and weak, and 
ceases to receive its full tide of sap 
from the parent stem. But it will 
not serve to ‘comfort and help the 
weak-hearted ;’ it will not ‘raise up 
them that fall,’ but weigh upon them 
like lead, and prevent their rising 
again, so long as they are too feeble 
to escape from its dreary conclusion, 
that Romanism or suicide are the 
only issues for doubt, and that 
Markham Sutherland at least found 
no peace in choosing the former. 
And now, having lamented for the 
author’s sake that the book should 
ever have been written, yet for our 
own sake we see strong reasons for 
rejoicing that God has so allowed it. 
For with this doubter, this denier, 
this despairer, we soon found that we 
had depths of common sympathy. 
At last we were rid of all the smooth, 
systematising infidelity of the day; 
rid of Strauss, and Bruno Bauer, 
and Feuerbach. ‘The whole book 
bore with it this teaching: I doubt, 
and therefore I am wretched; and 
yet a mere wilful, blind, mechanical 
belief and obedience cannot make me 
happy. I have an evil within me of 
which I cannot free myself, of which 
I seek to be delivered; [ may philo- 
sophise about the unreality of sin, 
but when I come to do that which 
my philosophy tells me is naught I 
feel that it is all; I have rocked 
from system to system and found no 
comfort; Protestant intellectualism 
cannot satisfy me, Romanist mecha- 
PP 
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nism cannot satisfy me; I want a 
deliverance, and find none; I am 
wretched, most wretched, and there- 
fore I call my book The Nemesis o 
Faith, because it shews how Fait 

avenges herself of those that stray 
from her. 

Now we say that such a con- 
fession, taken in itself, is worth—to 
those who believe already—more than 
a thousand volumes of apologies and 
evidences. And we say that it lifts 
the book miles above the level of 
ordinary books, that such should be 
the argument of it. ‘The author of 
the Nemesis is at least not one of 
those who, to use his own words, 
‘fight beside religion, either as if 
it were not worth saving, or as if it 
had nothing to do with them.’ His 
book says, and we heartily join with 
the author in saying it, that in this 
year 1849—in this Queen Lords and 
Commons every-day reality of ours 
—in this speech-making, cotton- 
spinning, engine-driving England of 
ours,—the one thing upon which 
turn the life and the death of man is,— 
not the price of stocks, or shares, or 
a nor Jenny Lind’s with- 

rawal from the stage, nor Lord 
John Russell’s last measure, nor 
Peel’s last speech, nor Ireland’s last 
famine, but how the man stands as 
towards God, and thereby as towards 
his fellow-men? Whether there be 
a good and an evil? a hope and a 
curse? a life in death, or a death in 
life? Whether God be indeed 
Deus quidam deceptor, who has put 
lies into the mouth of nature and of 
man, when they have told of beauty, 
and order, and harmony, and right- 
eousness, and wisdom, and love, be- 
neath an all-perfect law; and of 
pollution, and self-seeking, and dis- 
cord, and madness, and hatred, in 
the breaking of it: or whether he 
be indeed the God of all truth, of all 
love, of all self-sacrifice, of all com- 
fort, and of all peace >—the God who 
was in Christ, reconciling ‘all things 
unto Himself?’ 

These, we repeat it, are the issues 
raised by Mr. Froude’s book; and 
we thank him heartily for having 
raised them. We do, indeed, feel, 
though we are not the first to say so, 
that such is the struggle of the nine- 
teenth century, that it is not a 
mere chance-medley of theories and 
systems, still less a grand pitched 
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battle between one church and ano- 
ther, but a conflict such as the world 
has perhaps never seen before be- 
tween the Powers of Good and the 
Powers of Evil, between the Spirit 
of Truth and the Father of Lies. 
And therefore we say we can sympa- 
thise with Mr. Froude deeply, hear- 
tily, ay, far more heartily, if more 
painfully, than with thousands of 
better men quietly pillowed upon 
their orthodox principles, and rolled 
along in the easy carriage of their 
respectability. This doubt, perhaps, 
we still feel poignant in our heart ; 
that once troubled us sorely, though 
it seems now beaten down for ever: 
here is the mark of the very wound 
that now festers in yourself; God 
has helped us through that dark 
passage, may He guide and help you 
also through it! 

Considered in this light, the book 
becomes, in its soul-baring truthful- 
ness, a quite invaluable record of 
the fiery struggles and temptations 
through which the youth of this 
nineteenth century has to force its 
way in religious matters—bloodlessly 
as yet; of the way in which many 
truths of the past are fast becoming 
lies to it, for want of comprehension 
and life in the utterers; of the lies 
from which the truths of the future 
have yet to be extracted, in the 
mouths of those that speak them. 
Especially is it a great warning and 
protest against three great falsehoods. 
Against self-deluded word-orthodoxy 
and bibliolatry, setting up the Bible 
for a mere dead idol, instead of the 
living witness to Christ ; telling men 
to believe in the Bible, when St. Paul 
tells them to ‘believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and besaved.’ Against 
frothy, philosophic infidelity, merely 
changing the chaff of old systems for 
the chaff of new; addressing men’s 
intellects and ignoring their spirits ; 
shutting its eyes upon sin, and faith, 
and the sense of inexorable justice, 
and the unquenchable need of deli- 
verance, and then saying, with a 
smirk, ‘ Iean’t see anything.’ Against 
Tractarianism, trying to make men 
all belief, as Strasburgers make 
geese all liver, by darkness and 
cramming; manufacturing stale folly, 
as the infidel stale wisdom ; delibe- 
rately giving the lie to God, who has 
made man in His own image, body, 
soul, and spirit, by making the two 
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first decrepit for the sake of pamper- 
ing the last. 

Against these three falsehoods, we 
say, does the book before us protest ; 
after its own mournful fashion, most 
strongly when most unconsciously. 
For its voice is but as it were the 
clash and din of those three great 
falsehoods, each warring against the 
other. Old orthodoxy speaks of home 
and of childhood, fatherly affection, 
reverent obedience ; Tractarianism of 
one earnest great man, of the gladly 
blind surrender of youthful energies 
to the guidance of one better and 
nobler than one’s self, of promises of 
rest and purification; scepticism 
again, of the claims of reason, of the 
delights of freedom, of the pride of 
looking at Nature and at God face 
to face; nothing yet says that all 
these seeming contradictions can be 
harmonised, that their falsehood lies 
mostly in their very severance. And 
amidst this conflict of clamours, every 
protest against one falsehood comes 
to us not distinct, but mixed with 
the voice of another. God, Faith, 
Sin,—none of these does the book 
see, or shew in their reality. It pro- 
fesses to shew ‘the judgment which 
Providence passed’ upon Markham, 
—‘on the whole, perhaps, a judg- 
ment as just as that Power's judg- 
ments usually are found to be’ 

. 53). That is to say, that ‘Ar- 
thur’s’ God is simply that avenging 
God, that God the keeper of a hell 
prison-house, from whom Markham 
started by revolting. Markham would 
have none but a God of mercy, a 
God needing no sacrifice, and, there- 
fore, fulfilling none; as if justice 
and mercy could be separated; as if 
love could be without self-sacrifice ; 
and a God without mercy is all that 
is shewn in exchange; a God who 
keeps a hell prison-house, if not on 
the other side of the grave, yet 
surely on this. Where leave you 
Markham, Arthur, if not in hell ? 

Alike false is the book's idea of 
Faith. The very title of the book 
shews this. The Nemesis of Faith,— 
Faith avenged,—by suicide or imbe- 
cility! It shews that a man must 
die without faith, but it does not 
shew how a man can live by it. And 
how could it? The faith which is 
avenged upon Markham, is nothing 
but a mere unquestioning passive re- 
ception of dogmas, connected with 
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home recollections of ‘ the still, calm 
Sunday, with its best clothes and 
tiresome services’ (p. 28); the ‘se- 
cret’ of which lies in the ‘ early 
unreasoning reverence’ for the Bible 
resulting from ‘ our mechanical treat- 
ment of it’ (p. 112). Listen to 
Luther, O unconscious Romanizer! 
‘ Faith is a living, bold confidence in 
God’s grace, so assured, that one 
would die for it a thousand times’ 
(Preface to Romans). Such, in- 
deed, is the faith by which, from 
Habakkuk to Paul, and from Paul 
to Luther, just men have lived — 
such Luther had felt it to be. Plenty 
of ‘early unreasoning reverence’ had 
he, no doubt, when he was accom- 
plishing monkish penances in his 
convent ; and yet when Habakkuk’s 
words revealed their true meaning 
to him, a new life, began—a life of 
‘bold confidence in God’s grace, in 
which no wonder that he shewed 
himself ready to go to Worms, 
though there should be devils as 
many as tiles on the roof-tops! 

And the vengeance of that living 
Faith upon unbelief is—not suicide 
nor the convent—but reconciliation, 
forgiveness, blessing, life. That was 
the issue which the author would 
have shewn us, if he had found it; 
shewn, if not expressly and didactic- 
ally, yet by some passing touch, some 
unstudied opening into the purple 
depths of infinite peace, which should 
outlie, which must outlie, the clouds 
and darkness of Markham Suther- 
land’s tempest-tost existence. He 
has not done so. All his personages 
are as faithless as Markham himself. 
His bishop, that ‘really good man, 
and a great one,’ is at bottom only 
prevented by respectabilities and a 
thicker skin from draining Mark- 
ham’s poison-phial. Where are his 
words of comfort, where his earnest 
strugglings with the demon of un- 
belief in Markham’ssoul? Ifa man 
has any real faith about him, surely 
it would come out in such an inter- 
view as that last one with Markham, 
and yet the ‘good and great’ man 
has nothing but tears and silent 
prayers, and broken words,—for 
whom do ye think? For himself! 
‘He was praying to be taken away 
from the evil day—the last dread- 
ful time of terror—when the devil 
should have the power for a season 
over hearts not sealed with the devil's 
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mark, when even the elect would be 
tempted to deny their Lord.’ Woe, 
indeed, to the ministers of a religion 
of self-sacrifice, if at such a moment 
they could be guilty of selfishness so 
cowardly and soenormous! No man 
with a positive side to his mind could 
have written such a page. The only 
wonder is, that Markham Suther- 
land himself—acute reasoner as he is 
elsewhere shewn to be—does not turn 
at once upon his questioner :— What, 
my lord, (might he say,) are my rea- 
sonings then so potent, that you can- 
not answer them? Dare you punish 
me for that which you have not 
shewn to be acrime? Even the In- 
quisition sought to convert its vic- 
tims upon the wheel and by the 
stake ; you, my lord, can strike, but 
do not think of conversion ; where- 
fore, but because you feel me to be 
in the right? As you are a man, 
my lord, be honest as I am; come 
forth out of the church to which, at 
heart, you no longer belong! 

And it is pages like these—strange 
as it may seem—which give the most 
hope for the future, even of such 
men as Markham Sutherland. Let 
them undeceive themselves ; they are 
no apostates, no renegades; they 
have never really believed. They 
have believed what their fathers 
have told them; they have believed 
what books have told them; they 
have believed what Mr. Newman or 
any other ‘great man’ has told them, 
about God and about Christ ; they 
have never believed in God, in 
Christ; never believed that ‘God so 
loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ As we 
have before hinted, this comes out 
with almost ludicrous naiveté in the 
passage where Markham exhibits 
himself as ceasing to believe the 
Scriptures, because he could not be- 
lieve Mr. Newman's position, that 
science told one thing, and the Bible 
another. It never seems to have oc- 
curred to him that Mr. Newman 
might not be an infallible interpreter 
of Scripture, or of science; so, be- 
cause Mr. Newman's theory of the 
Bible and of science was false, the 
Bible must be false also! 

This is but one sample of that 
mock-faith of Tractarianism which 
this book so terribly exposes. Mr. 
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Froude is one of those who have 
partly seen through its juggleries, 
partly discerned its emptiness, and 
yet whose minds are still so ham- 
pered, clogged, enervated with the 
mixture of blind terror and lifeless 
formalism, and negative intellectual- 
ism, into which they have been 
trained, that they still look upon 
Romanism as the one alternative for 
doubt with suicide. Just as the God 
of the book is nothing but a mere 
stern Fatum, and its Faith a dead 
belief, so is its notion of Sin that of 
a mere dirt-spot of outward trespass. 
What a fearful extract is the follow- 
ing :— 

If there be any such thing as sin, in 
proportion to the depth with which men 
feel it, they will gravitate towards Rome. 

If it be true that the souls even of 
holy men are as continually contracting 
infirmity as their bodies are; if absolu- 
tion is as constantly necessary for the 
one as ablution is for the other ; as men of 
cleanly habits of body are more sensitive 
to the most trifling dirt-spot ; so men 
of sensitive consciences are miserable 
under taints upon a surface which, to 
a vulgar eye, seems pure as snow — 
add to this the conviction that the priest’s 
voice and hand alone can dispense the 
purifying stream ; and beyond question, 
where the fountain runs the fullest, thi- 
ther they will seek to go Sin is 
of faith, not of mathematics. And a 
real human heart, strong enough and 
deep enough to see it and feel it in its 
enormity, will surely choose from among 
the various religions that one where the 
sacraments are most numerous and most 
constant, and absolution is more than a 
name, and confession is possible without 
episcopal interdiction. 

And although these words are 
directly attributed to Markham Su- 
therland, yet their teaching is that 
of the whole book, since from the 
moment that Markham awakens to 
a consciousness of sin, he is driven 
into the arms of Frederick Morning- 
ton. But it is obvious that Mark- 
ham has only seen sin, as he has 
only seen faith, in the false light of 
his own systematising ; that, not- 
withstanding the talk of ‘sensitive 
consciences,’ of the ‘enormity of sin,’ 
he is yet plunged in those low and 
grovelling Romanist conceptions of 
sinfulness, which looked upon it 
merely as the sum total of offences 
committed against God, and not as 
the very substance of the heart, alien- 
ated from its Maker. So Luther, in 
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that noble Preface to the Romans 
which we have before quoted :— 

By sin is meant in Scripture not only 
the outer work in the body, but all that 
which stirs itself up and moves itself 
unto the outer work, namely, the ground 
of the heart with all its powers 
For there happens no outer work of sin, 
but man goes into it wholly with body 
and soul, 

Very different notions these of the 
‘enormity’ of sin from those of the 
‘men of sensitive consciences,’ who 
‘are miserable under taints upon a 
surface which to a vulgar eye seems 
_ as snow!’ Luther says ground; 

farkham talks of surface; is there 
not a ‘gulf fixed’ between the two? 
Can we wonder that those with whom 
sin is thus merely a superficial thing, 
a ‘taint upon a surface,’ should ‘ gra- 
vitate’ towards that Rome whose 
hands are full of superficial absolu- 
tions, instead of turning to Him who 
By bidding us deny ourselves, by giving 
up Himself in every thought and act, by 
presenting Himself as the one great 
sacrifice to the Father, makes us perceive 
that the setting up of self, the worship of 
self, is the evil from which all others 
flow, the evil from which we are to pray, 
Deliver us !—Mavuricer, Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Words, these, no longer of the 
sixteenth century, but of yester- 
day; words addressed to men now 
living by a living teacher (one looked 
up to, indeed, by many, and daily 
by more, O with what reverence 
of affection!) and yet in which 
Luther's thought, that sin is ‘the 
ground of the heart with all its 

wers,’ stirs freshly yet ; each echo- 
ing but St. Paul's exclamation: ‘In 
me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing . . . . Whoshall deliver 
me from the body of this death !’ 

Sin truly is of faith, not of mathe- 
matics; and the soul, too, is not of 
mathematics ; and the spirit, and 
God. The materialist diligently stu- 
dies and dissects, and sings Jo Pean 
because he finds no soul to hold up 
on the point of his scalpel ; the in- 
tellectualist reasons and reckons, and 
finds that sin, and salvatién, and a 
God the Father, and a God the Son, 
and a Comforting Spirit, cannot by 
any means be evolved from an equa- 
tion, or proved by a syllogism, and 
he, too, denies them all triumph- 
antly. Miserable pedants both! It 
is necessary that faith, and faith 
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only, should lie at the bottom of 
either fabric of intellectual and of spi- 
ritual truth ; it is necessary that the 
soul should be no tangible fact, nor 
the Living God a product of reason- 
ing, precisely because each is not a 
result, but a key ; because the soul 
explains all the seeming chaos of 
nature, because the Spirit reveals all 
the seeming contradictions of intel- 
lect. Believe in either, and all be- 
low will be plain and clear. Faith 
is the eternal petitio principii which 
lies at the bottom of all syllogisms ; 
whatever is of Faith cannot, must 
not, be demonstrable by any @ priori 
reasoning. Well had the eagle eye 
of Luther seen this from the time 
of his Ninety-nine Disputations in 
1517, when he laid down that (47) 
‘No form of syllogism holds good in 
the things of God ; (49) If any form 
of syllogism should hold good in the 
things of God, we should know the 
article of the Trinity, and not de- 
lieve it.’ 

Sometimes, indeed, Markham’s rea- 
sonings fall, as it seems to us, into 
mere intellectual fallacies. Such a 
fallacy appears to lie under that aw- 
ful utterance :— 

My eyes were opening slowly to see 
for myself the strangeness of this being 
of ours. I had flung myself off into 
space, and seen this little earth-ball, not 
a sand-grain in the huge universe of 
suns, and yet to which such a strangely 
mysterious destiny was said to have been 
attached. I had said to myself, ‘ Can it 
be that God, Almighty God, He the 
Creator, Himself, went down and took 
the form of one of those miserable in- 
sects crawling on its surface, and died 
Himself to save their souls?’ I had 
asked the question, — Did ever man ask 
it honestly, and answer Yes ? 

Oh how many men, full as well 
aware to the least as Markham Su- 
therland, of the sand-grain smallness 
of the earth, will answer joyfully, 
trustingly, a thousand times over, 
Yes! What a miserable conception 
is that of Infinitude, which can only 
see it mirrored in the Greatest, and 
not in the Smallest also! of Power, 
which cannot recognise it in Self- 
sacrifice! Go to Pascal, man, and 
learn of him to consider those two 
infinitudes, these two abysses of the 
Infinitely Small and the Infinitely 
Great, between which man is per- 
petually swaying, and see then whe- 
ther each does not testify equally 
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of God! See whether the indivisi- 
ble present moment does not equally 
image forth God's eternity, the in- 
divisible atom His omnipresence, as 
the outstretched totality of Time and 
Space! Half the intellectual absurd- 
ity of Pantheism, we are persuaded, 
lies in the overlooking the gran- 
deur of smallest things. And 
therefore it is that with all the 
superficiality of the Bridgewater- 
Treatise line of theology, all its 
compliment-paying to God (to use a 
friend's expression), it has testified 
of a great truth in following out 
the ‘evidences of design,’ as they are 
technically termed, in minute objects. 
If the intellect can recognise the 
impress of God’s power and wisdom 
in the frame of some microscopical 
Monas, why should the spirit shrink 
from the embodiment of. His love in 
the form of ‘one of those miserable 
insects crawling on the surface of 
this miserable ball, not a sand-grain 
in the huge universe of suns?’ Shall 
we quote to Markham Sutherland 
the words, not of a Father of the 
Church, nor of a theologian, nor of 
a divine, but of a modern French 
Socialist, when speculating upon the 
restoration of the universe by means 
of the restoration of this ‘ globule’ of 
our earth ? 

Never (said Charles Fourier) will men 
conceive correct ideas of the relations of 
man with the Deity, solong as they shall 
reject the theory of the unity and con- 
tact of extremes between the infinitely 
small and the infinitely great. Upon 
this truth rests the pledge of the high 
destinies of man, and of the share which 
God reserves to him in the government 
of the universe. The reproach of small- 
ness which is addressed to man by theo- 
logy [nay, by scepticism!) is precisely 
the title which secures to us the im- 
mensity of Divine favour. 

Can there be stranger or stronger 
witness to ‘the reasonableness of 
Christianity ?’ 

Admit the godlike greatness of 
smallest things, the essential divinity 
of humbleness and self-sacrifice, and 
the fallacy will be equally apparent 
of passages like those in which Mark- 
ham speaks of Genius alone, ‘with 
its pale face and worn dress, and 
torn friendship and bleeding heart, 
strong only in struggling; counting 
all loss but truth, and the love of 
God,’ as the Redeemer, bearing our 
* sorrows, crowned with thorns for 
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us;’ of its children as the ‘ church 
militant, the army of the human 
race. Now either by ‘genius’ is 
here meant what senate till now 
have called faith, or else this is the 
saddest apotheosis of the intellect 
that we remember to have come 
across. Had Markham Sutherland 
never known plain men, dull men, 
stupid men, ie had their ‘crown 
of thorns, their ‘torn friendships,’ 
their ‘bleeding hearts?’ Had he 
never found stern endurance behind 
smiling looks, solemn tragedies 
wrapped up in commonest life, he- 
roic things simply done by ordinary 
men? For our own part we can 
only say, that the most chivalrous 
heart we ever knew was cased in a 
rude body and wedded to a common 
mind, in the person of a West Indian 
overseer. But it is obvious thet we 
have here the same tendency which 
we noticed above, of looking for real 
greatness 7 at one end of the 
scale. And therefore it is that, with 
all his faults of theatrical exaggera- 
tion, society owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Dickens for having 
done in respect of common men what 
Wordsworth has done in respect of 
common things — brought out their 
worth, their poetry, their greatness. 
Is Kit Nubbles, working out his shil- 
ling, a ‘genius?’ Is Captain Cuttle, 
bringing out his silver spoons? Is 
Milly, sweet Milly? Or, to quote 
from a higher page than that of 
Dickens a still more prominent ex- 
ample, is William Dobbin a genius? 
And yet are not acts like these and 
characters like these far nobler, love- 
lier, more godlike, than those of any 
fantastical genius ‘ with pale face and 
worn dress,’ such as Markham Su- 
therland chooses to deify ? 

Genius indeed Mr. Froude has, if 
he seeks for nothing higher. We 
have treated his book as we firmly 
believe himself would wish to have 
it treated, not as a mere ‘ literary 
production,’ but as the utterance of 
one who seeks to see and to speak 
the truth, We have quoted many 
beautiful"passages ; we could refer 
to many such pages, unsurpassed, 
we believe, in the English language ; 
and if he can succeed in curbing, 
not checking, a certain tendency to 
prolix sweetness of description on 
the one hand, and to over-refined 
subtlety of reasoning on the other, 
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we see no prose-writer of the present 
day who can equal him in point of 
style. The influence of Carlyle’s 
writings is indeed very obvious in 
the Nemesis, but mellowed how 
strangely! whilst from Mr. Newman 
the writer seems to have borrowed 
that startling ‘ power of insight’ into 
‘the hidden life,’ into the mysteries 
of the heart, its ‘risings, fallings, 
aspirings, resolutions,’ which he at- 
tributes in a pre-eminent degree to 
the great Tractarian leader; min- 
gled, however, with not a little of 
that scornfulness and contempt of 
others which are among the worser 
characteristics of the school. And 
careless as is the putting together of 
the book, yet it testifies, no less than 
Mr. Froude’s former fictions, of 
marvellous dramatic power. The 
consistency of Markham’s and Helen’s 
characters is complete: neither, you 
feel, could act otherwise under the 
circumstances than is done by each. 
It is strange indeed to note how, 
from the moment that Markham 
Sutherland, who is scarcely more 
than a voice in the earlier half of 
the work, acquires real objective 
personality on the shores of the 
Lake of Como, the whole tone of 
the book becomes itself more real. 
We could almost believe that the 
shock of Helen's sincerity of love, 
and heart-faith in Markham's teach- 
ing—so true to the nature of woman 
—came almost as unexpectedly upon 
the writer as upon Markham him- 
self, and that it was only the effort 
to embody, and work out, and vivify 
his own abstractions, which shewed 
him the emptiness and falsehood of 
them. 

Genius, style, dramatic power, — 
these are awful gifts, awful above all 
others in this our nineteenth century, 
when the influence derived from 
them spreads so rapidly and so far. 
Will they turn, in Mr. Froude’s 
hands, to a blessing or to a curse ? 
We hope the former. Glimpses of 
highest truth flash every now and 
then through his darkness, as when 
(although far, as yet, fram fathom- 
ing the depth of his own words) he 
tells us that ‘sin is of faith, not of 
mathematics; that, in spite of his 
philosophising, Markham’s nature 
‘was either too weak or else too 
genuine to find its cravings satisfied, 
when he had resolved the great life 
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of humanity, these six thousand 
years of man’s long wrestle with the 
angel of destiny, into a cold system 
in which he couid calculate the ebb 
and flow as on the tables of a tide ; 
when he speaks of ‘ guilt-subdued 
consciences, forfeiting the right to 
their own self-control; when he 
shews us Markham experiencing ‘ at 
last, what he had so long denied, 
that to attempt to separate morality 
from religion is madness ; that reli- 
gion, reduced to a sentiment resting 
only on internal emotion, is like a 
dissolving view, which will change 
its image as the passions shift their 
focal distances ; when he asks re- 
specting Markham and Helen, ‘If 
they did not fall as vulgar minds 
count falling, what is that to those 
who look into the heart?’ when he 
traced these grand pictures of the 
sophist recoiling from his own teach- 
ing, when the mere reasonings of his 
intellect came forth hideous in the 
impulses of Helen’s heart, and then 
again melting suddenly into peni- 
tence from the very inchoate act of 
suicide, although ‘not one counter- 
fact had been brought before him, 
not one intellectual difficulty solved; 
above all, when he wrote those ex- 
quisite pages, which we have no 
longer space to extract, on the holi- 
ness of Home. It is in passages such 
as these that is to be found at once 
the secret and the issue of wretched- 
ness such as that of Markham Su- 
therland. Let him listen to his own 
heart when thus speaking, and he 
will see that all these fine specula- 
tions about God's mercy, and Christ’s 
incarnation and atonement, and the 
nature of sin, have nothing to do 
with realities at all; that the spirit 
has a sphere of its own, not in any- 
wise opposed to that of the intellect, 
but including it within itself; that 
the God of the intellect is a mere 
mathematical infinite, without any 
common ties with this our finite 
world, and not a living and loving 
Father; the Christ of the intellect a 
mere semi-human monster, and not 
the link between finite and infinite, 
the sole key to the great intellectual 
monstrosity of their co-existence ; 
the sin of the intellect a mere unac- 
countable accident, and not the whole 
drift and current of finite existence, 
when separate from infinite love ; the 
Bible of the intellect a mere juggler’s 
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wand, and not the book to which all 
books give witness, and which in 
time sanctifies them all. And he 
will see that his own words are true, 
most true, that home and religion 
are indeed kindred things; that ‘no 
idle, careless, thoughtless man, so 
long as he persists in being what he 
is, can endure the thought of home 
any more than he can endure the 
thought of God;’ and that what 
makes Christ’s religion the good 
tidings indeed, is, that it tells us of a 
Father's house ever ready to receive 
us, of an Elder Brother, first-born 
not of few but of many brethren, 
who has come to shew us the way to 
that home. Here, and here alone, 
‘our skill, if skill we have, is exer- 
cised with real gladness on home 
subjects.’ Here it is we feel what 
rest there is in labour, and how 
labour must ever spring from rest ; 
here we feel that not in idle dreams 
and chaff-cutting speculations lies 
the true calling of man, but in the 
following of that Father’s example, 
who ‘ worketh hitherto’ in everlast- 
ing love. And what, then, is man’s 
work in the rest of this eternal 
home? ‘This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on Him whom He 
hath sent.’ 

Surely to those who have in some- 
wise felt these truths such a book is 
a great warning. Not in the repe- 
tition of old arguments, not in the 
heaping together of evidences, lies 
the answer to cries of anguish like 
those of Markham Sutherland, ask- 
ing in vain for some other resting- 

lace besides the grave or the grave- 
ike monastery. Let them remember 
that ‘ every scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man which is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.’ To bring 
out the lost meaning of the seem- 
ingly worn-out old, to divine the 
hidden meaning of the seemingly 
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monstrous new, is the task of the 
real believer. Pantheism and Social- 
ism—the Christ-humanity of Strauss 
and the Unjust God of Proudhon— 
have all their riddles, which must be 
solved ; and then the Sphinx will be 
powerless, that now claims its ceaseless 
tribute of young and ardent spirits ; 
every one of these portentous forms 
can be but the abnormal develope- 
ment of some germ of truth which 
we have suffered to escape us, and 
which should have grown up fruitful 
and lovely in its own appointed 
place. And yet the old is not care- 
lessly to be put by and forsaken ; old 
formulas that daily practice turns to 
lies may, in the hands of some honest 
man, shame yet that practice back 
again into truth—old forms still 
witness of a once living force which 
evoked them—old stools of thought 
often bud out afresh after the lapse 
of centuries. And indeed the great 
hope and promise of the future lies 
not in substitution, but in renewal: 
‘Behold, I make all things new!’ 

And to Mr. l'roude we say, Your 
struggles have been fearful; but 
while there is struggling, there is 
yet life. 

Prove the spirits of the Anabaptist 
prophets (wrote Luther to Melancthon), 
whether they have experienced those spi- 
ritual straits and divine birth-throes, 
those deaths, that hell. If you hear of 
bland, tranquil, devout feelings (as they 
are called), and religious, though they 
talk of being ravished into the third 
heaven, withhold your approval ; for the 
sign of the Son of Man is wanting, which 
is Bdécaves, the one trier of Christians, 
and certain discerner of spirits. Would 
you know the place, the time, the man- 
ner of God’s talking with us? Listen: 
Sicut leo contrivit omnia ossa mea, et 
projectus sum a facie oculorum tuorum, 
et repleta est malis anima mea, et vita 
mea inferno appropinquavit. 


So Luther struggled ;—till he had 
conquered, silently. 





INDIAN MEAL. 


T is much to be regretted that no 
| individual of the many large 
classes whose business and interest it 
might seem to be, has yet taken any 
effective steps towards opening to our 
population the immense resource of 
Indian corn as an article of food. To 
all that have well considered it, this 
grain scems likely henceforth to be 
the staif of life for over-crowded 
Europe; capable not only of re- 
placing the deceased potato which 
has now left us, but of infinitely sur- 
passing in usefulness and cheapness 
all that the potato ever was. 

For general attainability, there 
was no article of food ever compar- 
able to it before: a grown man, in 
any part of Europe accessible by sea, 
can be supported on it, at this date, 
wholesomely, and, if we understood 
the business, even agreeably, at the 
rate of little more than a penny a-day ; 
—which surely ischeap enough. Nei- 
ther, asthe articleisnot grown at home, 
and can be procured only by com- 
merce, need political economists dread 


new ‘Irish difficulties’ from the cheap- 


ness of it. Nor is there danger, for 
unlimited periods yet, of its becoming 
dearer: it grows in the warm lati- 
tudes of the earth, profusely, with 
the whole impulse of the sun; can 

row over huge tracts and continents 

ying vacant hitherto, festering hi- 
therto as pestiferous jungles, yielding 
only rattlesnakes and yellow-fever : 
—it is probable, if we were driven to 
it, the planet Earth, sown where fit 
with Indian corn, might produce a 
million times as much food as it now 
does, or has ever done! ‘To the dis- 
consolate Malthusian this grain ought 
to be a sovereign comfort. In the 
single Valley of the Mississippi alone, 
were the rest of the earth all lying fal- 
low, there could Indian corn enough 
be grown to support the whole Poste- 
rity of Adam now alive: let the dis- 
consolate Malthusian fling his ‘geome- 
trical series’ into the cagner ; assist 
wisely in the ‘ free-trade movement ; 
and dry up histears. Fora thousand 
years or two, there is decidedly: no 
danger of our wanting food, if we do 
not want good sense and industry 
first. In a word, this invaluable fo- 
reign corn is not only’ calculated, as 


we said, to replace the defunct po- 
tato, but to surpass it a thousand- 
fold in benefit for man: and if the 
death of the potato have been the 
means of awakening us to such an 
immeasurably superior resource, we 
shall, in addition to our sorrowful 
Irish reasons, have many joyful 
English, European, American and 
universal reasons, to thank Heaven 
that the potato has been so kind as 
die! 


In the meanwhile, though exten- 
sively employed in the British Islands 
within these three years, Indian corn 
cannot yet be said to have come into 
use; for only the bungled counter- 
feit of it is hitherto in use; which 
may be well called not the use of 
Indian corn, but the abuse of it. 
Government did indeed, on the first 
failure of the potato, send abroad 
printed papers about the cooking of 
this article, for behoof of the poor; 
and once, I recollect there circulated 
in all the newspapers, for some 
weeks, promulgated by some ‘ Peace 
‘Missionary,’ a set of flowery pro- 
phetic recipes for making Indian meal 
into most palatable puddings, with 
‘quarts of cream,’ ‘six eggs well 
whipt,’ &c.,— ingredients out of which 
the British female intellect used to 
make tolerable puddings, even with- 
out Indian meal, and by recipes of 
its own! Those recipes were circu- 
lated among the population,—of lit- 
tle or no value, 1 now find, even as 
recipes ;—but in the meanwhile there 
was this fatal omission made, that 
no Indian meal on fair terms, and 
no good Indian meal on any terms 
at all, was or is yet attainable among 
us to try by any recipe. In that 
unfortunate condition, I say, matters 
still remain. 

The actual value of Indian meal 
by retail with a free demand, is about 
one penny per pound; or with a 
poor demand, as was inevitable at 
tirst, but need not have been neces- 
sary long, let us say three-halfpence 
a pound. The London shops, two 
years ago, on extensive inquiry, were 
not found to yield any of it under 
threepence a pound,—the price of 
good wheaten flour ; somewhere be- 
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tween twice and three times the real 
cost of Indian meal. But farther, 
and worse, all the Indian meal so 
purchasable was found to have a bitter 
fusty taste in it; which, after multi- 
plied experiments, was not eradicable 
by any cookery, though long con- 
tinued boiling in clear water did 
abate it considerably. Our approved 
method of cookery came at last to be, 
that of making the meal with either 
hot or cold water into a thick batter, 
and boiling it, tied up in a linen cloth 
or set in a crockery shape, for four or 
sometimes seven hours ;—which pro- 
duced a thick handsome - looking 

udding, such as one might have 

oped would prove very eligible for 
eating instead of potatoes along with 
meat. Hope however did not cor- 
respond to experience. This hand- 
some - looking pudding combined 
readily with any kind of sauce, sweet, 
spicy, oleaginous ; but except the old 
tang of bitterness, it had little taste 
of its own; and along with meat, ‘it 
could, like Charles of Sweden's 


bread, ‘be eaten,’ but was never 

good, at best was barely endurable. 
Yet the Americans praised their 

Indian meal ; celebrated its sapid ex- 


cellencies, and in Magazine-Novels, 
as we could see, ‘ lyrically recognised’ 
them. Where could the error lie? 
This meal, of a beautiful golden 
colour, equably ground into fine hard 
powder, and without speck or ad- 
mixture of any kind, seemed to the 
sight, to the feel and the smell, fault- 
less; only to the taste was there 
this ineradicable final bitterness, 
which in bad samples even made the 
throat smart ; and, as the meal seemed 
otherwise tasteless, acquired for it, 
from unpatriotic mockers among us, 
the name of ‘ soot-and-sawdust meal.’ 
—American friends at last informed 
us that the meal was fusty, spoiled ; 
that Indian meal, especially in warm 
weather, did not keep sweet above 
a few weeks ;—that we ought to pro- 
cure Indian corn, and have it ground 
ourselves. Indian corn was accord- 
ingly procured; with difficulty from 
the eastern City regions; and with 
no better result, nay with a worse. 
How old the corn might be we, of 
course, knew only by testimony not 
beyond suspicion; perhaps it was 
corn of the second year in bond ; but 
at all events the meal of it too was 
bitter; and the new evil was added 
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of an intolerable mixture of sund; 
which, on reflection, we discovered to 
proceed from the English mill- 
stones; the English millstones, too 
soft for this new substance, could 
not grind it, could only grind them- 
selves and it, and so produce a mix- 
ture of meal and sand. Soot-and- 
sawdust meal with the addition of 
brayed flint: there was plainly no 
standing of this. I had to take farewell 
of this Indian meal experiment ; my 
poor patriotic attempt to learn eating 
the new food of mankind, had to 
terminate here. My molendinary 
resources (as you who read my name 
will laughingly admit) were small ; 
my individual need of meal was small ; 
—in fine my stock of patience too 
was done. 

This being the condition under 
which Indian meal is hitherto known 
to the British population, no wonder 
they have little love for it, no won- 
der it has got a bad name among 
them! ‘Soot-and-sawdust meal, 
with an admixture of brayed flint: 
this is not a thing to fall in love 
with ; nothing but starvation can well 
reconcile a man to this. The starving 
Irish paupers, we accordingly find, do 
but eat and curse ; complain loudly 
that their meal is unwholesome ; that 
it is bad and bitter; that it is this 
and that ;—to all which there is little 
heed paid, and the official person has 
to answer with a shrug of the 
shoulders. In the unwholesomeness, 
except perhaps for defect of boiling, 
I do not at all believe ; but as to the 
bitter uncooked unpalatability my 
evidence is complete. 


Well; three days ago I received, 
direct from the barn of an American 
friend, as it was stowed there last 
autumn, a small barrel of Indian 
corn in the natural state; large ears 
or cobs of the Indian corn, merely 
stript of its loose leaves. On each ear, 
which is of obelisk shape, about the 
size of a large thick truncated carrot, 
there are perhaps about five hundred 
grains, arranged in close order in 
their eight @olumns ; the colour gold 
yellow, or in some cases with a 
flecker of blood-red. These grains 
need to be rubbed off, and ground 
by some rational miller, whose mill- 
stones are hard enough for the work : 
that is all the secret of preparing 
them. And here comes the im- 
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portant point. This grain, I now 
for the first time find, is sweet, 
among the sweetest; with an ex- 
cellent rich taste something like that 
of nuts; indeed it seems to me, 
perhaps from novelty in part, de- 
cidedly sweeter than wheat, or any 
other grain I have ever tasted. So 
that, it would appear, all our expe- 
riments hitherto on Indian meal have 
been vitiated to the heart by a deadly 
original sin, or fundamental falsity to 
start with :—as if in experimenting 
on Westphalian ham, all the ham 
presented to us hitherto for trial had 
been—in a rancid state. The differ- 
ence between ham and rancid-ham, 
M. Soyer well knows, is consider- 
able! Thisis the difference however, 
this highly considerable one, we have 
had to encounter hitherto in all our 
experiences of Indian meal. Ground 
by a reasonable miller, who grinds 
only it and not his millstones along 
with it, this grain, I can already pro- 
mise, will make excellent, cleanly, 
wholesome, and palatable eating; 
and be fit for the cook's art under 
all manner of conditions; ready to 
combine with whatever judicious 
condiment, and reward well what- 
ever wise treatment, he applies to it : 
and indeed on the whole, I should 
say, 2 more promising article could 
not well be submitted to him, if his 
art is really a useful one. 

These facts, in a time of potato- 
failures, apprehension of want, and 
occasional fits of wide-spread too- 
authentic want and famine, when M. 
Soyer has to set about concocting 
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miraculously cheap soup, and the 
Government to make enormous 
grants and rates-in-aid, seem to me 
of a decidedly comfortable kind ;— 
well deserving practical investigation 
by the European Soyers, Govern- 
ments, Poor-law Boards, Mendicity 
Societies, Friends of Distressed Nee- 
dlewomen, and Friends of the Human 
Species, who are often sadly in alarm 
as to the ‘food prospects,—and who 
have here, if they will clear the 
entrance, a most extensive harbour 
of refuge. Practical English enter- 
prise, independent of benevolence, 
might now find, and will by and bye 
have to find, in reference to this fo- 
reign article of food, an immense de- 
velopement. And as for specially be- 
nevolent bodies of men, whose grand 
text is the ‘food prospects,’ they, I 
must declare, are wandering in dark- 
ness with broad day beside them, till 
they teach us to get Indian meal, 
such as our American cousins get, 
that we may eat it with thanks to 
Heaven as they do. New food, whole 
continents of food ;—and not rancid 
ham, but the actual sound West- 
phalia! To this consummation we 
must come; there is no other har- 
bour of refuge for hungry human 
populations :—but all the distressed 
population fleets and disconsolate 
Malthusians of the world may ride 
there; and surely it is great pity 
the entrance were not cleared a 
little, and a few buoys set up, 
and soundings taken by competent 
persons. 
18 April, 1849. C. 


THE TWO OPERAS. 


Hz Majesty's Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera recommenced 
their performances concurrently, and 
with unusual quiet, in the middle 


of March. As this season will pre- 
sent the final struggle for pre-emi- 
nence between the rival houses, and 
terminate a contest of which London 
has not seen the like since the schism 
in Handel's days divided the musical 
world into factions, it is not likely to 
want interest. Both houses have 
been exposed to an unusual fluctua- 
tion of events, not only within their 


own circle, but on the political 
theatre of Europe. If the appear- 
ance of singers has, however, been 
retarded by revolutionary proceed- 
ings, the pit has meantime been well 
stocked with foreign refugees, the 
better disposed to appreciate our 
scenic and melodic displays from 
their contrast with the knocks which 
were going forward at home. Opera, 
if sometimes in difficulties, has con- 
stantly had its flourishing auditory 
in London: Jenny Lind and the 
‘starry influences’ upholding it at 
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the one theatre; while at the other, 
well-directed and powerful resources, 
constantly turning, as was particu- 
larly exemplified in the late season, 
to the newest and highest aims of the 
lyric scene, earned the most sincere 
and hearty admiration. 

The production of Masaniello as 
the opening performance of the Royal 
Italian Opera was an attention due to 
M. Auber, in whose promised per- 
sonal appearance to superintend his 
Haydée the public had been disap- 
pointed. Although Masaniello is 
now of somewhat long standing on 
the theatre, the present representa- 
tion of the work is the first adequate 
one in England; for the Drury-Lane 
version once so popular, with Bra- 
ham for its hero, had been consider- 
ably altered and retouched under the 
musical directorship of the late T. 
Cooke. Adhering, however, to the 
precedent so successfully laid down 
in Les Huguenots, of reducing the 
number of acts without curtailing 
the music, the five acts of the original 
have been condensed to four. For 
this the spectators generally had 
reason to be thankful, five-act operas 
being a Parisian commodity not tho- 
roughly in vogue here, however care- 
fully their scenes may be laid out to 
develope the powers of sound and 
show. The duet introduced by Ma- 
dame Dorus Gras from Bergmiiller 
was a more reprehensible innovation; 
though perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect that a lady whose voluble execu- 
tion is so well adapted to astonish 
and delight the multitude should be 
chained, during a succession of even- 
ings, to the literal notes of a part 
which in this respect is rather un- 
grateful. However, after one or two 
nights, this liberty was waived, and 
the original restored. ‘The opera, 
on the whole admirably executed 
and well supported by Mario, whose 
increasing animation as an actor is 
marked, and adds much to the effect 
of his singing, gives a very distinct 
and forcible impression of the modern 
French school of composition. The 
melodies are abundant, and strongly 
marked in their general conception 
and character; and the overture, the 
barcarole, the market-chorus—that 
unequalled scene of dramatic pa- 
geantry, with order pervading its 
confusion—together with the noble 
choral effects of the Prayer (exqui- 
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sitely well rendered), afford those 
a recollections which be- 
ong only to original creation. 
That breadth and distinctness of 
local colouring which stamp the me- 
lodies of Afasaniello, and give them a 
prominence in which the minor ac- 
cessories of effect are entirely over- 
looked, belong to no subsequent work 
of the same composer. ‘The airs of 
Masaniello captivate the greedy ears 
of the multitude, at the same time 
that they command the attention of 
the musician; but in the later works 
of M. Auber, his individuality has 
been more difficult to seize. We 
find him neither utterly French nor 
utterly Italian, coquetting much with 
classical recollections and usages, lux- 
uriant in his orchestra, rejoicing in 
his bassoons and horns, and imagin- 
ing the most delicate passages for his 
violins ; while neglecting, in these 
minor operations, those broader fea- 
tures of melody and dramatic charac- 
ter from which alone a work can 
acquire stability. Certainly there is 
no composer of the present age of 
whom, in mentally revolving the 
series of his productions, the musician 
recalls so many agreeable sensations ; 
but the passionate soul which ani- 
mates the drama is too often absent, 
and, amidst all the confessed taste 
and ability of the composer to the 
quondam French court, he has pro- 
duced nothing of late which arouses 
any lively desire for its repetition. 
To aim no higher than to supply the 
current novelty of the scene is to 
possess the gifts of the Muse to little 
purpose. ‘Taste, ability, and the most 
laboured details cannot reanimate 
the opera which has once run its 
course and died its death; and the 
theatrical lumber-rooms of London 
and Paris are crowded with heavy 
* modern antiques, which once drew 
a feeble existence from the outlay of 
a manager or the popularity of a 
singer, but are now consigned to the 
eternal oblivion of the dramatic past. 
In Auber we are often compelled to 
admire a finer workmanship, and a 
more genial and elegant orchestral 
detail, than in Rossini, whose works, 
in respect of their sparkling effect, 
he has evidently emulated with suc- 
cess. But as dramatic experience 
accumulates, and we grow more in- 
timate with the finer impersonations 
of the lyric stage, we become more 
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indifferent to operas which borrow 
their interest from manners, costume, 
or pageantry, and are deficient in 
illustrations of human passion and 
sentiment. It is to the want of this 
that, in spite of much melody, we 
attribute the undisguised coldness 
with which many of the operas of 
Rossini are now received. The plan 
and purpose of Masaniello entitle 
M. Auber to honourable mention in 
musical history; but for the rest of 
his writings men will no more know 
him at the end of the present cen- 
tury than they do Cocchi, Ciampi, 
or Perez in the last. 

The opening of her Majesty's 
Theatre with Za Cenerentola, albeit 
Alboni was the heroine, seemed to 
confirm the impression which had 
gone abroad, from the non-appear- 
ance of a programme of the season, 
that the manager was in difficulties, 
at least with regard to his singers ; 
for no stronger contrast can be ima- 
gined than in the opening movements 
of the two houses, the one taking up 
the interest of the lyric drama at the 
— point at which it closed the 
ast season in Les Huguenots and 
Guillaume Tell, and producing a 
work of large dimensions with com- 
plete magnificence of detail ; the other 
bringing out a hacknied work which 
had never been well received, even 
in the previous season, when Alboni 
played in it, and which even the rich 
farce of Lablache, had he been the 
Don Magnifico, would have failed to 
render tolerable. With such singers 
as F’, Lablache, Belletti, and Gardoni, 
the composition is thrown entirely on 
its own feeble resources. As for 
Mademoiselle Alboni, all that is con- 
genial to her real taste and style is 
the simple and pretty opening ballad, 
‘Una volta; the florid divisions and 
roulades which fall to her share in 
the rest of La Cenerentola merely 
attesting her facility in neat and 
rapid articulation, without strength- 
ening that individuality of the singer 
which the public recognised with 
enthusiasm in the pure and musical 
accent of her tones. Alboni was 
= by contrast, and even in her 

uets with Madame Grisi herself 
carried off the palm of expression ; 
for whether it be that the ear, by a 
secret harmonious sympathy, leans in 
preference to the tones of the lower 
Voice, or that the power of expression 
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be really stronger, certain it is that 
singers finely organised for their art, 
who are accustomed to sing middle 
parts in vocal harmony, acquire, 
without the least effort or anxiety to 
predominate, a power of making their 
presence felt beyond all others. Such 
to the last was the harmonious and 
expressive charm of the performance 
of Marietta Brambilla. But Made- 
moiselle Alboni, in La Cenerentola, 
has for the most part merely to exhi- 
bit her powers in the bravura, with 
a voice stretched upwards into the 
range of a soprano, to the detriment 
of the power and quality of her lower 
notes. Neatly as the music of the 
part is executed, it is still neither 
more nor less than a conventional 
performance, that we have heard a 
hundred times by pure soprano voices 
of lighter quality and better adapted 
to exercises of agility. The novelty 
of a few nights on a new stage over, 
Mademoiselle Alboni quitted us for 
Paris, without concluding any en- 
gagement, and leaving it in doubt 
when or where her admirers may 
expect to meet with her again. 
Ernani, that real blessing to man- 
agers who have only second-rate 
powers at command, succeeded, bring- 
ing up all the straggling forces of the 
house. The Elvira of this piece, who 
entitles herself in the bills Madame 
Giuliani, as an improvement on her 
Dutch matrimonial name Van Hel- 
der, made, however, a very favour- 
able impression. She possesses gen- 
uine musical qualifications : her voice 
is clear, of good tone and compass, 
and is adapted, by its vibration and 
quality, to add considerably to the 
effect of the concerted music in which 
Ernani abounds. In face and figure 
Madame Giuliani is well formed for 
the stage, and we are glad to observe 
that when tried in the still more 
arduous duties of Verdi's Due Foscuri 
she still advanced in opinion, and 
confirmed our prepossessions. 
About the same time Miss Hayes, 
long talked of and not a little vaunt- 
ed in continental journals, made her 
appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera as Linda. A great respon- 
sibility is thrown on the singer who 
enacts this character, the story 
being already threadbare on our 
stage, the music unusually defi- 
cient even in the prettinesses of 
Donizetti, and with small relief from 
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seenery, costume, or situation. Ina 
piece of this description the acquire- 
ments of a singer are more rigorously 
scrutinised than they would be where 
better music divided the attention of 
the auditor. We are sorry to say 
that we could perceive in Miss Hayes 
that mediocrity only which is the 
result of a certain routine of practice 
and the mechanical rules of the sing- 
ing-master —rules which, however, 
she illustrates but imperfectly. Her 
execution is conventional and unfi- 
nished, and the least agreeable part 
of her performance is that in which 
she attempts the expressive by exag- 
gerating the slide in the drop of her 
voice on the octave. The double 
shakes exhibited by her and Madlle. 
de Meric, in a duet, produced a ludi- 
crous effect. The utmost we can 
honestly say for Miss Hayes is, that 
her intonation is good, that her mid- 
dle notes are not unpleasing, though 
the quality of her voice upwards is 
thin, and that in the quiet parts of 
the music she is heard with compla- 
cency; but when an occasion for 
display comes, such as the composer 
himself prepared for his heroine, 
Miss Hayes has to contend with such 
traditional excellence in the repre- 
sentatives of Linda, that disappoiat- 
ment is inevitable: her executive 
powers are totally inadequate to the 
task. 

Our chief gratification in the per- 
formance of Linda was derived from 
the exquisite effects of the chorus 
behjnd the scenes. In all imitations 
of the sacred choral and cathedral 
service, of late so familiar on the 
stage, the Covent Garden Opera is 
unrivalled ; and not merely from the 
body of tone and excellent training 
of the singers, but from the effective 
accompaniment of the organ and the 
sweet and round quality of the pedal 
ee The harmonies of the simple 

ymn at Chamouni, pealing in the 
midst of those solitary mountain 
wilds, touched the hearer far more 
than the artificial agonies of Linda. 
As for the orchestra, it in this music 
shewed its fine qualities in vain. The 
second and third acts travel heavily ; 
and though Donizetti is seldom barren 
in instrumental effects, he is here 
most effectually the ‘nodding Ho- 
mer.’ 

Mdile. Jenny Lind’s ‘classical’ 
movements, from the commencement 
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of the present season, have given 
much pleasure to the admirers of 
good music, who imagine that more 
is in her than she is able to display 
ainidst the meretricious finery of the 
modern Italian school. However, 
whether it be that Mdlle. Lind is ill 
seconded, or that operas performed 
without action on the stage, or any 
due explication of the situation, busi- 
ness, or circumstance of the piece be 
distasteful, certain it is that the beau- 
tiful music of the Zauberflite, which 
so fascinates musicians, was but coldly 
received by the house; and it is 
highly probable that the experiment 
of ‘classical concerts’ will be dis- 
continued. Though of all the operas 
of Mozart, one of the least known in 
England, and the most strongly 
tinctured with that popular style 
still in vogue among the Viennese, 
the Zauberflite, in spite of its me- 
lody, is one of the most puzzling to 
follow, apart from the scene, with a 
due appreciation. Experiment at 
private musical parties has decided 
that the other operas of Mozart do 
far better to play in regular sequence. 
With a pianoforte alone some parts 
seem too trivial ; and though we may 
know that the music is appointed 
to bird-catchers and buffoons, and 
hear it with all the effect of orchestral 
contrast, the hearer is still confused 
by the number, brevity, and gro- 
tesqueness of the movements. A 
tenor rising from his chair in quiet 
evening costume, and vociferating, 
‘Help! help!’ without budging an 
inch from the snake that ought to be 
in pursuit of him, is scarcely in con- 
dition to do himself or his author 
justice: Mozart would have him 
running for his life. Then the 
transcendant grandeur of the priest- 
music: the more religious and ele- 
vated it is, the more it unfits to 
relish the flute of Tamino and the 
pipe of Papageno. Such a purely 
fanciful creation, if not dressed and 
acted, should, at least, be interpreted 
by a lecturer. The admired song in 
classical concerts, ‘ In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen’ (Qui sdegno), which breathes 
one strain of calm, religious senti- 
ment, sometimes in the melody itself, 
at others in the noblest and deepest 
tones of a bass voice, long maintained 
a place in England on its own simple 
merits; but a new light was thrown 
on this creation of Mozart when it 
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was heard in its place on the stage, 
and the priest Sarastro, meeting an 
assassin with a dagger at the entrance 
of the temple, exclaims, ‘ Revenge 
cannot enter within this sanctuary.’ 
With such accessories of costume and 
situation, the full force and propriety 
_ of the music can alone be feit. 

After all, though there was much 
good and beautiful music, the omis- 
sions were too numerous and im- 
portant, and the manner in which 
the score was dealt with was too inju- 
dicious to convey even a fair idea in 
concert of the original. Amateurs 
waited in vain for that noble move- 
ment of the second finale, where the 
two men in armour sing a canto 
Sermo in octaves, of which a Lutheran 
corale, borrowed by Mozart from 
Sebastian Bach, forms the subject, 
the stringed-instrument parts, mean- 
while, moving in the closest fugal 
imitation. Divested of this powerful 
and memorable production, in which 
the flickering light of Mozart's ge- 
nius and life seems once more to 
have blazed in full meridian splen- 
dour, the opera loses its virile cha- 
racter. And while there was La- 
blache, who, although not a basso 
profondo, is yet a thoroughly classical 
musician, to sing ‘Qui sdegno, it is 
inconceivable to us how Coletti re- 
ceived it with permission to transpose 
it a third higher, namely toG. Such 
license as this argues but ill of the 
judgment of the conductor of the 
orchestra, for all the grave character 
and colouring of the piece is thereby 
sacrificed ; the accompaniments are 
thrown out of their bearings; the 
horn parts become too high, and the 
fine rich effect of the fourth strings 
of the second violins and tenors is 
lost ; while the low notes of the song 

rt itself, transposed for a baritone, 

ave no longer their solemn meaning, 
but tend to the ridiculous. To a 
singer one key is much the same as 
another, and that only is the best 
which brings a song most conveni- 
ently within his own compass. So 
narrow and reprehensible a view of 
the art, which has of late been a 
growing evil, and through the con- 
nivance or indolent leniency of con- 
ductors destroyed the effect of many 
established works, deserves public 
remonstrance and correction. It is 
certainly desirable not to sing out of 
tune, or out of the compass, but it is 
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to be remembered that the voice part 
is not to be considered with reference 
to itself alone, but also in its combi- 
nation with accompanying instru- 
ments ; and in the idea of this union a 
certain key was devised by the com- 
poser as best adapted to his general 
purpose. But instead of preserving 
the key, and altering here or there a 
note or passage which lies out of the 
compass, in many cases to be done 
without the least detriment to the 
composition, transposition, high or 
low, takes place by wholesale ; and 
the artistic design of a work is thus 
rendered subservient to the conveni- 
ence of the singer. 

That orchestral pitch has grown a 
whole tone higher in the course of 
the last century, to the grievous trial 
of first sopranos and the premature 
snapping of first fiddle-strings, is 
pretty well ascertained; and per- 
formers who have done duty in 
foreign orchestras assert that in no 
city in Europe is the pitch so high 
as it isin London. ‘Transposition to 
a single tone lower in a soprano song 
—as Grisi and Madame Viardot sing 
‘Non mi dir, in Don Giovanni— 
where the principal accompaniments 
are on acute instruments, is scarcely 
felt but as an advantage. But when 
it concerns a minor or major third, 
or even larger interval, as we have 
heard when Madame Malibran sang 
the address to Hope in Beethoven's 
Fidelio, and Coletti the song of Sa- 
rastro in the present opera, or inter- 
feres with an obligato accompani- 
ment, as Persiani does in singing 
‘ Batti batti,’ the design of the com- 
poser is utterly subverted. 

That the opera of the Zauberflite, 
written for singers of peculiar capacity, 
should now be sung note for note, as 
set down in the score, it would be 
wrong to expect. All the spirit and 
charm of the music, and all the ori- 
ginal keys, might be preserved, at 
the expense of a few notes of little 
consequence in the extreme parts of 
the Queen of Night and of Sarastro ; 
an alteration which the composer 
himself would, probably, have made 
had he foreseen that future orches- 
tra directors would not take the 
trouble. 

Madile. Jenny Lind sang the grand 
scena of the Queen in the first act, 
‘Non paventar,’ not only in the style 
and character of the original, but 
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preserving all the fearful passages 
and runs of the bravura up to C, 
and even to F, above the treble staff; 
notes which, however, were not free 
from a certain harshness, even with 
her voice and unequalled vocal man- 
agement. This quality of her ex- 
treme high notes has been noticed 
before in some of her tours de force, 
in the finales of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti; and in spite of the courage 
and security which she evinces in 
the execution of difficulties, it cer- 
tainly places a limit to her means of 
pleasing. However, in the quiet 
pathos of touching melody, in all 
that reaches the heart without ex- 
citing tumultuous or noisy enthu- 
siasm, she still reigns supreme, and 
this is the highest distinction of the 
gifted musician. Madlle. Lind ex- 
emplified this completely in the sim- 
ple air, in G minor, ‘Ah! lo so.’ 
The absence of Madame Giuliani, 
through the death of her father, con- 
tributed much to shorten a perform- 
ance that seemed to be appreciated 
only inits grotesque and comic parts. 
Not a hand was given to the mag- 
nificent overture, which at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts is almost as often 
encored as played. 

Thus ended the first—and, we 
fear, last —experiment in classical 
performance at the Opera. Since 
the cessation of the Ancient Con- 
certs we have been more than ever 
anxious that a project of this sort 
should succeed, at once to preserve 
traditions of style and to encourage 
a taste for the pure and simple in 
expression. But the languid atmo- 
sphere of fashionable society is un- 
favourable to music of this descrip- 
tion, which must have its own au- 
dience, versed in its peculiar mysteries 
and mode of excitement. The An- 
cient Concerts expired, not because 
good music wants enduring quali- 
ties, but, as we believe, of the rivalry 
of Exeter Hall. The classical muse 
is just now in want of some esta- 
blishment differing as much from 
the frigid dignity of the one, in re- 
spect of its audience, as from the 
somewhat noisy and redundant en- 
thusiasm of the other. What ex- 
quisite specimens of dramatic expres- 
sion are yet to be culled, in all their 
freshness, from the works of Galuppi, 
Scarlatti, Vinci, &c., the reader ake 
has not made particular researches 
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in that department of Italian art will 
scarcely imagine. 

The great art of lyric declamation, 
of which Pasta shewed the example 
in her inimitable recitative, has been 
revived, with many pleasant associ- 
ations, in the Norma of Mdlle. Pa- 
rodi, her pupil. The best idea that 
we can give of Mdlle. Parodi is by 
describing her as another Rachel 
with music. At first we expected a 
mere imitator, for the speaking voice 
even brought back to us the thick 
and husky tones of Pasta; and though 
we consider the secrets of rehearsal 
sacred, and would never allude to 
them but as matter of curiosity, 
after a highly successful public ap- 
pearance, it is certain that on that 
occasion she hardly sang a note in 
tune. But anxiety and trepidation 
were, doubtless, the cause; for every 
time that Mdlle. Parodi has repeated 
the part she has fully proved what 
Pasta in her published letter so well 
observes, namely, that ‘ Under the 
fostering warmth of applause, like 
plants in their genial, natural tem- 
perature, talent developes all its 
beautiful energy. The figure of 
Mdlle. Parodi is well adapted to 
lyrical tragedy ; her dark complexion 
and expressive features, ever varying 
in the play of passion and sentiment, 
eminently qualify her for this depart- 
ment of her profession. And in the 
midst of the impulse to which she 
yields, an air of dignity and natural 
grace pervades her movements, con- 
cealing the careful art by which she 
has made them her own. That she 
will prove a great accession to the 
strength of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre 
there cannot be a doubt. Madame 
Giuliani’s singing in the part of 
Adalgisa was most distinguished. A 
good tenor, however, has been sadly 
wanting. 

The Semiramide of Rossini, almost 
the only one of his serious operas 
which maintains its place in popular 
favour, reminds us of the earliest 
triumphs of the Royal Italian Opera 
in all complicated representations. 
Nothing can exceed the regularity 
and precision with which all the vast 
machinery of the composer is put 
in motion in this opera—notwith- 
standing the numerous chorus, with 
crowds of soldiers, slaves, and re- 
tainers, displaying all the barbaric 
magnificence of the cast, which fa- 
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tigue the eye to follow them, while 
military bands on the stage, added to 
the orchestra, swell the torrent of 
the sound. It is in the midst of a 
scene of this kind, when invested 
with the ‘golden round and top of 
sovereignty,’ that Madame Grisi ex- 
hibits the perfection in which she 
has blended the histrionic and vocal 
art into one. Her attitudes, and the 
inflections of her voice in all the dis- 
plays of passion which the part of 
the Assyrian Queen awakens, still 
Turnish an appropriate commentary 
on each other, and fill the spectator 
with such interest that he hardly 
feels the almost interminable length 
of the opera itself. The soul of the 
accomplished lyric actress — that 
warmth of emotion which is so con- 
spicuous in Madame Grisi, carries 
her triumphantly over the great- 
est difficulties; and the more mature 
she becomes in her profession, the 
better she becomes Semiramide. The 
great duet ‘Ebben, is still in her exe- 
eution the same interesting composi- 
tion which it was when she used to 
sing it with Malibran. ‘This piece, 
although the middle movement is 
spun out, like too much of the rest 
of the music, meets us always like 
an old friend. The new contralto 
who supplies the place of Alboni, 
Mademoiselle Angri, from St. Peters- 
burgh, has a mezzo-soprano voice, 
which being made to do all sorts of 
duty, is less satisfactory than might 
be wished on special occasions ; and 
on this one, for example, we desired 
more force and better quality of tone 
in the lower notes. 

It is too late at the time of our writ- 
ing to notice Mademoiselle Jenny 
Lind’s return to her place on the 
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opera boards, with any particular 
criticism on her present represent- 
ation of the character of Amina. The 
resolution which she has taken of fin- 
ishing her careeras she began it pleases 
every one, and will invest her, after 
the late amusing little intermezzo of 
‘classical’ concert giving, with new 
interest. Linda, a part in which 
there is nothing to act, will follow 
Amina; there seems to be little 
doubt, therefore, that what of no- 
velty and excitement may yet remain 
to be developed in the performance 
of Mademoiselle Lind, will belong 
exclusively to her music. Her range 
of dramatic variety is confined; and 
her tact in avoiding the difficulties 
and shunning the rocks of the gene- 
ral lyric actress, has been no less 
commendable than what she has ac- 
complished in parts naturally adapted 
to her physiognomy and personal 
character. When we lose Made- 
moiselle Lind, it will be rather a 
very peculiar musician and singer 
than any very extraordinary drama- 
tic artist. 

We cannot pass without some tri- 
bute of applause the unpretending 
performances of the Opéra comique 
at the St. James’s theatre. Occupy- 
ing a position between the great 
lyric establishments, and supporting 
with excellent singers, and an able 
though small orchestra, compositions 
which rarely fall in the way of the 
auditor clsewhere, this enterprise 
has quietly recommended itself to 
amateurs. Such an undertaking is 
far more judicious than an attempt 
to mount the grand pieces of the 
lyric scene, like the Antigune of 
Mendelssohn. 





RECENT POETRY, AND RECENT VERSE.* 


* Sing, sing —what shall I sing?’ &c. &c.—Nursery Rhymes. 


nis motto headed a review in our 
last Number, on Recent Novels, 
and we know no better with which to 
head the present article. For, indeed, 
both poets and poetasters seem ut- 
terly at a loss what they shall sing. 
One would have thought that there 
was no dearth of subjects in the pre- 
sent ; and we suppose all the scrib- 
blers will discover the fact when 
some great artist arises to give them 
their cue: but of him, alas! there is 
yet no sign or messenger-cloud upon 
the literary horizon, unless, indeed, 
the report be true that Mr. Tenny- 
son intends at last to give the world 
one great poem worthy of himself, 
the cream of ten years’ thought and 
reading. If it be so, he at least shall 
be at liberty to choose his own sub- 
ject. We can trust him with the 
ast, for he has discovered the great 
historic secret of finding the Present 
in the Past, and embodying in out- 
wardly obsolete legends eternal truths 
which shall stand good to the end of 
time. In the meanwhile, till Mr. 
Tennyson, or one greater than he, 
not yet discovered, shall arise and 
—_ to us, we must humbly entreat 
1 makers of verse to consider the 
excellent advice which a writer un- 
known to us gives them in the last 
Number of Fraser, in the conclu- 
sion of an article on De Maistre :— 
To produce any thing eminent for its 
artistic qualities, at a time when art is 
dead, is beyond the power of our poets, 
even if their genius were much more 
valiant, fertile, and comprehensive than 
it is. They can do only one of three 
things with effect,—accumulate materials 
for the great literary artists who are in 
future to arise ; lash, with unsparing criti- 
cism, the abortions with which the press 
is continually teeming ; or stand forth as 
the stalwart foes of some social anomaly 
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or wrong. If they disdain the first office 
as drudgery, and shun the last as con- 
founding them with a class whose coarse- 
ness is often in the degree of its sincerity, 
they will find in the second ample scope 
for abilities which they now waste in 


‘sentimental monstrosities. 


Hear, hear! O hear! But, most 
wise reviewer, what are those to do 
who have not the abilities, and have 
no merciful friends to inform them 
of the fact, and yet will write verses, 
and proclaim their own imbecility in 
print before the eyes of a ruthless 
world, perhaps, alas! in the vain 
hope of earning a little money by 
them? Shall they turn critics? If, 
as we believe, the best poet will be 
sure to make the best critic; the bad 
poet will, by the very same rule, 
make the worst of critics. Not only 
is his incompetence to judge of the 
rules of art proved by This own 
poetry, but also a deeper defect still, 
—an inability of seeing the effects of 
those rules, or of their neglect when 
embodied in verse. A man may have 
a tolerable faculty of knowing a good 
poem when he sees it, without know- 
ing how it is made good. But what 
is to be done with him who does not 
know a good poem when he sees it, 
or a bad one either? And as for 
letting such men expose social ano- 
malies, they must first learn not to 
expose themselves, and not to be 
social anomalies in their own per- 
sons. <A warm heart, a cool head, 
and an honest tongue, all necessary 
for the reformer, are more seldom 
found together in bad poets than in 
any class of men. They had better, 
after all, be left to go their own way, 
—to keep to their first love. If they 
be bunglersat verse-making, let them 
at least spoil no second trade by 
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bungling at that also. Let them 
keep, also, religiously to the old 
subjects, —love, murder, a spice of 
mild Pantheism, of milder Medieval- 
ism, and as first, last, and chief of all 
their themes, the howlings of spiri- 
tual indigestion. Let them not, in 
pity to the poets of the future, at- 
tempt new subjects; pluck and 
bedrabble every newly - discovered 
flower before the true botanist comes 
to transplant it fresh and living irito 
the gardens of poetry. 

One, at least, of the poctasters 
whose works now lie before us, has 
certainly fulfilled our wishes on this 
point, beyond our highest expecta- 
tions. A recent reviewer in this 
Magazine intimated his opinion that 
Werterism and Byronic despair were 
now all but dead, or rather had, like 
other loose livers, turned dévote in 
their old age, and migrated to the 
religious shade of Oxford, to the 
cathedral, and baptistery. He was 
mistaken ; here is a man left who is 
contented to believe it the prime vo- 
cation of a poet to inform the world, 
like Mr. Carlyle’s ghostly meat-jack, 
‘Once I was hap-hap-hap-happy, 
but now I am mee-serable ;’ not that 
we believe him—no, not even on his 
oath. He is like a naughty boy 
lying on his back in an inch of water, 
and roaring that he is drowned. The 
strength of his lungs proves that 
he has not been hit over hard; 
and all these wailings, remorse, agony, 
and so forth, we take to be simply 
wicked bombast ; unintentionally so, 
perhaps, but yet wicked: for it is 
wicked for a man to say more than 
he feels on trifling points, much more 
so on the most important ones of 
man’s spirit and destiny, of God’s 
dealings with him, and his relation 
to Nature. And still more wicked 
is it to publish such ravings to the 
world, that they may take root and 
fester in foolish brains, and teach 
others to believe that cowardice and 
discontent, despair, and something 
which to us sounds very like blas- 
phemy, are the great characteristics 
of a young gentleman of genius. We 
are thoroughly out of temper, and 
we are not ashamed to confess it. 
We thought in our simplicity that 
this abominable trumpery had been 
laughed out of great practical Eng- 
land a dozen years ago; that it had 
gone out, or gone downwards rather, 
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to dyspeptic apprentices, together 
with long hair and turn-down col- 
lars. Is it to be everlasting, after 
all? As long as the moon endureth, 
will there still be foolish dogs to sit 
outside all night in the cold and be- 
how! her ? 

What does this gentleman, who 
calls himself a North Midlander, 
mean, by writing a series of lyrics 
in three parts, and calling them 
Passion's Progress? The world 
generally, we believe, takes progress 
to denote some organic alteration in 
the subject-matter, either towards 
better or worse. We expected then, 
on the faith of the English language, 
to find some developement in this gen- 
tleman’s passion of sixty-six pages; 
and we had hoped that the said pro- 
gress would be an upward, and not a 
downward one, as people are not in 
the habit of publishing their de- 
gradation. But no; in p. 66, 
which, being the fourth lyric of the 
third part, ought surely to denote 
some ‘ progress’ from the lamenta- 
tion, mourning, and woe which began 
in page 1, with 


O my heart is heavy here, 


and has rung the changes on that 
pleasing melody for sixty-five pages, 
we find just the same despair and 
frenzy, agony and shame.— Howl 
O howl, for howling’s sake, the 
causes of grief being either too awful 
for mention, or, perhaps, omitted 
honestly, because there were none. 
Listen to howl the last, in a milder 
key than usual, the poet’s lungs, and 
his scanty stock of imagery, being 
now exhausted :— 


Oh, merry and sad 
Were the days I had 
When my youth was in its prime ; 
But my mirth is crost 
And my grief is lost 
In the formless gulf of Time. 


A happy ending to it, though an 
unintelligible one. 

An address to the Saviour, p. 
74, is altogether the only tolerable 
poem inthe book. It is on too sacred 
a subject to quote among all the jest- 
ing which the author has forced from 
us; but we must ask, in the name of 
common sense, if he believes what 
he has put into verse on this subject, 
how has his conscience allowed 
him to publish all the discontented 
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grumblings, and godless ravingsof in- 
tentional despair, which fill nineteen- 
twentieths of his pages? Which is 
right, and whichis wrong? If hope 
and trust, then let him write in that 
vein; if sentimental mouthing, let him 
write in that vein, if he must write, 
and not profane holier things by in- 
termixing them with it: but if his 
object be merely to shew what pretty 
poems he can produce on all sides of 
the question, he need trouble himself 
to write no more. We have no 
doubt the world will not be long in 
making up its mind about his capa- 
bilities. 

Next on our list stands some one 
who has written a book called A Gar- 
land of Verse, and who denominates 
himself ‘A Shepherd. If he be a 
bond fide keeper of bond fide sheep, 
he is an extraordinary man, with all 
his faults. If, as we rather incline 
to believe, he be a spiritual keeper 
of spiritual sheep, he is not an ex- 
traordinary man at all, though he 
seems a cheerful, pious, and healthy- 
hearted one,—one who fears God, 
and certainly also honours the king, 
though not in the most sensible 
fashion, as his opinion is, on the oc- 
casion of Bean’s shooting at the 
Queen, that 


We ought to kneel, with downcast eyes, 
Before her injured throne, 

And pray that she would teach us how 
Such baseness to atone ; 


[May, 


And never till that task be done, 

Hard though it be, I ween, 
Can we with honest faces say, 

‘ God bless our gracious Queen ! ’ 

We rejoiced heartily in Master 
Bean's whippings, and are of opinion 
still that Master Oxford ought to 
have been hanged; but still we 
think that the good shepherd goes 
somewhat too far, considering the 
times. But we will forgive this; 
we will forgive, too, certain 
rantings about Charles I. as the 
* hero-king’ (martyr, some folks still 
call him, but hero is quite a new 
view of that unfortunate personage) ; 
we will forgive a ‘ Fragment of a 
Ballad about Joan Waste,’ which is 
about her, certainly; for, like the 
soldier's sentry-box, it goes all round 
her, and touches her nowhere, the 
subject being only designated by the 
title. We will forgive even such a 
stanza as this, copied apparently from 
a weil-known speech of Bully Bot- 
tom, in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
about ‘raging rocks, with shivering 
shocks :"— 

Now I hear the roaring waters 

Plunging down the shattering rocks ; 
Raving till they reach the ocean, 

Splitting earth with thundering shocks. 

We will forgive all this, and a 
great deal more very bad verse, for 
the sake of the ‘Dedication to my 
Mother, and of two or three poems 
to the author's children, of which 
we will quote this one :— 


What though I be a rough and worthless brier, 
Tangling men’s paths with sharp und rugged thorns ; 
Yet gracious God, who makes this wretched world 
Bloom like a garden by His tender care, 

Hath deigned to set on this unworthy stem 

Three fresh, fair roses, blooming like a crown, 

So garlanded, I raise my scornéd head, 

And stand erect before this world of men : 

Not in self-pride, for I am still as poor 

As when I lay a base, neglected weed ; 


But, by the grace of God, I still will bear 
These precious tokens of His love on high, 
To wave and flourish in the sight of men. 
My children, you have led my soul to God ! 


And for the sake, too, of this frag- what is suggested by the phenomena 
ment on winter, which, though in which oe take place on a winter's 
some lines it carriesthe impersonation day, yet has something of Spenser's 
of the day too far, that is, beyond trick about it (p. 22) :— 

The young day scarce hath power to lift the veil 

Of night from her fair face; the cruel snow 

Blindeth her lovely eyes, that to and fro 

She wanders, doubting whither she should go. 

The icy earth woundeth her rosy feet ; 

Her golden hair is wet with heavy sleet ; 

Like a poor orphan, desolate and pale, 

Her weary, frozen limbs, begin to fail ; 
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With timid ears, which list to every sound, 
She throws her melancholy eyes around ; 


And when the cold wind shakes the moaning wood, 
And its hoarse voice comes howling o’er the flood, 
Then starteth she in wild affright, and flies 

To her red palace in the western skies. 


If this author is young, there is 
mettle enough in him to do far better 
than he has done. Let him read 
much, write little, and try and con- 
centrate his powers on one work, and 
take time about it, and stand or fall 
by that. 

But of all the extraordinary strings 
of doggrel in the guise of a respect- 
ably printed and bound book that 
it was ever our lot to open, perhaps 
the very worst is A Voice from the 
North, by Mr. Stafford Reeves. We 
are speaking, perhaps, mar for, 
indeed, the title deceived us; know- 
ing that the North has a good deal 
to say for itself just now, we expected 
at least poetry relating either to Scot- 
land or the manufacturing districts. 
But, lo! this Voice from the North 
is, in fact, a voice from the south- 
east, having been principally written 
at Bonn, and having nothing to do 
with the North of England or the 
north of any other part of the globe, 
except that one or two of the poems 
seem to have been written at Kings- 
ton-on-Hull. As specimens whereof, 
and as justifications of our wrath, we 
beg our readers to peruse (reading, 
scanning, and construing, are im- 
possible) these two or three stanzas 
(p. 60) :-— 

Fields are blooming, 
Bees are humming, 
Spring is coming 
Up apace ; 
Mists dispelling, 
Horns are knelling, 
Hunters telling 


Of the chase. 
* Ba * 


* * * * * 
And again, p. 50 :— 
Early singing went a maiden, 
Ah, too fair, alas! was she ; 
Now she sings of love and glory, 
Now she whispers dear Henry. 
* * * * * 
And the moon was shining mildly 
On that scene so fresh and fair ; 
The cool wind on her cheek breathed, 
As it played among her hair. 
* * * * 
And the song sung by that maiden 
Seemed to her most beautiful ; 
Something ’t was of lovers’ meeting 
When the moon was at her full. 


* 
* 


* 





Maidens round a grave are weeping 
Now the moon is at her full ; 

By those fragrant breathing bowers, 
Near the walls of sweet Moussul. 

Conceive clean paper being wasted 
on such stuff! But even this would 
be pardonable, were it not for a most 
offensive preface, in which the author 
favours us with a most self-assured 
simper to full details as to how, 
where, and when he was inspired 
with each several piece of nonsense, 
and ends by confessing that though 
‘he thinks there is mettle in them!’ 
they were all written before he had 
attained the age of twenty-one. Yet 
even this young gentleman cannot 
leave us without his lamentation over 
his long and sad experiences of man 
and life. For instance, in this un- 
construable and unintelligible jumble: 
The gloss is gone, and I now see 

Man naked, as he seems, 

When ime’s rough hand has torn from 
him 

The hues of early dreams. (!! !) 

Would that the poor infatuated 
youth had seen himself‘ naked as he 
seems’ to us, before he thus ran out, 
with the shell on his head, no fea- 
thered eagle, nor even a jackdaw 
in borrowed plumes — but a poor, 
unfledged, twittering sparrowling, 
only fit to be pecked home to the 
nest. Had he no merciful kindred 
to seize him by the coat tails as 
he went into Messrs. Houlston and 
Stoneman’s, and drag him back from 
his shame ? 

Our indignation is also much 
moved by seeing that one Mr. Henry 
Thomas Day has in an evil hour 
abused Mr. Pickering’s typographic 
faculties, by the publication of about 
ninety pages of nonsense —rhymes, 
whereof the following may serve as 
a fair specimen (p. 12) :— 

And woe, alas! the hour, 

When pride or power, 
Tron-hearted ever, 

The links of love could sever ; 

Or envy dwell 

In hallowed cell, 

And shew the brother 

That another 

Had set aside 

His views of pride. 
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‘Did you ever ?” 

‘No, I never!’ 

And never shall again, we hope. 
We don’t deny that there are a few 
better verses than the above in the 
book, but there are, we really be- 
lieve, worse therein; and he who 
dared write ten such as the above, 
ought not to have written at all, and 
above all, not to have pranked his 
verses up in the euphuistic types and 
headings of our Aldi Discipulus 
Anglus. Mr. Helps or 8. T. C. can 
afford to look smart in print: Mr. 
Day cannot. The next time he writes, 
let him publish with Messrs. Catnach 
and Co., Seven Dials, and avoid that 
most difficult form of verse—four- 
syllable metre, which, inelastic and 
transparent, exposes the slightest 
fault either in poverty of thoughts, 
harshness of sound, or irregularity 
of rhythm. 

Why have we, in these days, so 
few good new ballads? Why? 
Because our sentimental, dyspeptic, 
self-anatomising poetasters, will not 
see that the great secret of good 
ballads is their objectivity, the en- 
tire absence of subjective sentiment. 
Whether we take the noble northern 
poets, whose names have perished, 
while their works will live for ever, 
—the men who gave us Thomas of 
Ercildoun and Chevy Chase, Sir 
Patrick Spens and Johnnie of Bread- 
islee, or the old German poets 
and the modern imitators of both 
schools,—Goethe, Uhland, and our 
own Tennyson :—in the ballads of 
all of them we find complete object- 
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ivity, as of men who have full faith 
in their subject, and also full faith 
in their readers’ sympathies ; who do 
not fancy it necessary to interlard 
their stories with scraps of reflection, 
hints of what they feel, or what they 
think their neighbours ought to feel, 
but simply and boldly state the facts 
and the scenery, sure that if the story 
be poetically told, in the fit key of 
rhythm and metre, all hearts will 
answer instinctively to the call. 

As an example of what we mean, 
we would, did space allow us, quote 
a true ballad, on the return of the 
Piedmontese, from A Score of Ly- 
rics, published at Cambridge by our 
worthy friends Macmillan and Co. It 
has evidently been written on the 
spot, and by one filled with the 
spirit of the story, and not with self- 
conscious anxieties as to how he 
should tell it; and, therefore, it is 
written well, with a simple melody 
and fire, which is very refreshing in 
these days. 

We must altogether recommend 
this last volume of poems to those 
who like graceful and pure poetry, 
and perfect finish of style. They 
seem to be written by a young man. 
There are several weak pieces among 
them, and now and then a dash at 
that same universal epidemic of mor- 
bid melancholy ; which is, however, 
in this case, so very graceful, that we 
must forgive it for this time only. 
There is a charming little poem on 
poor Shelley, however, which is 
quite free from sentiment, and, there- 
fore, all the more pathetic, entitled, 


Cor Cordium. 


A court lawn paven girt with cloisters grey ; 
Therein a boy fair as mid-spring, at gaze 

With eye unflinching in the face of day, 
Scares the old echoes with untutored lays. 


A vessel steering toward a foreign strand ; 
Upon the deck, half-mad with misery, 

He walks alone and curses with clenched hand 
Those white cliffs sinking o’er the Northern Sea. 


A winding bay of Italy—and lo ! 
True woman, one white arm round him thrown, 
Thaws the heart’s thick-ribbed ice, and bids it flow 
In music, for he is no more alone. 
That lady stands on the sea merge of moss, 
Smiling adieu, ‘ For ere the day be fled 
He will return ;’ and as some albatross 
Swoops to the wave with snow-white wings outspread, 
So springs his bark, full-sailed, to ocean’s breast. 
Oh heed yon creeping mist, yon gathering roar ! 
It comes—’ tis gone—I see the waters waste, 
And one with clasped hands gazing from the shore ! 
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A place of graves where streets were thronged of yore ; 
One quiet nook shaded with cypress tall ; 


Hail, Rome! the holier by one relic more! 
The heart of hearts sleeps ’neath thy ruined wall. 


Take, too, these highly-finished 
stanzas on ‘Early Death,’ perha 
too sad, but still quite free from the 
modern involved vague mystifica- 
tions, which have become the fashion 


of those who conceive themselves 
bound to imitate in verse all the de- 
fects, with none of the excellencies 
of the Germans (p. 25) :— 


Youth feasts star-crowned in the halls of Jove, 
Hebe’s own hand commends the nectar rare, 

The Nine hymn round him, and the Queen of Love 
Twines her white fingers fondly in his hair. 


Now lies the lyre in dust, its chords unstrung, 
Shattered the wine cup, late with rapture rife ; 
Who would survive the Past’s dull wrecks among, 
Himself a wreck, and, lying, call it ‘ Life ?’ 


Say not man wakes, and so of life doth deem 
More truly than the child ; we do but pass 

Forth from a healthful to a feverish dream ; 
The playmate of the butterfly that was 


Is saddened now. 


Stream stagnates into fen, 


And sunny uplands change to cheerless heath— 
Oh! to dream on that first fair dream, and then 
Wake to the grand realities of Death! 


Or these on ‘ The Teaching of Na- 
ture (p. 56) :— 
One curse still thrills night’s silence 
through, 
One shadow dims the day, 
One sentence brands each fairest brow,— 
‘Thou, too, shalt pass away.’ 


The loveliest summer day declines 
Towards a cheerless morrow ; 

And where the sun of joyaunce shines, 
Creeps on foreshade of sorrow. 


Yet from the East, where coming night 
Looms blackest, morn shall rise ; 

And ‘neath the dead year’s pall of white 
The young spring cradled lies. 


Hoar-frost may clothe the wintry bough 
With foliage of its own ; 

And midnight hath more suns to show, 
A thousand-fold, than noon. 


The rain which stills the copse may wake 
Old voices from the hills, 
And glorify the moorland bleak, 
All silver-veined with rills. 
* * * * 


* * * * 


At all this, however, pretty and 
true, and well worth buying, as it 


really is, we must grumble. The 
man who can write thus well, can 
write better. These ought to have 
been laid by for a time, not pub- 


Others abide our question. 


We ask, and ask : 


lished ; they ought to be, even the 
best of them, mere sketches and 
studies, preludes to something = 
and more earnest; something which 
shall bear directly on the crav- 
ings and ideas of the age. The 
man who cannot write about them— 
who cannot sing the present age, 
and transfigure it into melody, or 
who cannot, in writing of past ages, 
draw from them some eternal lesson 
about this one, has no right to be 
versifying at all. Let him read, 
think, and keep to prose, till he has 
mastered the secret of the nineteenth 
century. 

We are sorry to have to reiterate 
all these complaints in speaking of a 
volume of poetry of a far higher 
class than any that we have yet no- 
ticed,— The Strayed Reveller and 
other Poems, by A. It is evidently 
the work of a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a true poet. The short pieces 
which it contains shew care and 
thought, delicate finish, and an al- 
most faultless severity of language 
and metre. ‘ Mycerinus’ is a fragment 
worthy of Tennyson. 

There is a sonnet to Shakspeare, 
among others, well worth giving as 
an extract (p. 50) :— 

Thou art free, 


Thou smilest and art still, 


For the loftiest hill 


Out-topping knowledge. 
That to the stars uncrowns his Majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
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Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality : 

And thou who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


But the gem of the book is‘The it reminds us in subject’ of poor 


Forsaken Merman,’ one of the most 
painfully affecting pieces of true 
poetry which we have fallen on for 
a long time past. It is too long, we 
regret to say, to quote at length; 
but some extracts will, perhaps, suf- 


Hood’s exquisite poem of Hero end 
Leander, and also of Tennyson's 
Merman and Mermaid, surpasses 
them, we think, in simple natural- 
ness, and a certain barbaric wildness 
of metre and fancy, thoroughly ap- 


fice to tell the story, and give a fair 
notion of the whole, which, though 


Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below. 
Now, my brothers, call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ, and chafe, and toss in the spray. 
Children, dear, let us away. 
This way, this way. 


propriate tofthe subject :— 


Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet 
In a voice that she will know ; 

‘ Margaret! Margaret !’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 
Children’s voices wild with pain, 

Surely she will come again. 
Call her once, and come away. 
This way, this way. 
* Mother, dear, we cannot stay, 
The wild white horses foam and fret— 
Margaret! Margaret!’ 


Come, dear children, come away down, 
Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little grey church on the windy’shore, 
Then come down. 
She will not come, though you call all day, 
Come away, come away. 
% * * * 
* * * * 
Children, dear, was it yesterday 
(Call once yet) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea. 
She said, ‘ I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
’T will be Easter time in the world ah, me! 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.’ 
I said, ‘ Go up, dear heart, through the waves ; 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves.’ 
She smil’d, she went up through the surf in the bay ; 
Children, dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children, dear, were we long alone ? 
‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
Long prayers,’ I said, ‘ in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white wall’d town ; 
Through the narrow-pav’d streets, where all was still, 
To tke little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 
We climb’d on the graves, on the stones, worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear : 
‘Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone, 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan,’ 
But, ah! she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book. 
‘ Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door.’ 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 


Down, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea, 
She sits at her wheel in the humming-town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings :—*‘ O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy ; 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill. 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold, strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


* * * 








% * 
But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom ; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of bright sea-weed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing, ‘ There dwells a lov’d one. 
But cruel is she, 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


ue 
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We are not ashamed to confess 
that this poem ‘upset’ us. We have 
seldom read deeper or healthier 

athos in the English language. ‘The 

alf-human, simple affection of the 
husband, the wonderful churchyard 
scene, the confusion of feeling and 
arrangement in the former part of 
the m, and the return to the 
simple and measured melody of re- 
signation in the close, are all perfect. 
And consciously or unconsciously, 
probably the latter, there is in it 
‘godly doctrine, and profitable for 
these days,’ when the great heresy 
of ‘ Religion versus God’ is creeping 
on more subtilly than ever: by 
which we mean the setting up forms 
of worship and systems of soul- 
saving in opposition to the common 
instincts and affections of humanity, 
divine, because truly human ; in op- 
position to common honesty and 
justice, mercy and righteousness; in 
short, in opposition to God. Any 
one who opens just now the leading 
religious periodicals on any side of 
the question, and has human eyes to 
see and a human heart to feel, will 
not be at a loss to understand our 
drift. The poet may have had 
no such intentional meaning ; but no 
man can write true poetry, that is 
true nature, without striking on some 
eternal key in harmony with the 
deepest laws of the universe. 

But having praised thus far, we 
must begin to complain. To what 
purpose all the self-culture through 
which the author must have passed 
ere this volume could be written? 
To what purpose all the pure and 
brilliant imagination with which God 
has gifted him? What is the fruit 
thereof? When we have read all 
he has to say, what has he taught 
us? What new light has he thrown 
on man or nature, the past awful 
ages or this most awful present one, 
when the world is heaving and 
moaning in the agonies, either of a 
death-struggle, or a new birth-hour 
more glorious than that which the 
sixteenth century beheld? Is he, 
too, like our friends the fashionable 
novelists, content to sit and fiddle 
while Rome is burning? Can he 
tell us no more about the French 
Revolution than — 

Yet, when I muse on what life is, I seem 
Rather to patience prompted, than that 
proud 
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Prospect of hope which France proclaims 
so loud; 
France, famed in all great arts, in none 
supreme. 
Seeing this vale, this earth, whereon we 
dream, 
Is on all sides o’ershadow’d by the high 
Uno’erleap’d mountains of Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower margin than we deem. 
Nor will that day dawn at a human nod, 
&e. &e. ? 
Who ever expected that it would ? 
What does the age want with frag- 
ments of an Antigone? or with 
certain ‘ New Sirens?’—little cer- 
tainly with these last, seeing that the 
purport of them is utterly undisco- 
verable (as is, alas! a great deal 
more of the volume)—or with sleepy, 
melancholy meditations, not veal y 
on a ‘ Gipsy Child,’ but on his own 
feelings about the said child? or 
with fainéant grumblings at the ‘cre- 
dulous zeal’ of one Critias, who rea- 
sonably enough complains :— 
Why in these mournful rhymes, 
Learn’d in more languid climes, 
Blame our activity, 
Who with such passionate will 
Are what we are meant to be ? 


What, indeed, do we want with 
the ‘ Strayed Reveller’ itself, beau- 
tiful as it is, a long line of gorgeous 
and graceful classic sketches, with a 
moral, if any, not more hopeful than 
that of Tennyson's Lotus Eaters ? 
We say if any, for, in too many of 
these poems, it is very difficult to 
get at any clear conception of the 
poet’s idea. The young poets, now- 
a-days, are grown so wondrous wise, 
that our weak brains have to flee for 
the intelligible to Shakspeare and 
Milton, Bacon and Kant. Would 
that the rising generation would bear 
in mind that dictum of Coleridge’s 
(which he did not, alas! always bear 
in mind himself in his prose), that 
perplexed words are the sure index 
of perplexed thoughts, and that the 
only reason why a man cannot ex- 
press a thing plainly, is, that he does 
not see it plainly. 

What, again, on earth do we want 
with a piece of obscure transcendent- 
alism headed, Jn utrumque paratus ; 
the moral, or we should rather say 
immorality, of which seems to be, 
that if there is a God, the author 
knows how to get on, and knows 
equally well how to get on if there 
is none? We should like to see his 
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secret, for he has not very clearly 
revealed it: merely, of course, as a 
matter of curiosity —we have not 
quite sufficient faith in it to steal it 
for our own use; for though such an 
alternative is ‘a’ one to him,’ it is by 
no means a’ one to his humble re- 
viewer, Or, as we opine, to various 
poor, hardworked bodies who take a 
somewhat deeper interest in heaven 
and earth than this new Phoebus 
Apragmon seems to do. 

Lastly, what in the name of all 
grim earnest do we want with ‘ Re- 
signation, to Fausta,’ a yawn thirteen 
pages long, with which the volume 
finally falls fast asleep, and vanishes 
inasnore? Resignation! to what? 
To doing nothing? To discovering 
that a poet's business is swinging ‘on 
a gate,’ though not, indeed, to eat fat 
bacon, as the country-boy intended 
to do when he was made king; 
the food of A.’s poets seems to be 
that more ethereal ambrosia called 
by some ‘flapdoodle ; for the mate- 
rials of which delectable viand we 
must refer our readers to O’Brien, 
in Marryat’s Peter Simple. But let 
us hear the poet himself :— 

Lean’d on his gate, he gazes: tears 

Are in his eyes, and in his ears 

The murmur of a thousand years : 
Before him he sees life unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole ; 

That general Life which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 

That Life, whose dumb wish is not miss’d 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist ; 

The Life of plants, and stones, and rain ; 
The Life he craves, if not in vain. 

Fate gave what Chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul. 


‘ Life,’ forsooth ! what is this hun- 
gry abstraction called ‘ Life,’ which 
with a dozen more, stolen from the 
dregs of German philosophy, have 
supplanted those impersonated vir- 
tues and vices with capital letters, 
who ousted the Joves and Minervas of 
the ancien régime, and reigning from 
Gray and Collins down to the gen- 
tleman who began his ode with, 

Inoculation, heavenly maid, descend ! 

linger still among the annuals and 
‘books of beauty ?’—Just as good 
in their way as ‘ Life,’ and such-like 
novel slang. Life unrolling before 
him ! as if it could unroll to purpose 
any where but in him; as if the 
poet, ot any one else, could know 
aught of life except by living it, and 
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that in bitter, painful earnest, being 
tempted in all points like his kind, a 
man of sorrows, even as The Highest 
was. But we forget. It is ‘the Life 
of plants, and stores, and rain,’ 
which ‘he craves.’ Noble ambition ! 
Why not the life of beasts also? 
That might, indeed, be in most 
species too active for the poet, but he 
might at least find a congenial sphere 
of existence in the life—of the oyster. 
But we will jest no more. In 
sober sadness, here is a man to whom 
God has given rare faculties and ad- 
vantages. Let him be assured that 
he was meant to use them for God. 
Let him feast himself on all beautiful 
and graceful thoughts and images; 
let him educate himself by them, for 
his capacity for them indicates that 
in that direction lies his appointed 
work. Let him rejoice in his youth, 
as the great Arnold told his Rugby 
scholars to do, and walk in the sight 
of his own eyes; but let him re- 
member that for all these things 
God will bring him into judgment. 
For every work done in the strength 
of that youthful genius he must give 
account, whether it be good or evil. 
And let him be sure, that if he 
chooses to fiddle while Rome is burn- 
ing he will not escape unscorched. 
If he chooses to trifle with the public 
by versifying dreamy, transcendental 
excuses for laziness, for the want of 
an earnest purpose and a fixed creed, 
let him know that the day is at hand 
when he that will not work neither 
shall he eat. Ifhe chooses, while he 
confesses the great ideas with which 
the coming age is pregnant, to justify 
himself, by the paltry quibbles of a 
hilosophy which he only half be- 
ieves, for taking no active part in 
God's work, instead of doing with all 
his might whatsoever his hand finds 
to do, we recommend for his next 
meditation the significant story of 
that nobleman of Samaria, who in 
the plenitude of his serene unbelief, 
chose to sneer and sniff at the pro- 
phet’s promise of near deliverance :— 
‘If the Lord should make windows 
in heaven, might this thing be ?’ 
‘Behold,’ was the answer, ‘ thou 
shalt see it with thine eyes, but thou 
shalt not eat thereof. On the morrow, 
for all his serene sniffing, the deli- 
verance came. ‘ But it came to 
(he acting on behalf of order and the 
constituted decencies) ‘that the people 
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trod him down in the gate, and he 
died” Verbum sat sapienti. 

We must raise a complaint, also, 
against the poet’s attempt to graft 
Greek choric metres on our English 
language. How unsuccessful he has 
been a single quotation will shew: 
for instance, from the Strayed Re- 
veller (p. 20) :— 

They see the Scythian 
On the wide Stepp, unharnessing 
His wheel’d house at noon. 
He tethers his beast down, and makes 
his meal, 
Mare’s milk and bread 

Bak’d on the embers :—all around 
The boundless waving grass-plains stretch, 

thick starr’d 

With saffron and the yellow hollyhock, 

And flag-leav’d iris flowers. 
Sitting in his cart 
He makes his meal: before him, for 
long miles, 
Alive with bright green lizards, 
And the springing bustard-fowl, 
The track, a straight black line, 
Furrows the rich soil ; here and there 
Clusters of lonely mounds, 
Topp’d with rough-hewn, 
Grey, rain-blear’d statues, overpeer 
The sunny waste. 


They see the ferry 
On the broad, clay-laden, 
Lone Chorasmian stream : thereon, 
With snort and strain, 
Two horses, strongly swimming, tow 
The ferry-boat, with woven ropes 
To either bow 
Firm-harness’d by the mane. A chief 
With short and shaken spear 
Stands at the prow, and guides them ; 
but astern 
The cowering merchants, in long 
robes, 
Sit pale beside their wealth 
Of silk-bales, and of balsam-drops, 
Of gold and ivory, 
Of turquoise-earth and amethyst, 
Jasper and chalcedony, 
And milk-barr’d onyx stones. 
The loaded boat swings groaning 
In the yellow eddies, 
The gods behold them. 


They see the Heroes 

Sitting in the dark ship 

On the foamless, long-heaving, 

Violet sea : 

At sunset nearing 

The Happy Islands, 

These things, Ulysses, 

The wise bards also 

Behold and sing. 

But, oh, what labour ! 
O prince, what pain ! 


In this beautiful passage, which 
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might be a fragment from a lost play 
of Zschylus, we are at once struck 
with a radical defect—utter want of 
rhythm and melody. It is nervous 
and picturesque prose cut up into 
scraps, and nothing more; for it is 
simply impossible, we believe, to 
adapt these Greek choric metres to 
our language. 

But read the verses aloud, with 
any accents you will, fair or un- 
fair, and what is the effect but 
prose, with just enough likeness to 
verse to become tantalising and dis- 
agreeable, from the way in which it 
seems perpetually to stumble into 
rhythm for a foot or two, and then 
stumble miserably out again? No 
doubt it may be said that the sin is 
in our coarse English ears, that there 
is a true rhythmic sequence if we 
could but hear it—just as there is in 
the most intricate fugue or variation 
in music, though impalpable to the 
ears of an unlearned vulgar. No 
doubt we are a very ill-educated 
people, we English —the worst edu- 
cated in Europe; and we are be- 
ginning to find it out. But while 
we are babes in metre, we must 

lead for a milk diet—the milk of 

foore, Southey, and ‘Tennyson. 
When the whole British public have 
been well drilled for twenty years by 
Messrs. Hullah and Sterndale Ben- 
nett, as we sincerely wish that they 
may be, and not before, will it be worth 
while for those who wish to be de- 
servedly popular poets to publish 
these delicate metrical fantasias. 
And even then the poet will be 
bound, for his own sake as well as 
for ours, to publish at the same time 
complete musical scores for them, and 
to get them sung at some theatre, 
with full chorus, before sending them 
forth in print. 

The next book on our list is one 
far superior in poetic power to any 
of the works we have noticed, except 
the Strayed Reveller, and far supe- 
rior to that volume in faith and 
earnestness of purpose. Its name, 
Ambarvalia, perhaps, is a mistake ; 
for it leads us to expect something of 
a pastoral, or rather a purely Bucolic 
nature. On the contrary, the short 
lyrics and fragments of blank verse 
of which it consists are almost en- 
tirely of a subjective and meditative 
cast, principally religious and philo- 
sophic. Especially in Mr. Clough’s 
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half of the book there is often an 
obscurity of thought, and a careless 
roughness of form, which more time 
spent in polishing, and more exertion 
given to throwing his thoughts into 
a concrete and truly imaginative 
form, might easily have remedied. 
We must complain, too, of the frag- 
mentary state of the whole book. 
It is true every scrap is worth read- 
ing and remembering. The authors 
have a right to say, ‘ Whatever we 
have not done, we have, at least, 
given you a worthy thought embo- 
died in a worthy form, to help your 
comprehension and recollection.’ But 
still we must ask, Why these mere 
scraps—very often without titles? 
Why were they not kept to be in- 
serted as parts of some continuous 
whole? Why, as we said before, 
should an artist begin publishing his 
sketches before he has painted us 
one perfect picture? He fritters 
away his own talents by the habit of 
throwing into verse unconnected his 
passing thoughts, unless he have 
some one higher object in view which 
will hereafter unite them all. Theonly 
case in which such a method is allow- 
able is when each little poem isin itself 
a defined and perfect organic whole, 
such as almost all Mr. Tennyson’s 
earlier short poems were; for it is 
but fair that an artist should try his 
power upon small pictures before he 
advances to vast and complicated 
ones. But let them be wholes, and 
not desultory disjecta membra poete ; 
and let the poet be sure that the 
sooner he tries to compose a large 
work the better for him, even though 
he fail. The habits of method, and 
of continuous thought and purpose ; 
the insight into the laws of art, above 
all of the pix nel uno—the unity in 
multiplicity, which was, according to 
the old Italian painters, the ground 
law of all composition ; in short, the 
self-discipline, moral and intellectual, 
which he will gain by labouring for 
months or years at one great work, 
will go further to make a poet and 
a man of him, than thousands of 
‘fugitive pieces,—fugitive in every 
sense of the word. We were deeply 
struck with this truth in reading, 
the other day, the poetical works 
of the late Mr. Motherwell, in 
which a quantity of talent, which if 
united and inspired by one great 
object might have produced an im- 
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mortal poem, seem to us to have been 
utterly thrown away by dribblets 
upon innumerable subjects, which 
taken separately were of little in- 
terest, while they might have shone 
brilliantly, each in its place, as parts 
of a great whole. ‘The moral in the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks, 
that division is weakness, holds as 
true in art as it does in politics and 
in war. We speak, of course, of 
those only who have the great faculty 
of concentration,—of arranging and 
wielding large masses of thought in 
obedience to a single idea. ‘Those 
who have not, must either aim at 
perfect finish in short poems, which, 
we believe, is almost necessary to 
their naturalness and effectiveness,— 
in fact, to their being poetry at all, 
or else—which, perhaps, is the wiser 
plan—they must give up poetry, and 
turning essayists, philosophers, poli- 
ticians, or whatsoever else their hand 
findeth to do, do that with all their 
might, and not trouble themselves at 
all with writing verses, if they cannot 
write first-rate ones. We do not 
mean to recommend such a course to 
Mr. Clough, for he has shewn the 
public, in his poem of The Bothie, 
that he is capable of better things 
than fragments; though in that too, 
as here, we miss both the dramatic 
faculty of projecting himself out of 
himself into the characters whom he 
describes, and also that rhythmic in- 
spiration, that instinctive melodious- 
ness, which throws all the thoughts 
of the lyric poet into the form ofa 
song,—that faculty which is the se- 
cret of the great effect which Moore 
has been able to produce with 
thoughts and images generally of the 
shallowest and most commonplace 
kind. But we do think, on the 
shewing of his own poems, that Mr. 
Clough is meant to be something 
higher than a third-rate versifier,— 
that he is meant to be an earnest 
thinker and prose writer upon some 
of the deepest questions of our day ; 
and though we would not advise him 
to give up verse, yet we would 
counsel him, while he has so much 
matter to express, not to lose time 
over the manner of it, as he seems 
to have done, for instance, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful fragment,—beauti- 
ful and wise, but which, unless it was 
intended to be inserted in a longer 
poem, might, with the exception of 
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the last three lines, have been writ- 

ten in prose without sacrificing a 

particle of its imagery (p. 44) :— 

Roused by importunate knocks 

I rose, I turned the key, and let them in, 

First one, anon another, and at length 

In troops they came; for how could I, 
who once 

Had let in one, nor looked him in the 
face, 

Shew scruples e’er again ? 
came, 

A noisy band of revellers,—vain hopes, 

Wild fancies, fitful joys; and there they 
sit 

In my heart’s holy place, and through 
the night 

Carouse, to leave it when the cold, grey 
dawn 

Gleams from the east, to tell me that the 
time 

For watching and for thought bestowed 
is gone. 

We would not complain thus, 
were there not some things among 
Mr. Clough’s poems which make us 
believe that he can finish, and that 
he can cast his into a truly song-like 
form ; for instance, the first piece in 
the book, which struck us much, not 
only for its noble moral, but also for 
the genuine and appropriate melody 
of its soft and melancholy rhythm :— 
The human spirits saw I on a day, 
Sitting and looking each a different way ; 
And hardly tasking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went around the ring 
To each and each: and as he ceased his 

say, 
Each after each I heard them singly sing, 
Some querulously high, some softly, 
sadly low, 
* We know not,—what avails to know ? 
We know not,—-wherefore need we know ?’ 
This answer gave they still unto his 
suing,— 
* We know not, let us do as we are doing.’ 


So in they 


* Dost thou not know that these things 
only seem ?’ 

* I know not, let me dream my dream.’ 

* Are dust and ashes fit to make a trea- 
sure ?’ 

* I know not, let me take my pleasure.’ 

* What shall avail the knowledge thou 
hast sought ?’ 

‘ I know not, let me think my thought.’ 

* What is the end of strife >’ 

* I know not, let me live my life.’ 

* How many days or e’er thou mean’st to 
move ?’ 

* T know not, let me love my love.’ 

* Were not things old once new ?’ 

‘IT know not, let me do as others do.’ 

And when the rest were over past, 

* I know not, I will do my duty,’ said 
the last. 
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‘ Thy duty do?’ rejoined the voice ; 

* Ah, do it, do it, and rejoice ! 

But shalt thou then, when all is done, 

Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 

Like these, that may be seen and won 

In life, whose course will then be run ; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none ?’ 
* I know not, I will do my duty.’ 


And taking up the word around, above, 
below, 

Some querulously high, some softly, 
sadly low, 

* We know not,’ sang they all, ‘ nor ever 
need we know.’ 

* We know not,’ sang they ; ‘ what avails 
to know ?’ 

Whereat the questioning spirit, some 
short space, 

Though unabashed, stood quiet in his 
place. 

But as the echoing chorus died away, 

And to their dreams the rest returned 
apace, 

By the one spirit I saw him kneeling low, 

And ina silvery whisper heard him say,— 

‘Truly,’ thou know’st not, and thou 
need’st not know ; 

Hope only, hope thou, and believe alway ; 

I also know not, and I need not know, 

Only with questionings pass I to fro, 

Perplexing these that sleep, and in their 
folly 

Imbreeding doubt and sceptic melan- 
choly ; 

Till that their dreams deserting, they 
with me, 

Come all to this true ignorance and 
thee.’ 


We must speak with diffidence in 
criticising the poems of two young 
men, who seem, from this little book, 
far more able to sit in judgment on 
us than we are on them; but we 
think that Mr. Burbidge gives more 
promise than Mr. Clough does of 
taking a high place among the lyrists 
of the day. In both there is a full 
consciousness, that to affect the pre- 
sent generation they must sing about 
the present; but in Mr. Burbidge 
there is more natural melodiousness, 
more polish, more objectivity, if not 
of thought, still of expression. Yet 
in him, too, we miss that Tyrtewan 
fire and passion, that lilt and roll, by 
which the true people's poet can stir 
the hearts of men. He is too calm 
as yet for an Orpheus; ‘the brutes’ 
may listen, but it will require much 
more energy on his part to make 
them ‘dance.’ But his sonnets are 
very beautiful; this one, for in- 
stance :— 
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To the revered Memory of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 


Yes, noble Arnold, thou didst well to die ! 
Needed but this, that the dark earth should hide 
The seed, to have the harvest far and wide. 

Long (with a voice that echoed in the sky) 

Didst thou pour forth thy fervent prophecy : 
Vain seer !—for thou amongst us didst abide ; — 
This world was then thy country ; —at our side 
Thou spak’st scarce heard. But now thou art on high 
Among the immortal and invisible quire. 

And straight like thunder (silent till the fire 
Which caused it dies), thy soul’s majestic voice 
Is rolling o’er the wonder-smitten land ; 

And Truth that sate in drought, dares to rejoice, 
Marking that all admire, some understand. 


And this one, again, in a different 
key, which, with several others of 
both gentlemen's ‘ Devotional Poems,’ 
seem to be the harbingers of a 
healthier and deeper school of reli- 
gious poetry than any we have seen 
of late. True, it, like many more of 
their thoughts, is melancholy; but 
it is not the morbid Werterism of 
men discontented with God, His uni- 
verse, and history, which is the track 
of His footsteps through time, as was 
the melancholy of the Lyra Aposto- 
lica, but of righteous discontent with 
the evil within them and without 
them, which is at discord with God 
and with His purposes in this day ; 
and it is, therefore, that for one verse 
complaining of others we have fifty 
complaining of themselves. We hope 
to see many more such devotional 
poems as this book contains, and only 
beg Mr. Burbidge, in his next work, 
not again to seem to yield to one of 
the Manichzan lies of the age, which 
he nobly contradicts throughout the 
poems themselves. "We mean not to 
countenance the fancied separation 
between Sacred and Profane, by put- 
ting his devotional poems apart from 
the rest, and under a separate title. 
The evil birds which I have fed so long, 

In the foul mansion of my sinful soul, 


Now with their pinions, horrible and 
strong, 
They battle with me fortheir usual dole. 
Hungrily barking, a discordant song, 
They hang upon the outlets of my mind, 
Or on the roof sit patiently and long, 
Heavy as autumn clouds, the loath- 
some kind. 
Lord, give me air and light ! 
breath ! 
And Thy sweet residence, once warm 
and bright, 
Is close, confined, and small, and full 
of night ; 
It is clay-cold and damp—it smells of 
death ! 
Yet Thou art there !—And where Thou 
deignest to be, 
My blessed Lord! is good enough for me. 


I pant for 


Another feature, which excuses the 
sadness of some of these poems, is the 
healthy, cheerful, and truly godly 
eye which they have for Nature, for 
Love, and all human relations. We 
can allow those who delight simply 
and innocently in the beauties of 
God’s universe as He created it, to 
lament as much as they will over 
the sad deflexions from it which 
man’s sin has caused. We will listen 
respectfully to the sighs of a man 
who can write in the same breath 
such a poem as the following (p. 
84) :— 


New-old Philosophy. 


Un vrai Philosophe est homme, fait gloire de 1’étre—MArMonTEL. 


Let Love be Love, my best philosophers ! 
As Motion is the regent Law of life, 
Even so ’tis Passion only which confers 
The power of Love. All contest is not strife. 
It is not peace, but death, where nothing stirs. 
* * . a 
* * * * 
So is Love’s genuine calm, by Passion’s strife 
Kept rich and full, else falling soon away, 
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Or (keeping semblance) sad in lack of life, 
As that cold impress fair the adulterous clay 
Took on the bounteous heart of Diomed’s Wife.* 


Beneath the tents which sacred Love invests, 
Blush not, true man, the rosy wreath to take ; 
Nor, while within thine arms the dear one rests, 
With overstooping kisses to awake 
The little Love asleep between her breasts. 
The true philosopher is he whose eye 
Reads truly Nature, God’s appointed plan— 
He who obeys her rule instinctively, 
Or wittingly, or not, the genuine man. 
Wisdom is to obey her, knowing why ! 


We must quote, too, from Mr. the perusal of all those quict-going 
Burbidge’s poems, one of the best people who cannot conceive what 
political ballads we have read fora can be the matter with the Sicilians 
long time, which we recommend to just now (p. 89) :— 


Goodman Tobacco- Farmer. 
Written in Sicily, 1846. 


Goodman Tobacco-Farmer spreads out his store to dry ; 

Row and row the green leaves in » seemly order lie ; 

The open shore invites him, row and row he spreads them there, 

Binding neatly into bundles, as they answer to the air. 

To-day’s are fat and scentless, to-day’s are green with dew ; 

Yesterday’s are shrunk and brown, but the scent is creeping through. 
* * * * * 

Protection must be had—so with toil the boughs he cut, 

With toil the stakes he planted, and wattled him a hut. 

Three-sided was the lodge, but open to survey, 

The green leaves and the brown that in seemly order lay, 

What carpeting of Astracan to him had seemed so sweet ? 

What rich floor-picture shuffled o’er by lordly Roman feet ? 


Then it was I stood and marked him, housed in his leafy cell ; 
Proud security was in his face, for he watched his treasure well. 
If the roguish wind would make a clutch at a dry leaf in his play, 
Out he darted !—weighted with a stone, the russet rambler lay. 
Even in his noontide napping one ear was yet awake, 

For the light-foot lizard’s scamper, or the rustle of the snake. 


Goodman Tobacco-Farmer, you watch them with a will ! 
Better watching never yet was seen, and it is fruitless still ! 
Even honest I am robbing you, in every nerve I feel 

The delicate Aleccia which I innocently steal. 

Neighbour, gently comprehend me ; the sticky leaves you keep, 
But the odour, friend, is flying free, o’er hill, and plain, and deep. 
* * * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 


Now, friend Tobacco-farmer, shall I tell thee what I see, 

That makes an image in my mind not much unlike to thee ? 

Look yonder, o’er the silver bay, those stately ships that stand 

Anchored on the glowing deep, isles of artificial land ; 

They are the watcher’s lodge, good friend ! — this land the precious store, 
And the king is he that watches, as you do, evermore. 


This folk may neither speak nor write, but as he gives them rule ; 
They may ask his leave to come and go, like children in a school. 
The corn shall not grow up an inch, but it feeds him for his grace ; 
The fig-trees rain him pennies, the water pays its pace ; 

Doth the wild-bird bear his license under his speckled wing ? 

If the wild-bird comes to Sicily, it shall surely pay the king. 


* In the museum at Naples, is shewn the mould of a woman’s bosom in indu- 
rated ashes—supposed to be that of the wife of Diomed, the possessor of the villa 
called by his name, at the gate of Pompeii. 
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Yes, he watches well, as you do, a shrewd and careful man ; 
What watchfulness can keep, that will he keep, and can. 


From his lodges he has built him,—ships and citadels of might,— 
Lidless iron eyes are watching, watching, watching day and night ; 
Watching are all his scouts and spies, doganiers, police,— 
Sixty thousand men are watching, with a new-cleaned gun a-piece. 
Therefore all hath he that watching gives ;—from his palace set on high 
He gazes ;—all is safe, his own, betwixt the earth and sky. 
His pennies come in punctually ; soft flatteries plump his throne ; 
Says the Ancient (lying weekly), Pala is mine, sire, is your own,’ 

* * * 


* 


But the ancient, going home, flings his stars upon the ground, 
Groaning, ‘ Will the wheel of Freedom never more turn round ? 
Hither, steward ! drain the vineyard, and never spare the land ; 
Gold, gold is of no country, get gold you understand !’ 
Through the bankers’ silent fingers see the golden streamlet glance, 
To fat the sluggard English clays, or arid sands of France. 

* * * 


And Thought and Genius ? 


* * * 


What! think you that creatures stay 


In a prison’s noisome narrows, who have wings to get away ? 
On far Parisian garret-floors the alien tomes are spread, 
When the historian’s magic eye would question with the dead ; 
Feebly, by foreign breezes swept, the old Sicilian tree 
Murmurs its near-forgotten trick of honeyed melody. 


Thus, me seemeth, 


gracious king, that sovran lord thou art 


Of every thing about the land, excep? its soul and heart. 

To the outward flies, detesting thee, all energy of good, 

Even vice, in its hot chambers, would forget thee, if it could. 

Oh, king, count well thy pennies — pouch, soul-farmer, what you may ; 
But the leaves, methinks, are all you keep, the odour flies away. 


With this extract we end our 
notice, heartily recommending the 
book to all who read poetry, not for 
passing amusement, but as food for 
earnest meditation. 


As we have thus wandered on from 
book to book to poetry of a more 
strictly religious cast, this seems the 
proper place to notice the elegant 


and pious poems of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Aris Wilmott. We should have 
accorded them a more extended 


notice in our pages, had not their 
merits, through the medium of a long 
panegyric in The Times, gained a 
far wider publicity than it is in our 
power to increase. Graceful light- 
ness, rather than stern force, is their 
characteristic ; but Mr. Wilmott, we 
resume, does not make them the 
asis of his reputation. His success 
as a biographer, a littérateur, and, 
above all, as a laborious parish priest, 
may excuse him from devoting his 
energies solely, or even principally, 
to the Muses. Many great scholars 
and philosophers have, Tike Coleridge, 
thought it not unworthy of them to 
throw into the form of verse their 
lighter thoughts, and to take their 
stand, not on their poetical merits 
only, but on the whole of their 
works. 
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And such, we presume, is Mr. 
Wilmott’s intention. These poems, 
therefore, are to be lucro apponenda, 
and joyfully accepted as a pleasant 
work of supererogation, beyond our 
expectations. Their merit, as to 
finish, stands high ; especially if, as 
some think, the best proof of an 
author's power is his treatment of a 
short poem, giving as it does a test of 
his faculty for embodying an idea in 
a clear, succinct, and methodic whole. 
Alternately tender and playful, fan- 
ciful and devout, the scholar and the 
gentleman is interpenetrated by a 
vein of devotion; and classic and 
eastern myths are turned by a grace- 
ful craft into corroborations of a 
purer faith. Mr. Wilmott shews, 
too, a refinement of thought and a 
variety of reading unfortunately too 
uncommon among the generality of 
country clergy. He is not one of 
those who fancy that the matter 
sanctifies the manner; that obscure 
and barbarous doggerel are good 
enough to express truths which sur- 
pass all language. This notion, un- 
fortunately too prevalent among the 
writers both of sermons and of 
hymns, was, perhaps, pardonable in 
the past generation of rotting church- 
roofs, dirty whitewash, and rickety 
pews, patched up out of the frag- 
RE 
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ments of the squire’s old cupboards ; 
but we hope to see it rapidly vanish- 
ing inan agein which religious art and 
architecture are once more asserting 
their true dignity,—an age which 
sees, for instance, as the parish church 
of a remote and long-neglected forest 
district, such a truly noble building 
as the splendid church at Bearwood, 
in Berkshire (of which Mr. Wilmott 
is the incumbent), the fruit of the 
taste and generosity of the lamented 
Mr. Walter. 

One specimen, we are afraid, of 
Mr. Wilmott’s style must suffice for 
our limited space (p. 47) :— 

A Similitude. 
In Thalaba—thrice wond’rous tale !— 

Before th’ Arabian’s weary eye, 

With nectar-fruit was seen to sail 

The green bird through the lonely sky. 
So Hope—earth’s bird of paradise— 

To sad, foot-bleeding pilgrim brings 
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From green sun-garden in the skies 

The grape of promise on its wings. 
And though Time’s ploughshare, rudely 

driven, 

Sweet thoughts—heart’s violets—may 

destroy ; 
Fresh blossoms, nurst by dew of heaven, 

Spring up to fill our breast with joy. 
Over the ruins of youth’s dream, 

Seeds, dropt by unseen fingers, fall ; 
To grow on Faith’s awakening gleam, 

Like flowers along a mouldering wall. 

We also noticed with pleasure 
some stanzas on Milton’s blindness ; 
‘Lines to an Aged Living Poetess ;’ 
and a simple and touching little bal- 
lad, ‘ The Last of Seven.’ 

From such a specimen as we have 
given above, our readers will not 
doubt that this little volume will 
meet with all the popularity which 
it deserves, and will supply the fitting 
food for the intellectual appetite of a 
large portion of the religious public. 
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‘ 7 sEE no reason,’ eloquently said 

Mr. Disraeli, when addressing 
the Manchester school on the subject 
of agricultural distress, —‘I see no 
reason why you should not fade like 
the Tyrian dye, and smoulder into 
dust like the Venetian palaces of 
yore ; and but that, like the Pro- 
tectionist orator, we ‘have faith in 
the enduring elements of the English 
people,’ we should think that the 
time is already at hand when that 
catastrophe is to occur. Only look 
round at this vexed and turbulent 
world ; only look at that quarter of 
it, with the political confederations 
of which our own country is espe- 
cially connected; what is it that 
we see? Convulsion. The elements 
of foreign war, internal discord (the 
fruit immediately, perhaps, of evil 
government, but remotely and surely 
of a departure from the simplicity of 
the Christian faith), senates without 
leaders, sceptres without authority, 
churches without unity, race opposed 
to race, armies marshalling on the 
shores of the Baltic, on the banks of 
the Danube, in the plains of Northern 
Italy, towards the Alps, and in the 
capital itself of the most civilised 
eountry of Europe (for no other 
purpose, in this latter case, than to 


pa the lives and property of 
ier inhabitants)—these are the signs 
of the times with which we are 
greeted, through the columns of an 
daily journal, and which may well 
cause the most careless statesman to 
think, and the most confident nation 
to assume an attitude of defence. 
And yet it is in the midst of these 
things,—notorious to the most un- 
lettered, and forming a subject of 
interest or anxiety to every educated 
man,—that England, with her vast 
possessions in all quarters of the 
globe, with her overgrown popula- 
tion at home, and her envied, though 
not yet resisted, authority abroad, 
diminishes her little army, and pro- 
claims that she is safe in her sea- 
bound home! Surely this is a policy 
well calculated to awaken the most 
antagonistic feelings in the breast of 
every one of us. Surely no English- 
man who has glanced, even cursorily, 
at his country’s history, and knows at 
all the blessings of her institutions, 
can avoid at once to tremble and to 
admire. 

But look further than to the con- 
tinent of Europe. Consider these 
very colonies. How have they in- 
creased during this present century, 
and yet how vexed they are! e 
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have behaved like a greedy school- 
boy, who steals or procures honestly 
every sweetmeat that he can lay hold 
of, and allows the little property 
which he cannot use to grow mouldy 
in his store. Nay, worse. We have 
behaved like a petulant invalid, who 
invites all the doctors he can hear of 
to help him, procures all their 
nostrums, heaps medicine upon medi- 
cine, and establishes diet-roll after 
diet-roll ; but cannot bring himself 
to swallow the physic, and will not 
eat the food which is set before 
him, because he has never accus- 
tomed himself to it, and will insist 
on grumbling. With what objects in 
view did we acquire these territories ? 
Why have we encouraged emigration 
to them? Was it that we might 
increase the prestige of our name 
even at the cost of blood and money ? 
Was it that we hoped to grow richer 
by them, should they prove pro- 
fitable? or (as it ought to have 
been) that we might rear the Cross 
of Christ in every corner of the 
globe? or, finally, were we attracted 
by the honourable desire of pro- 
viding settlements for our redundant 
population, where they might live 
as their fathers had done before them, 
the subjects of free and just govern- 
ments? Be our motives of action 
what they might, the acts themselves 
have not, in their results, justified the 
noise that we once made about them. 
Look at Canada. A jealousy has 
long subsisted between the loyal in- 
habitants of the north and the once 
rebels of the south; and we are re- 
compensing the latter (reimbursing, 
we believe, is the phrase at the 
Colonial Office) for the part which 
they took against the Queen's autho- 
rity, the rebel disposition, unless we 
are misinformed, remaining, and the 
loyalists of Upper Canada maddened 
almost to revolt. Is it wonderful that 
they are so? Why we have destroyed 
successively the profitable relation 
between England and her American 
dominions. We give no market now 
to Canadian corn, more than to that 
of the United States, Poland, or 
Prussia; and exhibit little gratitude 
to the sons of the brave men who 
helped our fathers to maintain the 
glory of the British flag, and to pre- 
serve the integrity of the empire. 
The Canadas are again on the eve 
of revolt, and we choose this par- 
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ticular moment for reducing the 
army by which, if at all, the move- 
ment must be put down. 

Cast we our eyes next at the Cape, 
to which we have annexed a new 
and a large territory; scarcely ex- 
pecting, however we may profess to 
desire, that the Queen’s African 
dominions will long be circum- 
scribed by its limits. Moreover, 
if the Cape is to be any profit to us 
at all, enormous sums of mone 
must be expended ; for to render it 
fit for European occupation, not only 
roads, but canals and reservoirs of 
water must be provided. Nor is 
the idea chimerical. If the soil in 
many places be sandy, the valleys 
on the other hand are fertile: the 
climate is splendid ; and the country, 
besides abounding in the finest ani- 
mals—such as the elk, deer of all 
kinds, the buffalo, and the elephant, 
—is capable of producing nearly 
every vegetable which grows in Eng- 
land. The Cape is not only valuable 
because of its geographical position, 
but—provided we stock it with Eng- 
lish and honest labour, and set skilful 
men to direct that labour—it may 
become one of the most flourishing 
of our colonies. What are we doing 
there? Blink the matter as the 
Colonial Office may, it is not to an 
island cff the coast of Africa, but to 
the continent itself that a batch 
of convicts is to be sent. Now mark 
the result. Already the inhabitants 
are loud in their expressions of in- 
dignation and disapproval ; nor is it 
improbable that our overworked 
military force, scattered as it is into 
various detachments, all of which are 
remote from the traces of civilisation 
and the solace of society, may be 
concentrated not on the frontier of 
our new territory to overcome some 
Kaffir chiefs, but at the heretofore 
flourishing George or Cape Town, in 
order to frustrate the endeavours of 
a justly indignant people. Is there 
anything in this to justify the dis- 
bandment of ten thousand well- 
trained soldiers? We think not. 

Meanwhile how do matters stand 
in places further east? In Ceylon 
we are standing upon the embers of 
a native rebellion, which our wnpoe 

ular governor has just extinguished 
in the blood of the people's priest- 
hood. By the recent failure of so 
many of our great merchants, and 
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by other causes, the bulk of 
the colonists have become bankrupt, 
and, therefore, discontented; and 
we choose this moment for with- 
drawing from the island a portion 
of the weak garrison which has 
heretofore held it in subjection. Is 
that wise, even if we had some 
guarantee (which we have not) 
against a sudden rupture with 
France or Russia—both of which 
powers seem to be playing their own 

me on the Continent — however 
oath our foreign minister may be to 
admit the fact? But we need not 
dwell at length upon possible con- 
tingencies like these. ‘The state of 
India, in spite of Lord Gough's re- 
cent triumph, might of itself offer 
dissuasives enough against the mis- 
taken economy into which Lord 
John Russell has been badgered ; 
for if his lordship supposes that now 
at length the reign of universal 
peace is about to be established 
there, he must be a less acute ob- 
server of human nature than we 
take him to be. Consider how the 
case stands. 

Late in the year 1845 an army 
was concentrated in a prodigious 
hurry, though certainly not too 
soon, on the frontiers of the Pun- 
jaub; and with enormous loss on 
our part, and desperate success, the 
Sikhs were overthrown. That army 
marched from the Sutlej to Lahore; 
and its gallant leaders dictated, ac- 
cording to their preconceived notions 
of sound policy, the terms of what 
has pruvel to be a very hollow 
peace. We had it in our power to 
make the Indus (for awhile) our 
boundary. Instead of this we placed 
a minor over a nation of soldiers; 
and permitting chieftains trained and 
inured to war to occupy the for- 
tresses, we disciplined their followers, 
as if they could be trusted to do 
what our own troops left of ne- 
cessity incomplete. We even went 
so far as to discharge some thousands 
of Sepoys, and re-shipped several 
European regiments for England. 
All this was done in order to save 
expense. We made up our minds 
against further conquests, and by 
way of insuring peace (which must 
be founded on our enemies’ respect 
for us) we diminished our forces. 
Mark the result! Early in 1848 
reports of a wide-spread insur- 
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rection reached Bombay, and they 
were not credited. The rebellion, 
however, went on. Its progress de- 
pended in no degree on the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of the Bombay 
Government to believe the truth ; 
for the love of one people for war 
seldom yields quietly to the love of 
another people for peace. Conquest 
alone can settle the difference between 
them,—a fact which we are, at length, 
beginning to accept. Once more, 
therefore, a British army took the 
field; and while one division, after a 
well-conducted, though tardy siege, 
reduced Moultan, another fought two 
— actions, and, not without the 
oss of many valuable lives, achieved 
a decisive victory. The Sikhs may 
be assumed to be destroyed. What 
then? In the battle of Goojerat a 
corps of two or three thousand 
Affghans took part against us, and 
General Gilbert is described in the 
last despatches to be in hot pursuit 
ofthem. Where will the chase end ? 
Shall we suffer the wanton violators 
of treaties to go unpunished, or must 
we march again to Cabul? If we 
ever enter Cabul again, which seems 
to be the more probable issue of the 
two, our readers may depend upon 
it that we will abide there. 

Now turn we our eyes to the 
shores of that mysterious land, which 
for a thousand years or more has 
been closed against European inter- 
course. ‘There, too, it has been per- 
mitted that we should break the 
spell. We have set up our standard 
on one of the outposts of China; and 
a feeble garrison of eleven hundred 
men guards it. Next our attention 
is attracted to Borneo, which we have 
just acquired; and somewhere in 
the same latitude is Birma. Pass 
these by, however. Sail to the great 
Atlantic, and in our imperial pos- 
sessions there let us trace, if possible, 
the characters of imperial policy. 

We look in vain for them. Many 
a midnight watch, many an anxious 
fear and hope, many longings to be 
safe again in their English homes, 
and hear once more the voices of 
their loved ones, fell to the lot of 
the bold navigators by whom the 
spicy islands of the West were dis- 
covered. Many a hard-fought con- 
flict, too, followed by long days of 
pain and sickness, did their successors 
endure to maintain these islands, and 
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uphold the honour of the English 
flag. Many an hour of bodily toil 
a deepest mental labour —many a 
painful ser lest their exer- 
tions would after all prove vain (those 
who know what it is to distrust a 
noble scheme, and those only, can 
commiserate this pain)—much weari- 
mess, despondency, and mistrust, did 
some of the best of England’s philan- 
thropists suffer, ere they proclaimed 
to the civilised world that Christian- 
ity and slavery were irreconcileable 
foes. Could those hardy mariners 
wake up from their graves — some 
from the bed of the ocean which they 
made their servitor ; some from their 
lonely resting-places in distant islands 
never visited by the footsteps of 
kindred —could the men who de- 
voted their best energies to the 
cause of emancipation, and prophe- 
sied so fervently the immortal des- 
tinies of England, could they wake 
up and see the object of their energies 
impoverished, despondent, and de- 
— how would they blush for the 
shame of this generation! The spicy 
islands of the West will soon yield 
spice no more—or, if they do, it will 


be for another than the mca 


people ; for the English people have 
shewn themselves unworthy of their 
great forefathers. What are we 
about in Jamaica ? What have weac- 
tuallydone ? Of Jamaica, and indeed 
of the West Indies in general, it is 
not too much to say, that, regarded 
as a portion of the Queen’s domi- 
nions, they are ruined beyond re- 
demption. ‘Their ancient prosperity, 
rooted, if you will, in moral wrong, 
has passed from them for ever; be- 
cause faithless men, who undertook 
and carried through the process of 
their moral regeneration, dealt with 
them dishonestly. We are no advo- 
cates for slavery in any shape or 
form. <A trade in human beings, 
whether they be black or white, is a 
sinful trade, and hereditary bondage 
cannot be justified for a moment. 
But let us not forget that the ac- 
cursed traffic was sanctioned, encou- 
raged, and fostered by acts of the 
British legislature, and that up toa 
recent date the law as carefully 
guarded the planter’s right of pro- 
perty in his slaves as it guards Mr. 
Cobden’s right of property in the 
purse which his admirers collected 
for him, or ours in the pen with 
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which these pages are written. It 
might be—doubtless it was—a right- 
eous thing to abolish slavery at all 
hazards. Whether the proper mo- 
ment was seized for effecting the 
desired end is another matter; but 
the thing itself being good, we could 
have easily reconciled ourselves to a 
little blundering in its accomplish- 
ment, had not the grossest breach of 
faith kept pace with it. But the 
history of the dealings of the Impe- 
rial Parliament and the English 
people with their fellow subjects, 
the proprietors of the islands in the 
Caribbean sea, describes one of the 
most atrocious instances of right 
overpowering might that ever was 
placed upon record. We gave them 
no time to pre for the crisis in 
their fate whic the abolition of sla- 
very was sure'to bring on. We 
deluded them with the promise, first 
of a system of apprenticeship, which 
was scarcely begun ere it was broken 
through, and then with assurances 
of protection against the competition 
in the slave-markets of Cuba and 
the Brazils, which have not been 
observed. The results are, that we 
get our sugars a trifle cheaper than 
we used to do while the West India 
interest was deemed worth our im- 
perial notice, and that the West 
India proprietors are ruined to a 
man. Can we wonder at the spirit 
which now guides their councils? 
Is it matter of surprise that they 
should use their legislative rights in 
stopping the supplies, and refusing 
to support the public establishments ? 
And will the matter end there? 
We doubt it greatly. The West 
India islands may be feeble enough 
in their individuality. Weare quite 
able to put down the first movement 
at rebellion in the largest of them, 
and to govern, if we please, by the 
power of the sword; but the West 
Indies are not the only discontented 
portion of our colonial empire, and 
they have the best sympathies of a 
powerful neighbour to fall back 
upon. Does any body question the 
readiness of Jamaica at this moment 
to throw herself into the arms of the 
United States ? Does anybody doubt 
the readiness of the United States, 
after Canadian annexation shall have 
been determined upon, to extend to 
Jamaica likewise, and to British 
Guiana, too, the protection of the Stars 
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and Stripes? And this is the time 
at which our Government has judged 
it expedient to reduce the army ! 

It is not, however, exclusively be- 
eause of the unsettled condition of 
thingsin all the remote dependencies of 
the British crown, nor yet on account 
of the wide-spread confusion which 
prevails everywhere on the continent 
of Europe, or the ambitious though 
unacknowledged designs of the United 
States, of which ministers alone seem 
to be ignorant, that the recent dis- 
missal of ten thousand disciplined 
men from the British army is to be 
deprecated. Ireland is as little fit to 
be left without a strong military gar- 
rison now as she was in the days of 
O’Connell’s monster meetings. Of 
rebellion, in the proper sense of that 
term, there may be small danger. 
Besides that, the unhappy people are 
physically too much reduced to risk 
an appeal to arms, had they leaders 
to head them; there is nobody now 
insane enough to argue that even 
successful rebellion would benefit 
the country. But this excess of mi- 
sery of itself—this universal poverty, 
and the indolence in which it origin- 
ates, and which it helps to perpetuate, 
creates an universal indifference to 
the requirements of the law, and a 
readiness, under all circumstances, 
to act in opposition to it. Now it is 
useless to speak of improving the 
condition of a country till you have 
forced its inhabitants to understand 
that the law must be obeyed; and 
there seems to be but one means of 
impressing this conviction on the 
minds of Irishmen, not less than of 
others, namely, by proving to them 
that the law is strong enough to 
vindicate itself. Observe that we are 
not now arguing in favour of a 
purely coercive system of adminis- 
tration even in Ireland. We may 
still believe, as we have on former 
oecasions taken the liberty to assert, 
that Ireland is not ripe for the free 
institutions which have been thrust 
upon her ; and that the minister who 
should be courageous enough to place 
her for a dozen years under martial 
law would deserve to be regarded 
as her best benefactor. But as no 
such minister is likely to arise, our 
reasoning extends only to point 
out, that whatever may be the re- 
medial measures ultimately deter- 
mined upon, you need not hope to 
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carry them through unless there be 
a strong body of police and regular 
troops to —_—s you in the under- 
taking. Take, for example, Lord 
John Russell’s Ratein Aid; or Mr. 
Herbert's substitute for it, the enact- 
ment of an Irish Income-tax; or, 
more sweeping still, Sir Robert Peel's 
comprehensive scheme for getting rid 
of the present race of Sak nee 
tors, and resettling the island from 
this country. Will you be able, 
without an army at your back, to 
collect the rate or to levy the tax, 
or, still more, to sell up and turn 
adrift men whom, with all their 
faults, the Irish peasants still love, 
as the lineal descendants of their 
own aristocracy? Just fancy Smith, 
from the house of Smith, Snookes, 
and Co. of Leeds, going over to take 
possession of the domain from which 
an O’Brien, or an O'Connor, or a 
Malone, had been ejected. How long 
would he be permitted to indulge 
the dream of territorial self-im- 
portance, which, let him say what he 
will to the contrary, was the main 
cause of his embarking his capital, 
acquired in trade, in the undrained 
bogs of the south or west of Ire- 
land? The miserable man would not 
remain a week on his estate, unless 
there were troops hard by to —— 
him. If he escaped being shot, or 
from having his house burned about 
his ears, he would receive so many and 
such various proofs of the distaste of 
the Celt for the Saxon—and espe- 
cially for the Saxon trader as a land- 
lord—that vanity would soon make 
way for a less agreeable feeling, and 
the country be delivered from his 
presence. And so it will be found, 
when the experiment comes fairly to 
be tried, that the collection of the 
new rate, or the new tax, must be 
conducted. You may pass as many 
laws about Ireland as you please, 
but we defy you to ensure the exe- 
cution of them, except under the 
terror of military nent. 

Our readers will, of course, under- 
stand that, with the wisdom or folly 
of any of the proposed measures we 
are not, for the present, troubling 
ourselves. Such a rate in aid as 
Lord John seems determined to carry 
does, indeed, appear to us to afford 
one of the most effective arguments 
to the Repeal party that could be 
supplied. The extension of the in- 
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come and assessed taxes to Ireland, 
too, though not open to the same 
objection, would be surely ill-timed 
—not to say worse of it—at this 
moment. And with respect to Sir 
Robert’s devise, it may be compre- 
hensive and very statesman-like, but 
its practicability is the point con- 
nected with it which seems most 
doubtful. For, besides the shake which 
any such commission would give to 
all rights of property, both in Ire- 
land and elsewhere (for who is to 
guarantee the purchaser against the 
creation of a new commission next 
year, which shall sell him out ex- 
actly as it sold out his predecessor ?), 
there are difficulties in the way of 
creating a good title to the best of 
the doomed estates, through which 
we doubt whether Sir Robert has 
as yet seen light. What are you to 
do with the holders of the mort- 
gages ? with the widows and younger 
children who have liens on the pro- 
perty ? with the leaseholder, whose 
term extends to any indefinite pe- 
riod between nineteen and nine hun- 
dred years? And even if all these 
points were settled, has the world 
ever seen a nation raised in the scale 
of moral being by a process which 
began with reducing the mass of its 
population to a state, real or imagin- 
ary, of serfage under a foreign aris- 
tocracy? Theideaismonstrous! And 
yet, while such schemes are advo- 
cated, the minister can calmly declare 
that he expects to be in a condition, 
by and bye, to withdraw a large por- 
tion of his military force from Ire- 
land, and that he is, therefore, en- 
couraged to reduce the army by 
ten thousand men ! 

There is yet another point of view 
in which the late reductions must be 
looked at, in order rightly to under- 
stand their value as measures of 
political economy. Lord John dis- 
misses some thousands of private 
soldiers, in order that they may re- 
turn to become burdens upon their 

ishes, while he maintains in their 
integrity one or two expensive mili- 
tary establishments, which we need 
not stop to particularise. ‘The latter, 
it is worthy of remark, afford large 
fields of patronage; the former are 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, on whose fate, either here or 
anywhere else, it is not worth a 
prime minister’s while to waste a 
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thought. And all this in order to 
conciliate a faction which is not to 
be won, and which is ready to trip him 
up, and will trip him up, perhaps, 
before these pages see the light. But 
we must not forget that the point of 
view in which we proposed to con- 
sider the question before us will not 
admit of the sort of discussion on 
which we are now touching. Enough 
is done if we shew that there is no- 
thing in the state of the world, at 
home or abroad, to sanction the dis- 
arming on which the Whigs have 
ventured ; and this task, unless we 
greatly deceive ourselves, we have 
now accomplished. 

Meanwhile, as out of all evil some 
good, in this lower world, arises, 
there are matters connected with the 
reduction to which it may be well to 
direct the attention of our military 
readers. The army is unwisely 
weakened, but opportunities are pre- 
sented to its chiefs, of which, if they 
fail to take advantage, great blame 
will attach to them; for we do not 
hesitate to assert, that if ever there 
was a time when the suggestions 
which we have ourselves ventured, 
on some occasions, to make might 
successfully be pressed upon the 
army, it is now. Out of the five 
thousand men who have actually 
been discharged from the ranks, 
not one thousand, perhaps—no, not 
half a thousand-—could boast of 
even tolerable characters. They 
were the scum of the army, and 
the very nucleus of crime. Distri- 
buted by eights or tens into the 
various companies which compose 
our regiments, they set an unceasing 
example of evil to their comrades ; 
they led away the young, and even 
contaminated the old. Disobeying 
the law, they hated it; and hating 
it, they set it purposely at defiance. 
Of these men it is not too much to 
assert, that they not only committed 
crimes themselves, but that they had 
pleasure in seeing others commit 
them also. Some were thieves, and 
had § forfeited all right to good- 
conduct pay or pension; some had 
been deserters, were branded, and 
had also lost their right to good-con- 
duct pay or pension; or, if th 
enlisted within recent years, at all 
events they had lost any that might 
have accrued to them for service 
past: and all were, without ex- 
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ception, drunkards—all hated the 
barrack and haunted the pothouse 
—all effectually destroyed anything 
like an esprit in their companies 
(a thing, by the bye, which one 
hears of oftener than one sees) by 
their blasphemous language, their 
sullen demeanour, and their readi- 
ness to grumble. Men may avoid 
to commit crime because of the pre- 
valence of self-interest over tempta- 
tion, and of a lingering preference 
for virtue rather than vice; but the 
moral sense, the keen perception 
of what is degrading, and the inca- 
pacity to sympathise with brutality, 
can never last where blasphemy and 
murmuring, bad faith, and open 
profligacy, make their homes. And so 
up to this time, notwithstanding that 
you find one set of soldiers (and that, 
comparatively speaking, a small one) 
infinitely worse than the other, both 
are chargeable with this,—that there 
exists among them no moral stundard. 
Now, however, that these black- 
guards are gone, vigilance on the 
part of our officers, coupled with 
discretion and true philanthropy, will 
go far to check the accumulation of 
others like them; and therefore it is 
that, looking only to the honour of 
the service, we rejoice over the 
impolicy of ministers, and look to 
colonels of regiments and captains 
of companies (assisted by the new 
schoolmasters) to inculcate among 
their men a respect for the military 
profession, a recognition of the kind- 
ness of Government, and a proper 
regard for their country and for 
themselves. 

We have to thank the Whigs for 
their recognition of the importance 
of education for our soldiers (and 
officers), and for the grant of money 
which is to be laid out on quarters 
for the married men. If we only saw 
a better law—something like that 
which in another article we have 
suggested — for the eradication of 
drunkenness, we should say that, 
from Government, provided only it 
gave us a more extended and effi- 
cient chaplain department, no more 
ought to be expected. It invites 
our soldiers to lay by their money, 
giving them good security and in- 
terest for it; holds out rewards 
for conduct; offers as liberal 
pensions as can be expected, and 
as liberal pay as ought to be 
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desired —it invites the soldier, more- 
over, to use his time aright, and 
to develope the intellect which God 
gave him; and has further re- 
moved, by abolishing the sale of 
spirits in canteens, immediate tempt- 
ations from his reach: what more 
can itdo? Nothing, except it be to 
maintain our army in the strength 
which becomes a great nation, and 
to acknowledge it, not as a necessary 
nuisance, but as a natural and a 
glorious bulwark. 

On the other hand, when we con- 
sider the fate of the unhappy men 
who have been discharged, when we 
recollect that they once had it in their 
power to retire honourably from the 
service, and that despite the certainty 
of punishment, and the conviction 
that on their conduct depended their 
after livelihood, they still plunged, 
step after step, into the vortex of vice 
and wretchedness, we own that we 
are filled with foreboding. How 
many young men are there at this 
moment standing on the brink of 
that very precipice down which these 
have fallen, and whom it will require 
a combination of the utmost tact and 
the truest Christian feeling to keep 
from the same fate? And how many 
officers of companies are there to be 
found in our regiments sufficiently 
alive to the responsibility of their 
position, sufficiently reflective to un- 
derstand the progress of crime, and 
sufficiently self-knowing to be able 
to deal with the faults of their sol- 
diers? What is more difficult than. 
to manage the human heart ?--and 
yet what is the history of this fallen 
world but the tale of each man’s 
influence exercised (intentionally or 
unintentionally) over the conduct of 
his neighbour? ‘Take all stories and 
traditions, from that of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise down to that of the 
convict Rush and his unhappy victim, 
Sandford, and you will see that it is 
invariably example for good or for 
evil that makes individuals, fami- 
lies, and generations, wicked or obe- 
dient, peaceful or wretched. Nor do 
we believe that there is any fountain 
or security for this good example but 
belief in God; nor, therefore, that 
without religion any man, any fa- 
mily, any people, or, of course, any 
regiment, can be safely guided. Have 
our officers that security? Do they 
acknowledge that it is necessary ? 
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We will not allow ourselves, al- 
though we have opened here a ques- 
tion which invites to the application 
of a severe discipline, to condemn 
without measure the morality of Bri- 
tish officers. It is indeed true that, 
having early been deceived by the 
belief (self-imposed) that in enter- 
ing upon their present calling they 
had chosen a life of little labour and 
much pleasure, these gentlemen think 
too little. Labour, whether of mind 
or of body, is, after prayer, the very 
mirror of religious sincerity. We 
can no more conceive a Christian who 
does not labour than we can imagine 
one who does not pray or give alms. 
Moreover, without labour even a sin- 
cere man,—even one who is anxious 
to do God's bidding, will find his 
religion hopeless. Earth was not 
intended for a place of unceasing 
adoration ; and when man is not in 
communion with his Maker, there is 
only one course which it is safe for 
him to follow—to employ himself in 
something, cither a social duty which 
has rather the character of relaxation 
than of toil, or a definite one, im- 

sed by his profession or by the 
aw of charity, in his Maker's service. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
in a society where professional duties 
are not active or continuous (we 
speak, of course, of times of peace), 
and where the members of it have 
not been sufficiently well educated 
to be able, without considerable 
effort, to open to themselves fields of 
inquiry, that we find even the trifling 
duties which are required looked 
upon as troublesome, or that amuse- 
ment is the general object of pursuit. 
Trifling duties of detail are to all men 
more or less irksome. ‘To the in- 
quiring mind, a half-hour spent upon 
some labour which might as well be 
done by a subordinate agent is per- 
haps peculiarly so. But then the 
very fountain of inquiry is God ; 
and he who would think deeply and 
reason from God, aims at an impos- 
sibility if he fail to obey Him; for 
God is not to be learnt by the head 
only —he is much more accessible 
through the will and the heart. And 
that harmony of spirit so essential to 
the following up of philosophic in- 
quiry can never remain when a man 
is conscious that he is not seeking 
what he desires to advocate, that he 
consciously falls short of the standard 
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(and that not by infirmity, but from 
want of sincerity) to which he would 
direct others. Therefore, notwith- 
standing the fact that to a thoughtful 
man such duties as we speak of are 
often very irksome, he, supposing him 
to be a sincere believer, will, if from no 
other reason, from the consciousness 
that he would lose in wisdom by an 
act of disobedience more than he could 
gain in the time demanded by such 
duty, perform it more readily than 
would one who has pleasure for his 
object. There are, however, two great 
motives which should be brought 
to influence officers of all shades of 
intellectual character in the per- 
formance of routine duties; and to 
these, rather than to the frequent 
follies and often contemptible traits 
of character which distinguish our 
officers, we will call attention. 

The first is one which is very often 
on the lips of mere self-seekers, who 
are seldom annoyed save when they 
think their personal reputation is 
imperilled, and whose sole object in 
attending to their personal duties is 
their own vaiu-glory : we mean ‘duty 
to the men,’ or, as it is more fre- 
quently termed by such officers as 
are here alluded to, ‘duty to the 
service. Much as we think of the 
educational movement which has 
been advancing so rapidly in, or 
rather for, the army during the last 
few years, and highly as we estimate 
the good- -conduct warrant and the 
regimental savings’-bank measure, 
the most important of all safeguards 
over the conduct of the soldier is 
still, and always must be, the per- 
sonal influence of his officers. Nor 
do we know that there is any better 
field for an officer’s attaining to, or 
maintaining that influence, than in 
the everyday duties which fall to 
him. f he believe that he is 
entrusted with a talent to be used 
in his Master's service, and sce in 
his soldiers the field wherein to 
exercise that talent, let him in those 
very routine duties—so stale that 
another might perform them, as far 
as getting the thing done is concerned, 
as readily as himself—recognise at 
once the rule of personal discipline 
wherewith to test the steadfastness of 
his obedience, and the direct methoa 
of ensuring his men’s respect. Pre- 
cept is very admirable, and, speaking 
of soldiers in particular, we have in 
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it great faith, so it be earnestly and 
vigorously expressed ; but there is a 
thing better than precept —a thing 
more persuasive than the most stir- 
ring oratory —and that is example. 
Find an officer whose desire is to 
obey his superiors, and to meet, as 
far as in him lies, the wishes of those 
subordinate to him — who is careful 
never to wound the feelings of his 
men, and who, taking a lively interest 
in his conduct, watches quietly the 
habits of each soldier, and rather ad- 
monishes before an offence is com- 
mitted than reproves after the false 
step is taken — who desires to reign 
in his men’s hearts, while he at the 
time carries within his own heart 
sterling uncompromising principles, 
which will make him govern by the 
Articles of War rather than not go- 
vern at all,—such an one will think no 
duty once ordered too trivial to be at- 
tended to; nor will he fail, however 
at first his patience may be tried, to 
exercise such a personal infinence in 
the end as is the object of his ambi- 
tion. Our officers are much too apt 
to take shelter under what they be- 
lieve to be the evils of a system, in 
order to indulge their propensity for 

rsonal ease. We have, indeed, 

eard it mooted that in the very 
calling of a soldier is to be found an 
excuse for his sins. It is said that 
because he cannot marry he need 
exercise no control over his passions, 
and because he has much time there 
is every excuse for using it ill. 
Nor will our readers be surprised 
when we inform them that the very 
officers who use this reasoning sneer 
at education as a means of reforma- 
tion, and even go so far as to declare 
that to a private soldier reading and 
writing are equally unbeneficial. 
Such men lament the departed lash, 
address their soldiers upon parade in 
terms of condescending jocularity, 
such as, when they are not offensive, 
can at best only procure for the utterer 
the popularity of a buffoon, and, ig- 
noring the duty of a man to his God, 
his country, and himself, appeal — 
when they do appeal — to the over- 
stated reputation of the particular re- 
giment. Esprit de corps is, indeed, an 
admirable motive to hold up to our 
soldiers; but gentlemen of this ca- 
libre ought to remember that it must 
be based upon one of two kinds of 
estimation — the estimation which 
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springs from the personal experience 
of those who compose a regiment, or 
the estimation which is derived from 
contemplation of the actions of those 
who have composed it. In fact, esprit 
de corps is the result, the proof of 
good conduct, not the fountain 
whence good conduct proceeds. And 
if you would excite to emulation by 
relating the actions of the great and 
good, you must cultivate those minds 
which you desire so to move, teach- 
ing them to read and to think, not 
expecting that by every now and 
then talking of ‘regimental reputa- 
tion’ you will, without personal kind- 
ness and example, the aid of educa- 
tion, and a respect shewn not osten- 
tatiously but certainly openly for the 
Christian faith, reform the evil-dis- 
posed or hold up the wavering. Let 
officers, as their first because their de- 
Jined duty, carry out all orders in- 
tended to be by them personally seen to 
—no matter how trivial they may be— 
with the utmost strictness. Let them 
also proceed diligently with their 
own education, seeking always the 
truth, not in a hurry that they may 
display their acquirements, but gra- 
dually and with patience, that they 
may derive moral as well as intellec- 
tual vigour ; and in this manner they 
will gain a conscious influence over 
their soldiers, which they cannot 
exercise better than by leading the 
latter —as many as possible—to the 
regimental school ; whence will flow 
(unless the Chelsea schoolmasters 
sadly disappoint us) a stream of 
intelligence and moral principle 
such as shall affect the entire morale 
of the barrack-room, influencing as 
it will (as all will attest who remem- 
ber the influence of the few over the 
many at school) even those who ad 
be too diffident or too idle to drin 
at the fountain-head from which it 
emanates. 

The other great motive which 
ought to exist in every regiment for 
the rigid carrying through of duties 
of detail (it must be remembered that 
we are speaking of the officer’s per- 
sonal example, and are not supposing 
him to have that deep — feeling 
which requires one to ask the ques- 
tion,—*‘ Is this a plain test of obedi- 
ence ?’), is the personal respect of the 
officer—his personal affection, indeed 
—towards the colonel. It is unfortu- 
nately too true that many officers in 
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command of corps rely little on the 
goodwill of their subordinates, and 
much on the Articles of War. They 
are in authority, and who will dare 
to disobey them? The orders are 
plain, and who would contemplate 
shirking or misinterpreting them ? 
Very good. Firmness is assuredly 
an indispensable qualification for a 
commanding officer ; and nothing can 
be more dangerous to authority than 
a love (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) of popularity. But what, ina 
society where men’s interests prompt 
them to obey, and where there can- 
not possibly be an attempt at rivalry 
—what is required in a man to render 
him popular? Justthis: That heshall 
be a thorough gentleman. But what 
is a thorough gentleman? Shall we 
be considered as straining after a 
moral precept when we answer, that 
the most thorough of all gentlemen 
is the Christian? By some, perhaps, 
we shall. There is many a man of 
courteous manner, noble birth, and 
varied accomplishments, whom we 
may call a gentleman, but whom we 
could hardly term a Christian. We do 
not, however, aver that the Christian 
is the only gentleman: for gentle- 
man is a word which is not found 
in the Bible; it has been coined by 
men, and is, therefore, the significa- 
tion simply of some less than Christ- 
ian character: but what we mean to 
assert is, that inasmuch as each man 
has his own idea of what a gen- 
tleman is—this thinking it is he who 
will lend you money or a horse; the 
other, that it is one who agrees with 
= in every thing which you tell 
im—the Christian is of all gentle- 
men the most likely to answer each 
man’s notion of the thing. For aChrist- 
jan will have no reason for refusing a 
Tequest except duty, and will, in his 
mode of pointing that out, by no 
means trample on his neighbour's 
feelings ; imposing on his subordi- 
nates no needless burden, he will 
spare others, but never himself. 

If, therefore, any officer desire to 
reign rather in the hearts of those 
subordinate to him than by the Ar- 
ticles of War, let him aim, as regards 
his own conduct, at no lower stand- 
ard than that of the Christian. On 
the one hand he will avoid the errors 
of the martinet ; on the other he will 
not be drawn into the weaknesses of 
more amiable but less masculine cha- 
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racters. For Christianity without 
discretion is fanaticism ; and without 
carefulness for the feelings of those 
around us, it is simply nothing. We 
will, however, give one or two plain 
precepts upon particular points, since 
we have assumed the office of ad- 
monishing lieutenant-colonels: after 
which we will make an end. 
Nothing is more goading than to 
take up the time of young officers 
upon mere trifles ; nor will anything 
more certainly defeat itself than that 
desire to instil a sense of duty, which 
rests its claims for doing so upon 
discovering a channel of employ- 
ment. To insist, for instance—be- 
cause it is the common routine of 
duty for an officer to command a 
company on parade—that on some 
fine morning, when a long looked- 
for event is about to come off— 
such as a steeple-chase, which has 
been talked about for the last six 
months—every company on parade 
shall have all its officers present, 
and thereby to deprive ten gentlemen 
of a morning’s amusement, is an 
unwise proceeding, on two accounts. 
First, it is actually interfering with 
the wishes of ten people without a 
proper reason ; and, second, it creates 
the feeling that Lieutenant - colonel 
Pipe, or whatever his name may be, 
not being able to get to the hunting- 
field himself, or not desiring to go, 
does not care a button for the con- 
venience of his officers. Nay, it 
will even be said, and thought, too, 
that Lieutenant-colonel Pipe is im- 
bued with a great sense of personal 
dignity, which would be outraged 
were his orders carried through by 
those sergeants, of whom, he will 
himself tell you, that they are the 
mainstay of his regiment. Such 
dogmatic arrangements ought to 
be carefully avoided; it is under 
ordinary, not extraordinary circum- 
stances, that a commanding officer 
should hold a tight rein. Let him, 
by all means, zusist upon the duty 
being done; but so long as it is done, 
let him consult, whenever he can, 
the wishes of his subordinates. 
There is a great difference between 
keeping your officers in hand and 
choking them with the bridle; nor 
does it seldom happen that he who 
strains hard toughens the mouth, 
and is reduced at last to the mere 
force of his arm to hold in his steed, 
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which, whenever he attempts to rest, 
ceases to heed him. 

Again, in the very management of 
the morning parade some officers 
contrive to disgust in place of in- 
structing. They are so imbued with 
the animus of the sergeant-major, 
that they preface every new word of 
command with a perfect chapter of 
instructions. Is the column to march 
past in review order?—it stands 
with arms at the slope listening to 
admonitions such as recruits would 
scarcely desiderate; and when at 
length it does move, heaving a uni- 
versal sigh, it proceeds to the very 
beginning of its morning’s work al- 
most exhausted. So, again, when the 
parade is exchanged for the more 
warlike practice, not a square can 
be formed, nor a column deployed 
into line, without a similar long 
chapter of instructions followed by 
a similar universal sigh. Indeed we 
wish sighing were all the conse- 
quences of this fatiguing process ; 
something else, which begins with S, 
proceeds occasionally from the ranks. 
And if the morning be cold, and the 
men shivering, we do not hesitate to 
declare that these weary instruc- 
tions produce an extremely unhappy 
spirit, and are, perhaps, the imme- 
diate authors of acts of excess and of 
all their consequences. 

It is somewhat of a delicate sub- 
ject that we are dilating on, and we 
are not, therefore, very anxious to 
prolong it: but there is one matter on 
which we wish to say a few words — 
in the right dealing with which com- 
manders of regiments have great op- 
portunity at once to please their sub- 
ordinates and to effect real moral 

ood—and that is the matter of 
eave. There cannot be a greater 
fallacy than to imagine an officer to 
be the better for remaining with his 
regiment. Perhaps there is no place 
more calculated than a barrack to 
contract the mind; no society which, 
sooner than a mere military one, will 
defraud the heart of its power of 
sympathising. Not but that there is 
much latent intelligence among our 
officers, a very great deal of excellent 
feeling ; but the intelligence is de- 
rived entirely from the newspapers, 
and the excellent feeeling brings 
forth very little fruit. The intelli- 
gence is negative, and the excellent 
feeling is passive. Moreover, within 
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the barrack there is nothing to stir 
a man’s energies; no emulation en- 
ters it such as is derived from the 
society of those whom we feel to 
be our superiors; nor, in ,conse- 
quence, when any sorrow of heart, 
or any innate consciousness that he 
is capable of something more than 
mere intelligence, causes an officer to 
form a resolution that he will strive 
after better things, does that resolu- 
tion bring forth its legitimate re- 
sults. For the soul of success is 
perseverance, and the soul of per- 
severance is emulation; and emula- 
tion, except it be watered by the 
deep rivers of sorrow, is a plant 
which requires the most careful cul- 
tivation and the most tender nurs- 
ing. Even natural affection will 
deline where there is no scope for 
it; much more will a feeling which 
can only be made lasting by strug- 
gle, and which, without renuncia- 
tion of personal ease, can never be 
anything but a periodical reproach. 
We think, therefore, that to go 
often to his home, and mix with 
mankind in general, and in refined 
society, is peculiarly beneficial to 
the officer. By doing so, those 
fine feelings which may have de- 
teriorated in a society purely male, 
and that principle which may have 
been seriously assailed, will be alike 
replenished and revived. And this, 
at least, we are sure of, whereso- 
ever the obstacle may come from to 
prevent the granting of leave of 
absence, from commanders of regi- 
ments it should never emanate. If 
higher authorities deem the presence 
of a certain number of officers with 
their regiment indispensably neces- 
sary, well and good, no one will 
seriously complain ; for officers, what- 
ever may be Mr. Cobden’s opinion, 
do not expect to be paid for nothing. 
But, on the other hand, for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel to come short of the 
liberty given him to grant leaves— 
for him to withhold the indulgence 
which by his superiors is offered—is 
both injudicious and indefensible. It 
is a course of conduct which, though 
he were an angel in other respects, 
will lower him in the estimation of 
his officers, and be a bar insuper- 
able, so long as he persists in it, 
against his ever becoming what, per- 
haps, he may at heart desire to be 
— what assuredly it ought to be his 
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ambition to become—the father of his 
regiment. 

e look, however, to the progress 
of education among our officers -to 
accomplish in lieutenant-colonels, not 
less than in subalterns, much good. 
Quick despatch of business will cover 
many faults; readiness to give leave 
will cover many more: but if added 
to these qualifications be the recog- 
nition of the regiment as a field in 
which infinite good may be done, 
and many fellow-creatures be made 
happy, then with the aid of measures 
already passed, and the assistance of 
a devoted body of clergy, we hope to 
see our soldiers as chivalrous in quar- 
ters as they are invincible in the field. 
And in that case the time may come, 
= when a future historian of 

ngland — somebody imbued with 
Macaulay's genius, and with more 
than his sincerity—will point the 
moral of the regenerative power of 
Christianity alike to a great nation 
and to an individual. Grievous are 
the falls of men, as grievous are those 
of nations. But an Almighty love 
upholds us; and perhaps it will be 
seen that, despite the decaying symp- 
toms of the present century, an Al- 
mighty power shall have upheld 
this nation. True, we look to the 
love of money as the means of allay- 
ing human passions, and point to 
free trade to accomplish perpetual 
peace. ‘True, we preach this doc- 
trine before a continent arrayed in 
arms; and, in the face of the ac- 
knowledged fact, that though the 
agricultural produce of England 
has fallen in price, her manu- 
factures are not in proportion ex- 
ported. True, we forget that when 
wealth is but the produce of popu- 
lation it must flow through an un- 
natural channel ; and that it is pos- 
sible for riches to accumulate and 
men to decay. True, indeed, it is, 
that we accept the agricultural pro- 
duce of foreign countries in place of 
fertilising our colonies, and that we 
pay for it, not by our manufactures, 
nor even in our paper currency, but 
with our gold. Indisputable it is, 
that of all nations in the world whom 
we choose to treat in this generous 
manner, America, which until the 
discovery of California possessed no- 
thing but paper, is the one selected. 
Nor will it be denied that if this is 
to be our future policy we shall, 
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sooner or later, exchange places with 
that country. We shall be reduced 
to repudiation, which itself will not 
save, since our soil will not support 
us. So we shall find ourselves: our 
aristocracy impoverished, our labour- 
ing agricultural class diminished, the 
sinews of the nation enervated, and 
our artisans worse paid than before, 
while the merchant princes of the 
world will have become its dependant 
traders. In the meanwhile corn may 
have been selling cheap; but the 
wages neither of the men of the 
plough nor of the men of the loom 
will have increased. For if our manu- 
factures be accepted by America, they 
will be so at a reduced price, and 
wages remaining low at home, and 
rents diminishing, in England there 
will be for them less demand. And 
for awhile, perhaps, the mill-owners 
will be deceived. Led by the spirit 
which has impelled them, they will 
read in the decay of the aristocracy 
the growth of their own ey: 
But it will bea fatal mistake. Whi 

their wares have been selling at re- 
duced prices—though, perhaps, in 
considerable quantities— abroad, on 
every foreign river rival establish- 
ments will be rising, and at length 
the end of the beginning will arrive ; 
as is the weaver now, so will be the 
mill-owner then. For the conti- 
nental customer will be to the latter 
as the latter is to his workman; the 
continental customer will bid them 
work for the smallest compensation, 
or, failing that, starve. But we have 
hope that this will not be: we have 
faith, like Disraeli, in the enduring 
elements of the people. We think 
we read in the vulgar demonstrations 
of Mr. Cobden, at his late financial 
assemblies, the symptoms of that loss 
of confidence in his cause which may 
be best exemplified by the passion of 
a debater who has been worsted in 
argument. We think we observe 
in the very broaching of financial 
reform, the witness to the fallacy of 
free trade. Every man is not now 
to get a loaf for nothing, far less is 
every man to be paid exorbitant 
wages ; but we are to exist as a na- 
tion, without either army or navy. 
Will the English people be hood- 
winked any more? we think not. 
Will they for awhile deceive them- 
selves? ‘Then the Almighty, per- 
haps, who destined the Saxon race 
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for something nobler than even the 
furtherance of commerce, will, as 
he deals with individual men, 
deal with England. Misfortune will 
break her pride, and remorse may 
issue in repentance. Yes! unlike 
Mr. Macaulay, who once (notwith- 
standing his late assertion that he 
has heard of nothing but decay, and 
seen nothing but progress) contem- 
plated the picture of a new barbarian 
invasion, and the marvel of a no- 
mad warrior contemplating the ruins 
of Westminster Abbey, we believe that 
the empire of England may be threat- 
ened, but will yetendure. Wethink 
that a future historian, recalling the 
falls of Persia, Babylon, and Rome, 
may point to still flourishing Britain, 
and attribute her benign majesty to 
the genius of the Christian religion. 
See, perhaps he may write, we were 
baptized into the Catholic faith, and 
against our own wills almost we re- 
main steadfast. We have eschewed 
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our offensive philanthropy, and 
preferred an attitude of humble 
self-reliance to one of confident im- 
becility. On every sea where a ship 
sails our rights are respected; in 
every land where the human voice is 
heard the name of our nation is well 
spoken of. For we recognised in our 
distant territories, which had been 
won by our army and marine, at 
once the field wherein we were to 
engraft the church, and the soil from 
which we were to glean our food. 
We are fulfilling the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; for not only have 
we taught the nations of the earth 
to tremble at our sword, but by 
the example of those invincible le- 
gions which keep guard over our 
distant possessions we lead them 
within the fold of the True Shep- 
herd—we teach them to worship the 
beneficent Father, through the me- 
dium of His glorified Son. 








VERSES TO A FRIEND. 


N° no, I cannot bear it, —speak not thus! 
i\ Inthoughts like these my spirit has no part. 
Let not the shadow of the world o’er us 


A deadly influence shed ! 


Strengthen my heart 


With holy aspirations, words of power, 
Such as have soothed me many a painful hour. 


Wildly my brain is throbbing with a sense 
Of the disquietude of life; my soul 
Tremblingly feels its native impotence, 
And round me here the world’s loud tumults roll, 
Trouble and joy in strange misunion blent: 
Soothe thou my thoughts, revive my strength o’er-spent ! 


Mine ear is thirsting for an earnest tone, 


A voice from some deep heart. 


Oh, speak to me 


Of deathless things; let me not see alone 
Life’s frothy surface : let me soar with thee 

To something stronger, calmer, holier far 

Than this pale joy and trivial gladness are! 


Yea, like the summer rain u 


m the sea; 


Like the deep rest that follows weary toil; 
Like the cool shadow of an ancient tree 

Flung far, at eve, across the parchéd soil ; 
Like the low whisper of a reedy stream 
Heard through the visions of a fever dream ; 
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So on my soul shall fall thy words. Call back, 
Spite of the stir and turmoil of the crowd, 
Some of the calm that blest our early track : 
Let us not be as those whose hearts have bowed 
From the high purpose of their youth, but still 
Tread we our path with firm, unshaken will. 


Oh, but for one, one hour of that old time ! 
Oh, for the gnarled oaks in their leafy pride! 

Oh, for the whispers of the blossomed lime, 
The roses shining o’er the fair hill-side! 

Oh, for the singing of the evening breeze 

In the dark beauty of our old pine-trees! 


Oh, for the grassy paths among the fern, 

Winding away to silent forest glades, 
Where the wild cry of solitary hern 

Ringeth at times adown the startled shades! 
Oh! but beneath the stars, to stand once more, 
Where the sweet night-birds sang so loud of yore! 


Oh, once again beside the forest-pool, 
Where pearly blossoms on the water sleep, 

And, ‘neath the beechen boughs, when day grows cool, 
The herds of antlered deer in gladness leap, 

To build up visions in the sunny air, 

Less bright than all that really blest us there! 


Thank God! these longings are not all in vain ; 
We can return in spirit there, and feel, 

Across the weary heart and heated brain, 
Beauty, and peace, and joy, and comfort steal. 

Back to those haunts let our hushed spirits glide; 

The Past is still our own, whate’er betide. 


Then to these altered scenes we turn at last, 
Refreshed and cheered ; nor shall the stir of life 
Have power to drown that music of the Past 
To which our hearts keep time: the wildest strife 
Of the world’s troublous ocean shall not quell 
The faith and hope that in our bosoms dwell. 


And, looking upward to the far-off sky 

* That bendeth over all,’ our souls shall cling 
To the bright promise of futurity ; 

And, mounting ever with unflagging wing, 
Pause not, till sweetly o’er the strife below, 
Sounds the eternal river’s changeless flow. 


Malta, March 1849. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

EGISLATION has made but little 

progress during the month just 
ended. Before the Easter recess, the 
attention of the House of Commons 
was principally taken up by con- 
sideration of the Rate-in-Aid Bill. 
Since the reassembling of parliament 
the bill for the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion-laws has passed the House of 
Commons bya somewhat larger majo- 
rity than it obtained on the second 
reading; Mr. Herries, Mr. Walpole, 
and Mr. Disraeli, having been the 
principal speakers against, and Sir 
James Graham and Lord John Rus- 
sell in favour of, the measure. 

The Government have withdrawn 
the bill introduced by Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis, Under-secretary for the Home 
Department, for the consolidation of 
highways and turnpike trusts. ‘This 
is but a fresh proof of the impolicy 
of proposing measures in a hurry, or 
giving the stamp of authority to 
them before the difficulties that be- 
set them are considered. Our pre- 
sent rulers seem to be somewhat 
addicted to this vice, of which the 
consequences are more serious than 
some of them appear to imagine. 

Meanwhile there is a persuasion 
generally abroad that we are on the 
eve of a change of administration. 
Nobody can be surprised at the 
growth of this notion, for the Whig 
cabinet has acted from the outset as 
if there were little life in it, and may 
now be said to be dying of inanition. 
The immediate ground of retirement 
is assumed to be, the loss of their bill 
for the Repeal of the Navigation- 
laws in the House of Lords. Of 
course, should this take place, there 
is an end of the game for the pre- 
sent; and, probably, when we look 
to the confusion into which our co- 
lonial and foreign affairs have fallen, 


it may be an act of policy, for men so 
entangled, to withdraw on a ques- 
tion of free-trade principle. But 
we must confess that we ourselves 
hardly anticipate such a_ result. 
Whigs are marvellously tenacious 
of official life ; and they have allies 
to fall back upon more formidable 
than themselves, The Duke of Wel- 
lington still carries great weight 
among the peers ; and his grace’s dis- 
inclination to seek a struggle which 
might not end advantageously to the 
aristocratic influence is well known. 
IIe may, therefore, though nowise 
admiring the bill, vote for it with a 
view to keep Lord John Russell's 
cabinet in place. On the other hand, 
if Lord Stanley gave him reason to 
believe that a Protectionist govern- 
ment can stand, even for a season, 
the passage of the bill through the 
House of Lords is impossible. In this 
case we get Lord Stanley, of course, 
with Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Herries, and 
the honourable member for Newark 
as Lord Chancellor. 

It would be a rash thing to pre- 
dicate of the success or failure of any 
administration in these days. Parties 
are so strangely blended, that all the 
landmarks which used to direct men 
in their speculations have disap- 
peared; but there are various rea- 
sons why we should rejoice at such 
a change, even if—which is extremely 
doubtful—further changes were in- 
volved in it. Let the Protectionists 
play their ends wisely, and they may 
continue in power many years. Mea- 
sures of wise economy emanating 
from them will be accepted with 
double gratitude, and they are too 
wise, we trust, to rush helter-skelter 
into disputes about the reversal of a 
policy which is still in course of 
trial. But even if they disappoint 
us in these respects, their advent to 
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power will be sure to consolidate the 
Opposition ; and next to a strong Go- 
vernment—if second even to that,—a 
strong and united Opposition is most 
to be desired in this country. We 
defy any party to go very far astray, 
when a dense column of united men 
is watching them. The follies and 
blunders of the Whigs are probably 
as much owing to the absence of a 
proper surveillance on the part of 
members on the left, as to any other 
cause. 








MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD. 


Mr. Roebuck has proposed him- 
self, or rather, been selected by the 
voters of Sheffield, to succeed Mr. 
Ward as representative of that im- 
portant borough. He has issued his 
address, which has met with a very 
favourable reception. We are glad 
of it. Mr. Roebuck is an able man, 
and an honest. We may differ from 
him in some of his opinions, even as 
they are expressed in this address ; 
but in common with men of all par- 
ties, we acknowledge his great abili- 
ties, and shall rejoice to see him in 
his proper place, among the leading 
senators of the land. It may be 
doubted whether the Whigs coincide 
with us in this feeling. There seems 
some ground, on the contrary, for 
assuming, that as they have done 
their best to keep him out, he will 
have peculiar pleasure in helping to 
turn them out. We rather fancy 
that he will not fail, sooner or later, 
in this adventure. 


GREAT GRIMSBY DOCKS. 


Prince Albert's name has been be- 
fore the public for the last few days 
in connexion with a gigantic under- 
taking—the Great Grimsby Docks, 
of which his royal highness laid the 
foundation stone. ‘The works are 
projected on an immense scale, and a 
railway being carried all the way to 
the sea-coast, the advantages of direct 
communication with the Continent 
cannot fail to be very considerable. 
On such occasions the consort of the 
Queen very gracefully comes forth 
from the comparative retirement in 
= he habitually shrouds him- 
self. 


VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXXXIII. 


Home Affairs. 


RESULT OF 
RAILWAY INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Reports of several Boards of 
Inquiry have thrown, of late, a good 
deal of light on the manner in which 
the large fortunes said to have been 
acquired by railway speculations were 
realised. We find that Mr. Hudson, 
as chairman of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick line, was invested with 
the exclusive right to purchase 
shares in the North of England line, 
which was to be incorporated with 
his own, and that he exercised his 
privilege in buying up shares for 
resale to the company, at a higher 
price than could be obtained for them 
in the market, and charging the com- 
pany with brokerage. It appears, 
also, that Mr. Hudson was un- 
checked in his proceedings by his 
brother-directors; that neither the 
auditors, nor the secretary who was 
also his agent in some private mat- 
ters, took the smallest notice of the 
maneeuvre. All the executive officers 
of the company have in consequence 
incurred the just censure of the pro- 
prietors, on the ground, that without 
their connivance Mr. Hudson could 
not have played so many parts, 
making a profit out of each; and 
there is little reason to doubt that 
they were implicated in transactions 
on their own accounts, which could 
as little bear the light as those of 
their chief. In the case of the North 
Wales, South Western, and Rich- 
mond Railway companies, over which 
the same directors presided, very 
irregular transfers of money from 
one to the other have been proved ; 
while sums have been lent by the 
directors to their connexions and 
friends without valid security. These 
seem to be but the beginning of 
things, and the public will probably 
be enlightened before long on many 
other equally curious passages in the 
history of railway potentates. 


Since the above was written, the 
report on the affairs of the Eastern 
Counties line has been made public, 
and is more startling than either of 
those to which we have alluded. It 
shews that fictitious accounts have 
been systematically prepared and 
dividends paid for the purpose of 
raising the price of the shares in the 
market. It appears further that Mr. 
Hudson was the author of this dis- 
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honest system ; that the capital of the 

company has been very considerably 

reduced by it; and that the shares, 

which were at a high premium, are 

now at almost as great a discount. 
IRELAND. 

In the course of the recent debate 
on the Rate-in-Aid Bill, Sir Robert 
Peel took an opportunity of enter- 
ing more than he had previously 
done into the details of his great 
measure for the relief of Ireland. 
The main feature of the scheme 
seems to be, the transfer of property 
in the soil from insolvent to solvent 
proprietors, and the creation of a 
title, whenever the ordinary means 
of doing so might be wanting, by 
Act of Parliament. At the first 
flush the scheme looks well; and it 
has met with a marvellously favour- 
able reception from men of all par- 
ties; but the difficulties attending its 
execution cannot be concealed. Not 
to speak of the enormous cost to the 
public, particularly when his emi- 
gration scheme, which forms part 
of the plan, comes to be worked, 
we see, in the array of prejudice 
which has as yet had no time to 
rouse itself, a grievous impediment 
to success; while the fact of parlia- 
ment once succeeding in laying violent 
hands on private property, no mat- 
ter how deeply involved, may be of 
fearful consequence. Meanwhile, 
however, Ireland rings with the pro- 
ject ; and Sir Robert, if he ever come 

ack into power at all, may shew 
himself the leader of that great 
body, which is ready enough to take 
as an instalment to universal confis- 
cation whatever measure may tend 
to shake public faith in the inviola- 
bility of possession, and the sacred- 
ness of property. 

While the great Free-trade Con- 
servative was thus enunciating plans 
of further changes, the premier took 
a step with reference to this same 
Rate-in- Aid Bill, which has given rise 
toa good deal of gossip. He called the 
whole of the Irish members together ; 
and, without regard to party, begged 
of them to say, whether they would 
accept the bill before the parliament 
or take in lieu of it an Income-tax. 
This seems to us very like summon- 
ing an Irish parliament to advise the 
Government on the affairs of Ireland ; 
and it was but natural that the 
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members should say,—‘ Propose your 
measures in the House of Commons, 
and we will then express our opi- 
nions upon them.’ The experiment 
was a failure, and is not likely to be 
repeated. 

THE COLONIES. 

Colonial questions have of late 
commanded a large share of public 
attention, and are daily increasing 
in interest. 

Mr. Adderley’s motion for an 
address to her Majesty to prevent 
the transportation of convicted cri- 
minals to the Cape of Good Hope 
will be attended with important 
results. On account of the over- 
crowding at Bermuda, convicts have 
been sent from thence to the Cape 
without consulting the colonists, 
who, immediately they heard of the 
intention, remonstrated against it. 
Captain Elliot’s letter (Captain Elliot 
is now governor of Bermuda) de- 
scribes the selected parties, to be 
sure, as mere lads, or persons suffer- 
ing transportation on account of 
agrarian outrages in Ireland; and 
it is thence assumed that there could 
be no contamination in admitting 
them to the benefits of comparative 
freedom. But this is a sort of logic 
which we do not understand. Such 
culprits may be fit objects for mercy, 
but we know how ruinous has 
been the effect of these ‘seedlings 
of crime’ in New Zealand and else- 
where ; and it is quite time that the 
‘irresponsible tyranny, as Mr. Ad- 
derley well defined it, of a minister 
in planting fresh convict colonies 
against the remonstrance of the 
settlers, should cease. Mr. Adder- 
ley withdrew his motion after an 
assurance from the Home Secretary 
that the plan should not be perse- 
vered in ‘against a very strong and 
unanimous remonstrance from the 
Cape; and there can be no doubt 
that this will by the return mail 
arrive. 

On the reassembling of the House 
after the Easter recess, the Hon. 
Francis Scott moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the poli- 
tical and financial relations of Great 
Britain with her dependencies, but 
the subject was considered too large 
and complicated for a committee, and 
the motion was lost. In the course 
of the debate, however, Sir William 
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Molesworth shewed that there must 
be some grave errors in the colo- 
nial system of the British empire 
which demand inquiry, and Mr. 
Gladstone made the following de- 
claration concerning self-government 
which, coming from him, must be 
considered important :—‘ What we 
ought to keep in view is, to cherish 
and foster these infant communities 
on principles that are sound and 
pure, on the a of self-go- 
vernment; and if we do that, lam 
convinced that the political connexion 
between the states and the mother- 
country will subsist as long as it is 
good for either that it should subsist ; 
and when it ceases, I hope that in- 
stead of the connexion being severed 
in the midst of bloodshed, as was the 
case with the United States, it may 
arise from the natural and acknow- 
ledged growth of these communities 
into states perfectly fitted for self- 
government and independence, and 
that after the termination of the 
— connexion a community of 
eeling will still subsist in a similarity 
of laws and institutions, and in a 
close union of affectiou. I do not 
hesitate to say that this would be 
infinitely more valuable than any 
political connexion with England.’ 
From the colonies themselves the 
news is very unsatisfactory. In Ca- 
nada, Jamaica, and British Guiana, 
legislation was at a standstill, and in 
St. Lucia there was an outbreak of 
the negroes. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the Indemnity Bill still 
continues in Canada, and a revolution 
and a republic are threatened. Irish 
triots and officers of the United 
tates volunteers from Mexico are 
preparing ; and the funds raised for 
the Irish rebellion, but never for- 
warded on account of its termination, 
are to supply the sinews of war. 
Lord Elgin, however, has not yet 
og his assent to the Indemnity 
ill, but has referred the question to 
the imperial Government. 
Mr. Barkly, the new Governor of 


British Guiana, appears to have 
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come out in his province, under dif- 
ferent colours from those which used 
to be worn by Mr. Barkly the mem- 
ber for Leominster. His appoint- 
ment was hailed as a presage of con- 
cessions on the part of the home 
authorities; and the colonists looked 
to great changes in their favour, 
beginning with measures of large re- 
trenchment. But the issue has not 
justified the hope. Mr. Barkly has 
changed his opinions with his change 
of position ; and the Assembly, after 
a short sitting, has been adjourned 
sine die. 


INDIA. 


The Duke of Wellington’s convic- 
tion, expressed at the farewell dinner 
given by the East India Company to 
Sir Charles Napier, that ‘the cir- 
cumstances of the moment in that 
country are not such as to be re- 
garded with gloom or discourage- 
ment,’ was destined to be, like many 
other of his calm and dispassionate 
opinions, very speedily verified. On 
the 2lst of February, Lord Gough, 
reinforced by the victories of Moul- 
tan, under the command of General 
Whish, and by the Bombay column 
of Brigadier Dundas, engaged the 
Sikhs at Goojerat, and completely 
defeated them. 

There was more of military skill 
displayed in this encounter than in 
any which has occurred in India 
since the commencement of the war of 
the Punjaub. Lord Gough brought 
his artillery with consummate ad- 
dress into the fray, and the conse- 
quence was a great victory with 
comparatively trifling cost of life, 
General Gilbert is in hot pursuit of 
the wreck of the Sikh army; and 
the war is virtually ended. 

We must not omit to mention that 
votes of thanks have been passed by 
the Houses of Lords and Commons 
to the Governor-general, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and the officers and 
men of the army of India, with the 
cordiality customary on such occa- 
sions. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

Matters externally remain quiet in 
France: we have no revolutions, no 
great demonstrations, not even a 
detected conspiracy, of any con- 
sequence, to record; but there is 


much ground for fearing that, 
below the surface, society boils, 
even in this apparent repose. The 
President takes all means of ingra- 
tiating himself with the people ; the 
aristocratic inhabitants of the Faux- 
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bourg St. Germains put off their 
long-enjoyed seclusion, so far as to 
= the balls and receptions at the 
alais Elysée National, but they 
relax no effort towards the establish- 
ment of Henri Cing. The Republic is 
virtually at-an end; not a day passes 
without an exemplification of this 
fact. The theatres in Paris are the 
key to public opinion, and the only 
pieces which draw attention there are 
satires on the Republic ; the elections, 
however, will shortly take place, and 
we shall then see the result of the 
complicated plots, intrigues, and man- 
ceuvres, which have been carried on, 
not only in Paris, but throughout 
enfranchised France, by the various 
electoral committees. The Red Re- 
publicans are said to be making way 
with the army. This is shewn by the 
sudden orders of regiments to quit the 
capital, and by the frequent arrest 
of non-commissioned officers. The 
Buonapartists, too, have quarrelled 
amongst themselves; one portion of 
them aiming only at the perpetual 
presidency of Louis Napoleon, whilst 
the other looks forward to his esta- 
blishment as emperor. The pros- 
pects of the Legitimists, moreover, 
are likely to be affected by the re- 
ports that the Duc de Bordeaux is 
afflicted with an incurable disease. 

The high court at Bourges has 
concluded its labours: Barbés and 
Albert have been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. Blanqui, Raspail, 
and Sobrier, for shorter periods. 
General Courtais bas been, with 
others, acquitted ; there was clearly 
no cause of guilty connivance in the 
events of the 15th of March proved 
against him. Louis Blanc and Caus- 
sidiére are condemned par contumace. 
And thus ends, in the condemnation 
of some of its members, the last act 
in the short drama of the Provisional 
Government, 

Passing mention must be made 
of the visit recently paid by some 
of our countrymen to Paris. It 
was the result of an invitation for- 
warded by the National Guards who 
were in London last summer, but 
degenerated at once into a mere 
matter of private speculation. The 
visitors appear to have been received 
in a manner most gratifying, both 
to them and to the country whom 
they were supposed to represent. 
They saw all the lions, were much 
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féted, and have returned full of the 
praises of their entertainers. 

The ministers and the President 
have at last resolved, with the sup- 
port ofa large majority in the As- 
sembly, to move in the affairs of 
Italy. A force of fourteen thou- 
sand men, under the command of 
General Oudinot, has been despatched 
to Civita Vecchia. The reasons as- 
signed by M. Barrot for this step 
are, ‘the protection of our country- 
men ; the necessity for maintaining 
our legitimate influence in Italy ; and 
the desire to obtain for the Roman 
population agood government, found- 
ed on liberal institutions.’ 

M. Guizot has issued an elaborate 
address to the electors of Calvados ; 
he desires a sincere union of the va- 
rious elements of order, viz. the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Monarchy of 1830, on the 
plea that not one of them singly is a 
match for the advocates of anarchy. 
His conclusion is, that ‘it is only a 
stable government that can draw 
France from the abyss, and no 
government can be stable unless all 
the natural elements of the 
of order combine to support it.’ 

ITALY. 

In our last we mentioned the de- 
feat of Charles Albert's army, and 
his resignation of the Piedmontese 
sceptre; but the events are too im- 
portant to the peace of Europe to 
be thus briefly dismissed. The de- 
cisive battle took place at Navarre 
on the 24th March, Radetzky having 
on the previous day defeated the 
Duke of Savoy at Mortara. The bat- 
tle continued during the whole day, 
and was warmly contested; Charles 
Albert distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery. He was —_ 
where seen in the thickest of the 
fight, saying, that he desired not to 
live if he could not succeed in his 
efforts to restore liberty to Italy; 
as soon as the result was known, 
he abdicated in favour of his eldest 
son the Duke of Savoy, now Victor 
Emmanuel the First. Mr. Aber- 


crombie and M. Bois le Comte, the mi- 
nisters of England and France, who 
had in vain attempted to dissuade 
Charles Albert from his rash design, 
proceeded from Turin immediately 
after the battle, to meet Radetzky, 
who was advancing on the capital. 
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An armistice was soon concluded, by 
which it was agreed that the fortress 
of Alessandria should be garrisoned 
jointly by the Austrians and Pied- 
montese ; that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment should defray the expenses of 
the war; and the Austrians evacuate 
Piedmont, and retire beyond the 
Sesia. This leaves territorial bound- 
aries just as they were before the 
commencement of hostilities. In- 
crease of territory is not the desire 
of Austria, whose moderation in the 
hour of triumph has won golden 
opinions from all men. King Victor 

mmanuel is, by marriage as well 
as by birth, a near connexion of the 
Emperor of Austria. 
At Brescia and at Genoa insur- 
rections have taken place, which were 

ut down with frightful slaughter. 

he inhabitants of Brescia, after 
Charles Albert resumed operations 
against Austria, attacked the garri- 
son, and the town was bombarded 
for ten days. At Genoa an attempt 
was made to resist the authority of 
the new king of Sardinia, and to esta- 
blish a Republic; but General della 
Marmora, at the head of Victor 
Emmanuel’s troops, marched upon 
the city, and after a few days’ fight- 
ing it surrendered. Catania, too, has 
been destroyed by the Neapolitan 
troops. 

A reaction is taking place in Italy. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany will 
probably be restored; and the Ro- 
man Catholic sovereigns and the 
French Republic are making an 
effort to reinstate the Pope. 


GERMANY. 


The Archduke John has resigned 
the regency of the Empire of Ger- 
many, and the Frankfort Assembly 
has, on the proposition of M. Welcker, 
at last elected the King of Prussia 
Emperor. The two chambers at 
Berlin have also pressed upon Fre- 
deric William the acceptance of the 
honour proffered to him. And now, 
when the object of the king’s ambi- 
tion seems within his grasp, it is 
more than ever difficult for him to 
secure it. The king’s reply to the 


deputation sent by the Assembly to 
Berlin was, however, characteristic : 
he promised to consult his allies, 
the tendenc 
was not di 


of whose advice it 
cult to foresee. How- 
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ever agreeable to the Prussians might 
be the idea of placing their sove- 
reign at the head of the empire, how- 
ever useful to the petty princes of 
Germany might be a closer bond of 
alliance for offence and defence, it 
could scarcely be expected that 
Austria, Bavaria, and Hanover, 
would voluntarily assent to the mea- 
sure. Austria has already taken the 
decisive step of recalling her depu- 
ties from Frankfort, and has refused 
to enter into any negotiation. And 
so the vision of German union must 
be considered as, for the present, at 
an end, 

The news from Hungary is very 
little to be depended upon. The 
cabinet at Vienna interprets all that 
occurs in the manner most agreeable 
to itself, and long before accounts 
from the Hungarians arrive the 
events to which they allude are for- 
gotten. It appears, however, certain 
that Pesth is in the hands of the 
Magyars. In our next Number we 

ropose to go at some length into the 

ungarian question, upon which we 
have reason to believe that the least 
possible amount of correct inform- 
ation is afloat in the world. 

The armistice with Denmark hav- 
ing terminated early in April, hosti- 
lities immediately recommenced, and 
injuries have been suffered on both 
sides. The Germans succeeded in cap- 
turing a Danish line-of-battle and a 
frigate ship at Eckendorff; but the 
Danes have since regained their lost 
ground, by defeating the Germans 
with considerable loss on the Sun- 
dewitt. 


— 


SPAIN. 


The civil war continues in the way 
in which it has so long continued ; but 
a degree more of interest than usual 
has been imparted to the affairs of 
this country by the arrest of the 
Conte de Montemolin on the fron- 
tiers, by some French duuaniers, on 
the 4th of April. He had been con- 
cealed for some time on the frontier 
of Catalonia, expecting to be re- 
ceived by the Carlist chiefs. The 
Spanish ambassador at Paris tried 
in vain to detain him, but the French 
Government offered him a passport 
for whatever place he might select ; 
and the prince has, we believe, now 
returned to London. 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 


‘ E are three sisters worn with grief and tears, 
W Grown grey with sorrow rather than with years ; 
Well versed in grief, dejected, and deprest, 
Each deems her own has been the hardest part. 
Approach ; the poet knows the human heart— 
it thy task to set the strife at rest. 


First, learn my grief, how fearful and how deep ; 
Starting, I woke from childhood’s rosy sleep, 

The bud unclosed, a secret thrill came o’er me— 
Love's breath drew forth the blossom to the light, 
A hero raised me to his own proud height, 

And life and all its charms lay bright before me! 


Already with the bridal myrtle crowned, 
For him in whom my very being was bound, 
I watched with mingled fear and rapture glowing. 
The ——- torches cast their ruddy glare— 
They brought me in his corpse and laid it there ; 
From seven deep wounds his crimson heart's blood flowing. 


The nameless horror of that awful night, 

That is the image stamped upon my sight ; 
Waking or sleeping, oh! it haunts me still. 

I cannot live—to death I now belong ; 

And yet I cannot die! O God! how long 


Must all these tortures last that will not kill ?’ 


The second took the word with trembling frame ; 
The image is of blood, and not of shame, 
That sleeping still, or waking, meets her view. 
* My heart, too, open’d to that breath divine, 
Anguish and rapture, they have both been mine ; 
In me the cup of love has mantled, too. 


The glory vanished from the loved one’s brow, 
I saw him selfish, mean! How faded now 

His brightness! yet I loved him—him alone! 
He fled: if shame yet chain him to her side, 
Or raving madness drive him far and wide, 

I know not; but the grief is all mine own.’ 


She ceased ; her sister sadly took the word. 

‘Thou pausest now their sorrows thou hast heard, 
Uncertain how to choose betwixt the twain. 

Have they not lived and loved? Our common doom, 

Though Sorrow wrapt them in her veil of gloom, 
And bade them to the dregs her chalice drain. 


In one brief sentence all my bitter cause 
Of sorrow dwells ; then, arbiter, oh pause, 
Ere yet thy final judgment thou assign, 
And learn my better right—too clearly proved : 
Four words comprise it,—JZ was never loved ! 
The palm of grief, thou wilt allow, is mine.’ —CHamisso. 





